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AN INQUIRY 
into the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and 
| Mythology. 
By R. P. KNIGHT. 


*.* Intended to be prefixed to the Second Volume of the Select Specimens 
of Ancient Sculpture, published by the Society of Dilettanti; but the neces- 
sarily slow progress of that work, in the exhausted state of the funds to 
be applied to it, affording the Author little probability of seeing its com- 
pletion, he has been induced to print this proposed Pact of it, that any 
information which he may have been able to collect, on a subject so 
interesting to all lovers of elegant art, may not be lost to his successors in 
such pursuits, but receive any additions and corrections which may render 
it more worthy to appear in the splendid form, and with the beautiful illus- 


trations of the preceding Volume. 


PART I. 


1. As all the most interesting and important subjects of ancient 
art are taken from the religious or poetical mythology of the times ; 
a general analysis of the principles and progress of that mytholo- 
gy will afford a more complete, as well as more concise, explana- 
tion of particular monuments, than can be conveyed in separate 
dissertations annexed to each. , 

2.'The primitive religion of the Greeks, like that of all other 
nations not enlightened by Revelation, appears to have been ele- 
mentary ; and to have consisted im an indistinct worship of the sun, 
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the moon, the stars, the earth, and the waters,’ or rather to the 
spirits supposed to preside over those bodies, and to direct vkeir 
motions and regulate their modes of existence. Every river, spring, 
or mountain, had its local genius or peculiar deity; and as men 
naturally endeavour to obtain the favor of their gods, by such 
means as they feel best adapted to win their own, the first worship 
consisted in offering to them certain portions of whatever they 
held to be most valuable. At the same time that the regular 
motions of the heavenly bodies, the stated returns of summer and 
winter, of day and night, with all the admirable order of the unt- 
‘verse, taught them to believe in the existence and agency of such 
superior powers; the irregular and destructive effurts of nature, 
such as lightning and tempests, inundations and earthquakes, per- 
suaded them that these mighty beings had passions and affections 
similar to their own, and only differed in possessing greater strength, 
power, and intelligence. 

3. In every stage of society men naturally love the marvellous ; 
but in the early stages, a certain portion of it is absolutely neces- 
sary to make any narration sufficiently interesting to attract atten- 
tion, or obtain an andience: whence the actions of gods are in- 
termixed with those of men in the earliest traditions or histories of 
all nations; and poetical fable occupied the place of historical 
truth in their accounts of the transactions of war and policy, as 
well as in those of the revolutions of nature and origin of things. 
Each had produced some renowned warriors, whose mighty achieve- 
ments had been assisted by the favor, or hettucted by the anger, 
ofthe gods; and each had some popular tales concerning ‘the 
meaus by which those gods had constructed the universe, and the 
principles upon which” they continued to govern it: whence the 
Greeks and Romans found a Hercules in every country which they 
visited, as well as in their own; and the adventures of some such 
hero supply the first materials for history, as a cosmogony or 
theogony exhibits the first system of philosophy, in every nation. 

4, As the maintenance of order and subordination among men 
required the authority of a supreme magistrate, the continuation 
and general predominance of order and regularity ia the universe 
would naturally suggest the idea of a supreme God, to whose 
sovereign control all the rest were subject; and this ineffable per- 
sonage ‘the primitive Greeks appear to have called by a name 
expressive of the sentiment, which the contemplation of his great 
characteristic attribute naturally inspired, Zevs, Acevs, or Deus, 
signifying, according to the most probable etymology, reverential 


' Savovrat Hoy ol Tpwto. Twy avyOpwrev TwY espe Tyv “EAAada rovrous Bovovs 
Beous jyeroOat, obomep vuy moAAOL Twy BapBapwv, NA; Kok TEANVHY, KOL YNV, KOE 
aoTpa, Kot ovpavoy, Platon, in Cratyl, 
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fear or awe." Their poets,- however, soon debased his dignity, 
apé made him the subject of as many wild and extravagant fables, 

as any of his subject progeny; which fables became a part of their 
religion, though never seriously believed by any but the lowest of 
the vulgar. 

5. Such appear to be the general principles and outlines of the 
popular faith, not only among the Greeks, but among all other 
primitive nations, not favored by the lights of Revelation: for 
though. the superiority and subsequent universality of the Greek 
language, and the more exalted genius and refined taste of the 
early Greck poets, have preserved the knowledge of their sacred 
mythology more entire; we find traces of the same simple prin- 
ciples and fanciful superstructures, from the shores of the Baltic 
to the banks of the Ganges: and there can be little doubt, that the 
voluminous. poetical cosmogonies still extant among the Hindoos, 
and the fragments preserved of those of the Scandinavians, may 
afford us very competent ideas of the style and subjects of those 
ponderous compilations in verse, which consituted the mystic lore 
of the ancient priests of Persia,” Germany,’? Spain,* Gaul, and 
Britain ; and. which in the two latter countries were so extensive, 
that the education of a Druid sometimes required twenty years.° 
From the specimens above mentioned, we may, nevertheless, 
easily console ourselves for the loss of all of them, as poetical 
compositions; whatever might have been their value in other 
respects. 

6. But besides this vulgar religion, or popular mythology, there 
existed, in the more civilized countries of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, 
a secret or mystic system, preserved, generally by an hereditary 


? Tapa tist Se kat Aeus Aeyera (6 Zevs). Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 2. 

The letter Z was, as is well known, no other than AZ, or SA, expressed by one 
character; and in the refinement of the language, and variation of dialects, the 
= was frequently dropped, as appears from the very ancient medals of Zanclé in 
Sicily, inscribed AANKAE. 

In the genuine parts of the Iliad and Odyssey, there is no instance of a vowel 
continuing short before AEOS, AEINOS, AEIAQ, &c.; so that the initial was 
originally a double consonant, probably AS; which at first became AA, and after- 
wards A, though the metre of the old bards has preserved the double time in the 
utterance. 

2 Vicies centum millia versuum a Zoroastre condita. Hermippus apud Plin. 
libs xxx:.c..1. 

3 Celebrant (Germani) carminibus. antiquis, quod unum apud illos memorize et 
annalium genus, Tuistonem deum terra editum, et filium Mannum originem gentis 
conditoresque. ‘Tacit. de M. G. 

4 Tns madaas uynuns exovor (TovpdovAdn) Ta CVYYpaumaTa KaL TOLNMATA, Kas 
vomous EupeTpous ebakitxiAlwy eTwv, as pact, Strab. lib. iii. p. 139. 

5 Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur: itaque nonnulli annos 
vicenos in disciplina permanent; neque fas esse existimant ea litteris mandare. 
Cas. de B. G. lib. vi. 
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priesthood, in temples of long-established sanctity; and only re- 
vealed, under the most ,solemn vows of secresy, to persous who 
had previously proved themselves to be worthy of the important 
trust. Such were the mysteries of Eleusis, in Attica; which being 
so nearto the most polished, powerful, and learned city of Greece, 
became more celebrated and more known than any others; and are, 
therefore, the most proper for a particular investigation, which may 
lead to a general knowledge of all. 

7. These mysteries were under the guardianship of Ceres and 
Proserpine; and were called reXerar, endings or finishes; because 
no person could be perfect that had not been initiated, either into 
them, or some others. They were divided into two stages or de- 
grees; the first or lesser of which was a kind of holy purification, 
to prepare the mind for the divine truths, which were to be revealed 
to it in the second or greater." From one to five years of probation 
were required between them; and at the end of it, the initiate, on 
being found worthy, was admitted into the inmost recesses of the 
temple, and made acquainted with the first principles of religion ;* 
the knowledge of the God of nature; the first, the su- 
preme, the intellectual;’ by which men had been re- 
claimed fromrudeness and barbarism, to elegance and 
refinement; and been taught not only to live with more 
comfort, but to die with better hopes.* 

S. When Greece lost her liberty, the periods of probation were 
dispensed with, in favor of her acknowledged sovereigns ;° but, ne- 
vertheless, so sacred and awful was this subject, that even in the 
lowest stage of her servitude and depression, the Emperor Nero 
did not dare to compel the priests to initiate him, on account of the 
murder of his mother.° To divulge any thing thus learnt was 
every where considered as the extreme of wickedness and impiety ; 
and at Athens was punished with death ;’ on which account Alci- 
biades was condemned, together with many other illustrious citizens, 


* Mvornpia de duo TeAErTaL TOV eviavToV, Anuntpt Kar Kopn, Ta puKpa Kat TO [Me- 
Yara. Kal EOTL TA MIKPY wOTEP TpOKAAapoLS KoL TpoaTyvevols TwY meyadwy. Scho- 
liast. in Aristoph. 

* Sahnas. not, in Al. Spartan. Hist. p. 116. Meurs. Eleusin. c. viii. &c. 

3 Gy TeAOS COTY 7] TOV TpwTOV, KaL KUptoVv, Kat YonToU yywos. Plutarch de Is. 
et Osir. 

4 Mihi cum multa eximia divinaque videntur Athenee tue peperisse—tum nihil 
melius illis mysteriis, quibus ex agresti immanique vita exculti, ad humanitatem 
mitigati sumus: mitiaque, ut appellantur, ita revera principia vite cognovimus : 
neque solum cum letitia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe meliori 
moriendi. Ciceron. de Leg. |. i. c. 24. 

Kal nv & TwY adAwY akovELs, of meMovaL TOAAOUS, AEyoyTES WS OvdEY OVdALN TH 
diaAvbervre karov, ovde Avrnpov cot, o1da STL KwWAVEL Ge TITTEVELY 6 TATpLOS AO’yoS, 
Kor Ta pvoTiKa cuuBoAa Tov wept Tov ALovyvooy opyiacmwy, & OvvITMEY GAANAOLS Ot 
rowwvovrvres. Piutarch. de Consol. |. x. 

5 Plutarch. in Demetr. 6 Sueton. in Neron. c. 34. 

7 Andocid. orat.demyst. Sam. Petit. in leg. Attic. p. 33. 
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whose ?oss contributed greatly to the ruin of that republic, and the 
saDversion of its empire.' 

9. Hence it is extremely difficult to obtain any accurate informa- 
tion concerning any of the mystic doctrines: all the early writers 
turning away from the mention of them with a sort of religious 
horror ;* and those of later times, who have pretended to explain 
them, being to be read with much caution; as their assertions are 
generally founded in conjecture, and oftentimes warped by preju- 
dices in favor of their own particular systems and opinions in reli- 
gion and philosophy. Little more direct information is, indeed, 
to be obtained from ancient writers, than that contained in the 
above cited passages; from which we only learn that more pure, 
exalted, and philosophical doctrines concerning the nature of the 
Deity, and the future state of man, were taught, than those which 
were derived from the popular religion. 

10. From other passages, however, we learn that these doctrines 
were conveyed under allegories and symbols ;3 and that the com- 
pletely initiated were called inspectors:* whence we may reasonably 
infer that the last stage of initiation consisted in an explanation and 
exposition of those allegorical tales and symbolical forms, under 
which they were veiled. ‘ All that can be said concerning the 
gods,” says Strabo, ‘‘ must be by the exposition of old opinions 
and fables; it being the custom of the ancients to wrap up in 
enigma and fable their thoughts and discourses concerning uature; 
which are not therefore easily explained.”> ‘ In all initiations and 
mysteries,” says Proclus, ‘‘ the gods exhibit themselves under many 
forms, and with a frequent change of shape ; sometimes as light, 
defined to no particular figure; sometimes in a human form; and 
sometimes in that of some other creature.”° The wars of the 


t Thucyd. lib. iv. c. 45, &c. 

2 T adda mev evoroua KeicOw, ral’ Hpodotov, ecrt yap uvotixwrepa, Plutarch, 
Symp. l. ii. gq. 3. 

4Eschylus narrowly escaped being torn to pieces on the stage for bringing out 
something supposed to be mystic ; and saved himself by proving that he had never 
been initiated. Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. Aristot. Nicom. Eth. 1. iii. ¢. 1. 

3 Opdirot Sia cuuBorwy, TyOayopevot Sia eckovwy Ta Gera unvuery ediewevot. Procl. 
in Theol, Plat. l.i.c. 4. 

dio Kat TA MYaTHpLA Ev AAANYopLats AEYyeTat Tpos ExMANELW Kal PpiKny, 
worep ev okoT@ Kat vuKTt. Demetr. Phaler. de Eloc. s. 100. j 

4 Eworru. All that is left in ancient authors concerning the ceremonies of 
initiation, &c., has been diligently collected and arranged by Meursius in his 
Eleusinia. 

5 Tlas & 6 wept rwv Oewy Aoyos apxaias ekeTaCer Sofas Kat wvOous, auviTTOMEVOY THY 
TMAAGLWY, GS ELXOV EVVOLAS PUTIKAS TEPL TOV TPAYUATWY, Kat MpocTevTwV aEl TOLS 
Aoyols Tov wvOov' GruvTa ev oy Ta ouviypHaTa AvelY aKpiBws ov padioy. lib. x.p.474. 

6 *Ey dace yap Tovrois of Oeor moAAas prev EauTwy mpoTewvovor moppas, TOAAG De 
OXNMATA O:a@AAQaTTOVTES POlvovTal Kt TOTE [MEY ATUTWTOY AUTWY apoBeBAnrat Pus, 
Tore de ets avOpwrov moppny ecXnMaTiopevoy, ToTE de eis GAAOLOV TUMOY MpOEANAUOOS. 
eis THY WONT. TlAar, p. 380. 
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Giants and Titans; the battle of the Python against Apollo, the 
flight of Bacchus, and wandering of Ceres, are ranked, by Plo- 
tarch, with the Agyptian tales concerning Osiris and Typhon, as 
having the same meaning as the other modes of concealment em- 
ployed in the mystic religion.’ 

11. The remote antiquity of this mode of conveying knowledge 
by symbols, and its long-established appropriation to religious sub- 
jects, had given it a “character of sanctity unknown to any other 
mode of writing; and it seems to have been a very generally re- 
ceived opinion, among the more discreet Heathens, that divine 
truth was better adapted to the weakness of human intellect, when 
veiled under symbols, and wrapt in fable and enigma, than when 
exhibited in the undisguised simplicity of genuine wisdom, or pure 
philosophy.” 

12. The art of conveying ideas to the sight has passed through 
four different stages in its progress to perfection. In the first, the 
objects and events meant to be signified, were simply represented : 
in the second, some particular characteristic quality of the indivi- 
dual was employed to express a general quality or abstract idea; as 
a horse for swiftness, a dog for vigilance, or a hare for fecundity: 
in the third, signs of convention were contrived to represent ideas ; 
as is now practised by the Chinese: and, in the fourth, similar 
signs of convention were adopted to represent the different modifi- 
cations of tone in the voice; and its various divisions, by arti- 
culation, into distinct portions or syllables. This is what we call 
alphabetic writing; which is much more clear and simple than any 
other; the modifications of tone by the organs of the mouth, being 
much less various, and more distinct, than the modifications of 
ideas by the operations of the mind. The second, however, 
which, from its use among the /gyptians, has been denominated 
the hieroglyphic al mode of writing, was every where employed to 
convey or conceal the dogmas of religion; and we shall find that 
the same symbols were employed to express the same ideas in 
almost every country of the northern hemisphere. 

13. In examining these symbols in the remains of ancient art, 
which have escaped the barbarism and bigotry of the middle ages, 
we may sometimes find it difficult to distinguish between those com- 
positions which are mere efforts of taste and fancy, and those 


* Ta yap Tvyavtica kar Tiravika map “EAAnow adomeva, kat Kpovou tives abecpor 
mpates, Kat Tlv@wvos avritaters mpos AmoAAwva, puyat Te Atovvoov kat TWAGVaL An- 
LenTpos, ovdey amoAeimovet Tw Ooipiakwv kat Tupwrvikwyv, aAAwy Te, @v macw eteoTw 
avednv uvOorAovyoupevwv akovew" 60a TE MUOTIKOLS LEpots TEPLKAGAUTT OMEN G KL TEAETALS, 
appyta SiacwFerar Kar abeara mpos Tovs woAAous, dumotoy Exel Aovyov. Plutarch. de 
Is. et Osir. 

2 Maxim. Tyr. Dissert. x. s. 4. 
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which »rere emblems of what were thought divine truths: but, 
perertheless, this difficulty is not so great, as it, at first view, 
appears to be: for there is such an obvious analogy and connec- 
tion between the different emblematical monuments, not only of 
the same, but of different and remote countries, that, when pro- 
perly arranged, and brought under one point of view, they, ina 
great degree, explain themselves by mutually explaining each 
other. There is one class, too, the most numerous and important 
of all, which must have been designed and executed under the 
sanction of public authority; and therefore whatever meaning 
they contain, must have been the meaning of nations, and not the 
caprice of individuals. . 

14. ‘This is the class of coins, the devices upon which were 
always held so strictly sacred, that the most proud and powerful 
monarchs never ventured to put their portraits upon them until the 
practice of deifying sovereigns had enrolled them among the gods. 
Neither the kings of Persia, Macedonia, or Epirus, nor even the 
tyrants of Sicily, ever took this liberty; the first portraits, that we 
find upon money, being those of the Hgyptian and Syrian dynasties 
of Macedonian princes, whom the flattery of their subjects had 
raised to divine honors. The artists had indeed before found a 
way of gratifying the vanity of their patrons without offending their 
piety, which was by mixing their features with those of the deity, 
whose image was to be impressed; an artifice which seems to have 
been practised in the coins of several of the Macedonian kings, 
previous to the custom of putting their portraits upon them.’ 

15. Itis,in a great degree, owing to the sanctity of the devices, 
that such numbers of very ancient coins have been preserved fresh 
and entire: for it was owing to this that they were put into tombs, 
with vases and other sacred symbols, and not, as Lucian has ludi- 
crously supposed, that the dead might have the means of paying 
for their passage over the Styx: the whole fiction of Charon and 
his boat being of late date, and posterior to many tombs in which 
coins have been found. 

16. The first species of money that was circulated by tale, and 
not by weight, of which we have any account, consisted of spikes, 
or small obelisks of brass or iron; which were, as we shall show, 
symbols of great sanctity and high antiquity. Six of them being 
as many as the hand could conveniently grasp, the words obolus 
and drachma, signifying spike and handful, continued, after the in- 


See those of Archelaus, Amyntas, Alexander II., Perdiccas, Philip, Alexander 
the Great, Philip Arideus, and Seleucus [., in all which the different characters and 
features, respectively given to the different heads of Hercules, seem meant to express 
those of the respective princes. For the frequency of this practice in private families 
among the Romans, see Statii Syly. 1. V. 1. 231—4. 
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vention of coining, to be employed in expressing the respective 
value of two pieces of money, the one of which was worth six of 
the other." . In Greece and Macedonia; and, probably, wherever 
the Macedonians extended their conquests, the numerary division 
seems to have regulated the scale of coinage; but, in Sicily and 
Italy, the mode of reckoning by weight, or according to the lesser 
talent and its subdivisions,* universally prevailed. Which mode was 
in use among the Asiatic colonies, prior to their subjection to the 
Athenians or Macedonians, or which is the most ancient, we have 
not been able to discover. Probably, however, it was that by weight, 
the only one which appears to have been known to the Homeric 
Greeks; the other may have been introduced by the Dorians. 

17. By opening the tombs, which the ancients held sacred, and 
exploring the foundations of ruined cities, where money was con- 
cealed, modern cabinets have been enriched with more complete 
series of coins than could have been collected in any period of 
antiquity. We can thus bring under one point of view the whole 
progress of the art, from its infancy to its decline, and compare the 
various religious symbols which have been employed in ages and 
countries remote from each other. These symbols have the great 
advantage over those preserved in other branches of sculpture, that 
they have never been mutilated or restored ; and also that they ex- 
hibit two compositions together, one on each side of the coin, 
which mutually serve to explain each other, and thus enable us to 
read the symbolical or mystical writing with more certainty than 
we are enabled to do in any other monuments. It is principally, 
therefore, under their guidance that we shall endeavour to explore 
the vast and confused labyrinths of poetical and allegorical fable ; 
and to separate as accurately as we can, the theology from the my- 
thology of the ancients: by which means alone we can obtain a com- 
petent knowledge of the mystic, or, as it was otherwise called, 
the Orphic faith,? and explain the general style and language of 
symbolical art in which it was conveyed, 

18. Ceres and Bacchus,* called, in Agypt, Isis and Osiris; 
and, in Syria, Venus and Adonis, were the deities, in whose 
names, and under whose protection, persons were most com- 
monly instructed in this faith. The word Bacchus or Iacchus isa 


- 

* To pevto: Twy oBeAwy ovoua, of pev 6Tt mada Bouropois oBedAols EXPwWYTO Tpos 
Tas apoiBas, ay TO bro TH Spaki TANGos eSoKe: KadrcioOa Spuxun. Ta Se ovomara, Kat 
TOU VOMIOMATOS KATUMETOYTOS, ELS THY VUY KPELAY EVEMELVEY EK TNS XPEias TNS WAAGIAS. 
Poll. lib. ix. c. vi. s. 77. see also Eustath. in Il. p. 186. Ed. Rom. 

* See Bentley on the Epistles of Phalaris, &c. 

3 Pausan. |. 1. €. 39. 

+ TlAnowv vaos ects Anuntpos* aryakuara de avurnre kar) mous, Kat Sada exwv 


laxxos. Pausan. in Att. c. ii. s. 4. 
> Thy pev yap Ooipidos teAeTqv Ty Atovucou yy avTny evar, THY lowos Ty THS 


™ “*- 
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title derived from the exclamations uttered in the festivals of this 
go@¢;* whose other Latin name, Liber, is also a title signifying the 
same attribute as the Greek epithet AYSIOXY or AYXOQN, which 
will be hereafter explained. But, from whence the more common 
Greek name AIONYZOX is derived, or what it signifies, is not so 
easy to determine, or even to conjecture with any reasonable pro- 
bability. The first part of it appears to be from AEYY, AIOX, or 
ATX, the ancient name of the supreme universal god ; but whether 
the remainder is significant of the place, from which this deity 
came into Greece, or of some attribute belonging to him, we can- 
not pretend to say; and the conjectures of etymologists, both an- 
cient and modern, concerning it, are not worthy of notice.* An 
ingenious writer in the Asiatic Researches derives the whole name 
from a Sanscrit title of an Oriental demi-god ;3 and as Ausonius 
says it was Indian,* this derivation appears more probable than 
most others of the kind. 

19. At Sicyon, in the Peloponnesus, he was worshipped under 
another title, which we shall not venture to explain, any further 
than that it implies his having the peculiar superintendence and 
direction of the characteristics of the female sex.2 At Lampsacus 
too, on the Hellespont, he was venerated under a symbolical form 
adapted to a similar office; though with a title of a different sig- 
nification, Priapus, which will be hereafter expiained.° 

20. According to Herodotus, the name Dionysus or Bacchus, 
with the various obscene and extravagant rites that distinguished 


a — 


Anuntpns duowtarny trapxew, Twy ovowaTwy wovoy evnddAaypevev. Diodor. Sic. 
lib. i. p. 104. Ed. Wessel. 
Ocipw Atovucoy ewat Aeyovow (Avyvrriot). _ Herodot. lib. ii. c. 42. 
Q pakap, coTis evdaimwy 
TeAeTas Gewy e1dws 
Buotay ayiorevet 
Tate Matpos meyaras 
opyia KuBeAas beuorevay, 
ava Oupoov Te TIVATOwY, 
Kigow TE oTEPavwoets, 
Avoyuoov Oeparevet. Eurip. Bacch. v. 73. 
1 They are in fact the same name in different dialects, the ancient verb FAXQ, 
in Laconian BAXQ, having become by the accession of the augment FIFAXQ, v. 
1aX@. 
% See Macrob. I. i. c. 18. Bryant on Ancient Mythology. 
3 Vol. iii. p. 304. 
4 Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 
Osirin A’gyptus putat ; 
Myste Phanaum nominant ; 
Dionysum Indi existimant, &c. 
5 Atoyvoov 5e dn ciwrw tov XOIPOKAAHN* Sixkvwviot TovToy mpocKuvovowy, 
emt Tw yuvaikeiov Tatavtes Toy Atovucoy pmopiwy. Clem, Alex. Cohort. p. 33. 
© Tywara de mapa Aauparnvas 6 Tpiaros, 6 avros wy Tw AtovuTw e emGeTov 
KaAouLEvos ObTwS, WS OpiayBos ka AOvpauBos. Athena. Deipnos. lib. i, c. 23. 
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his worship, was communicated tothe Greeks by Melampus :' who 
appears to have florished about four generations before the Trojan 
war ;* and who is said to have received his knowledge of the sub- 
ject from Cadmus and the Pheenicians, who settled in Beeotia.? 
The whole history, however, of this Pheenician.colony i is extremely 
questionable; and we shall show in the sequel that the name Cad- 
mus was probably a corruption of a mystic title of the deity. The 
Cadmeii, a people occupying Thebes, are mentioned in the Iliad ;* 
and Ino or Leucothoé, a daughter of Cadmus, is mentioned as a 
sea-goddess in the Odyssey ;*> but no notice is taken in either poem 
of his being a Pheenician; nor is it distinctly explained whether the 
poet understood him to have been a manor a god; though the 
former is most probable, as his daughter is said to have been born 
mortal. 

21. General tradition has attributed the introduction of the 
mystic religion into Greece, to Orpheus, a Thracian ;° who, if he 
ever lived at all, lived probably about the same time with Melam- 
pus, or a little earlier.’ The traditions concerning him are, how- 
ever, extremely vague and uncertain; and the most learned and 
sagacious of the Greeks is said to have denied that such a person 
had ever existed :* but, nevertheless, we learn from the very high 
authority of Strabo that the Greek music was all Thracian or 
Asiatic ;° and, from the unquestionable testimony of the Iliad, that 
the very ancient poet Thamyris was of that country;'® to which 
tradition has also attributed the other old sacerdotal bards, Muszeus 
and Eumolpus.': 

22. As there is no mention, however, of any of the mystic dei- 


* “EAAnot yap 8n MeAaprous eore 6 efnynoauevos tov Atoyvoov To TE OVYOMA, Kat 
THv Ovomy, Kal THY TOUTHY TOV PaddAov. lib. ii. c. 49. 

2 Odyss. O. 226. et seqq. 

3 Tlu@ecOar Se wor Soxees MeAaurrous Ta wept Tov Atovugoy mapa Kaduov te Tov 
Tupiov, Kat Twy ovv avT@ eK PoWiKNS aTiKoMEvwY ES THY VUY BolwTinY KadeomevnY 
xwpyv. Herodot. ii. 49. | 

+ E. 807. + FE. 334. 

6 baci rpwroy Oppea, Tov “Larypov, weTactnoapevoy Ta map’ Avyumtiois, “EAAnot 
MeTadovvar wvorypic. Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. c. 6. 

Oppevs wev yap TeAeTas O juw KaTedeke, 
povev TamrexerOat. Aristoph. Barpax. v. 1032. 

‘Araca yap 7 map “EAAnot Beodoyia THs Opdikyns ett mvoTarywyias ex’yovos. 
Proclus in Theol. Plat. lib. i. c. 5. 

TeAetyny ayouow (Arywnra) ava may eros “Exatns, Oppea Tov Opaka kaTacTrncac- 
Oa Thy TeAeTHV AcyovTes. Pausan, in Cor. c. xxx. |. 2. 

7 According to the Parian or Arundelian marble, the Eleusinian mysteries were 
introduced 175 years before the Trojan war ; but Plutarch attributes their introduc- 
tion to Eumolpus. de Exil. 

8 Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse. Cic. de N. D. lib. i. c. 28. 
The passage is not in the works of Aristotle now extant. 

9 Lib. x. p. 471. 20 *TI."B. 595. 1X Plutarch, de Exil. 
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ties ; wet of any of the rites with which they were worshipped, in 
eay of the genuive parts either of the Iliad or Odyssey, nor any 
trace of the symbolical style in any of the works of art described 
in them; nor of allegory or enigma in the fables, which adorn 
them; we may fairly presume that both the rites of initiation and 
the worship of Bacchus, are of a later period, and were not gene- 
rally known to the Greeks till after the composition of those po- 
ems. The Orphic hymns, too, which appear to have been invo- 
cations or litanies used in the mysteries," are proved, both by 
the language and the matter, to be of a date long subsequent to 
the Homeric times; there being in all of them abbreviations and 
modes of speech not then known; and the form of worshipping or 
glorifying the deity by repeating adulatory titles not being then in 
use, though afterwards common.” 

23. In Agypt, nevertheless, and all over Asia, the mystic and 
symbolical worship appears to have been of immemorial antiquity. 
The women of the former country carried images of Osiris, in 
their sacred processions, with a moveable phallus of disproportion- 
ate magnitude, the reasdn for which Herodotus does not think 
proper to relate, because it belonged to the mystic religion.* 
{Diodorus Siculus, however, who lived in a more communicative 
age, informs us that it signified the generative attribute,* and Plu- 
tarch that the A.gyptian statues of Osiris had the phallus to sig- 
nify his procreative and prolific power ;> the extension of which 
through the three elements, of air, earth, and water, they expressed 
by another kind of statue, which was occasionally carried in pro- 
cession, having a triple symbol of the same attribute.° ‘The 
Greeks usually represented the phallus alone, as a distinct symbol, 
the meaning of which seems to have been among the last discove- 
ries revealed to the initiated.’ It was the same, in emblematical 
writing, as the Orphic epithet TATPENETOP, universal genera- 
tor ; in which sense it is still employed by the Hindoos.* It has 
also been observed among the idols of the native Americans,’ and 


t ‘Oaris Se nbn TereTHv EAevow eidev, 4 TA KaAOVYMEVA Opdika eweActaTo, oder 
5 Aeyw. Pausan. in Attic. c. xxxvii. s. 3. 

2 __repavos orovdn am’ avtov (Tov kiccov) moresOa, ws Kat oTEpaywoagBat 
ELXOV, EPUUVOUYTAS KaL TAS ETwWVUMLAS TOU BEeoU avaKaAOUYTAS. Arrian, lib. v. 

3 Arott Se peifov Te exXet TO aldoloy, Kol KIVEEL MOUVOY TOV TwWUATOS, ETTL AD'YOS 
wept avrou lepos Aeyouevos. lib. Ui. c. 88. 

4 Lib. i. c. 88. : 

S Tavraxov de kat avOpwrouoppov Ocipidos ayadua deuvvovaw, etopOiaCoy Te 
aidor, 510. To yoviyov kat Tpopiyov. de Is, et Osir. y 

6 AyaAua mpoTievTat, Kat mepipepovo, ob TO aLoLoy TpiLTAACLOY EOTLY. Ibid. 
p. 365. ; 

7 Post tot suspiria epoptarum, totum signaculum lingue, stumulachrum membri 
virilis revelatur. Tertull, adv. Valentinianas. i 

8 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes. 9 Lafitau Mceurs des Sauvages, vol. 1. p. 150. 
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ancient Scandinavians ;‘ nor do we think the conjecture of an inge- 
nious writer improbable, hg supposes that the may-pole was g 
symbol of the same meaning; and the first of May a great phallic 
festival both among the ancient Britons and Hindoos ; it being 
still celebrated with nearly the same rites in both countries.” The 
Greeks changed, as usual, the personified attribute into a distinct 
deity, called Priapus, whose universality, was, however, acknow- 
ledged to the latest periods of heathenism.* 

24. In this universal character, heis celebrated by the Greek poets 
under the title of Love or Attraction, the first principle of anima- 
tion; the father of gods and men; and the regulator and disposer of 
all things. + He is said to pervade the universe withthe mo- 
tion of his wings, bringing pure light: and thence to 
becalledthe splendid, the self-illumined, the ruling 
Priapus;> light being considered, in this primitive philosophy, asthe 
great nutritive principle of all things.© Wingsare attributed to him as 
the emblems of spontaneous motion ; and he is said to have sprung 
from the egg of night, because the egg was the ancient symbol of 
organic matter in its inert state; or, as Plutarch calls it, the ma- 
terial of generation,’ containing the seeds and germs of life and 
motion without being actually possessed of either. It was, there- 
fore, carried in procession at the celebration of the mysteries, for 
which reason, Plutarch, in the passage above cited, declines en- 
tering into a more particular disquisition concerning its nature ; 
the Platonic Interlocutor, in the Dialogue, observing, that though 
asmall question, itcomprehended a very great one, con- 
cerning the generation of the worlditself, known to 
those who understood the Orphic and sacred language; 
the egg being consecrated, inthe Bacchic mysteries, as 
the image of that, which generated and contained all 
things in itself.® 


a SE I I TSO EN 


' Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. ii. c. v. p. 165, 192, 194, and 305. 
2 Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. vi. p. 87—94. 
3 PRIETO PANTHEO. Titul. ant. in Gruter. vol. i. p. 195. No. 1. 
+ See Aristoph. Op. 693. ed. Brunk. Hesiod. Theogon. 116. Parmenid, apud 
Stobe. c. xii, Orph. Hymn. v. xxix. et lvii. 
: ——Tappaes epvos, 
écowy bs TKOTOETO AY arnwavpwoas OutXANV, 
TAVYTH SLVNELS WTEPVYY PLTALS KATA KOT LOY, 
Aaumpov aywv paos ayvov' ad ob o¢ payyTa KiKAnoKOY, 
n5n Mpinmov avaxta, Kol avTavyn eAiKwroy. 
i Orph. Hymn. V. v. 5. 
4 er Ta Oyntwy un kaTaxuved® ert 
yevebAa, THY you mayra Bockovaay paroya 
asec? avaxtos jALov. Sophocl. Gid. Tyr. 1437. 
7°¥An THs Yeverews. Sympos. lib. ii. q. 3. 
8 Es uwecov etAke TpoBhnua. wept Tov wou Kal TS opvifos, OTOTEpoV "YEVOLTO MpOTEpoY av- 
THY. KAt BvAAas 6 ETaipos, ermwv, OTL MiKpy TpoBAMaT!, Kulamep opyavy, meya Kat 
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0%, Asvrganic substance was represented by the symbol of the 
evgs So the principle of life, by which it was called into action, 
was represented by that of the serpent ; which having the property 
of casting its skin, and apparently renewing its youth, was natu- 
rally adopted for that purpose. We sometimes find it coiled 
round the egg, to express the incubation of the vital spirit; and 
itis not only the constant attendant upon the guardian deities of 
health,‘ but occasionally employed as an accessary symbol to 
almost every other god,” to signify the general attribute of immor- 
tality. For this reason it served as a general sign of consecration ;3 
and not only the deified heroes of the Greeks, such as Cecrops and 
Erichthonius, but the virgin Mother of the Scythians, and the 
consecrated Founder of the Japanese, were represented terminat- 
ing in serpents.* Both the Scythians and Parthians, too, carried 
the image of a serpent or dragon, upon the point of a spear, for 
their military standard ;> as the Tartar princes of China still con- 
tinue to do; whence we find this figure perpetually represented 
on their stuffs and porcelaine, as well as upon those of the Japa- 
nese. The inhabitants of Norway and Sweden continued to pay 
divine honors to serpents down to the sixteenth century ;° and 
almost all the Runic inscriptions, found upon tombs, are engraved 
upon the sculptured forms of them ;7 the emblems of that immor- 
tality, to which the deceased were thus consecrated. Macha 
Alla, the god of life and death among the Tartars, has serpents 


Bupv carevouev TO TWEpt TOV KOTMov THS ‘YEeveTewsS, aTn'yopevTE. ——-—— aElow 
Euveroios Tov Opdikoy Kou tepov Aoryov, 6s ovk opyifos movoy TO wov amopaiver mpE- 
oBuTepov, arAAa Kat cvAAaBwv amacay avT~ Thy amavTwy duov TpedBuyeveray 
avarienor Kat 7 adAa mey evoToua Kew Ow (Kal “Hpodutoy), eoTi yap mYoTiKwWTEpA. 
dev ovk amo TpoTou Tols epi TOY ALovucoy opyiacmols, WS MINA TOU TO, 
WOVTA YEvVWYTOS Kat TeplexovTOs ev EavT@, TvyKAAwoiwTat.—evEexXeTOal Soyuaotw 
Opdirois n TlvOuryopixois, Kat TO wov,—apxny 7youpevols ‘yevertews, apociovoba. 
Plutarch. Sympos. |. ii. q. il. s. 1. 

t Apaxovra avty (Tw AgKAnM@) TapioTwor, STL 6moLoy TL TOVTY TUT KXoVeW oi 
Xpwmevot TH taTpiKY, KaTa To olover avaveatew ek Tay voowy, Kat amodverbar TO 
ynpas. Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. xxxiil. 

2 Tlap mays Toy vourCouevey map vuw Bewy opis guuBoAoy Meya Kal wuoTHpLOV 
avarypadpetat. Justin Martyr. Apol. ii. p. 70. 

3 Pinge duos angues, pueri, sacer est locus. Pers. Sat. 1. 

4+ Mu@oroyover Sxvdar ynyevn map avtois yeverOa1 mapbevov’ TavTny 5’ exew Ta 
ev GVW MEPN TOV TWUATOS MEXPL TIS Cwuns yuvaikera, TO de KAT WT EPO exidvins* 
TauTn de Ara peyevta yevynoar Muda SKkvoqy ovoua. Diodor. Sic. ii. 43. Kempfer, 
Hist. of Japan, b. ii. p. 145. 

5 Arrian. in Pref. p. 80. Lucian. de Hist. conscrib. p. 39. rie: 

6 Serpentes ut sacros colebant ;—zdium servatores atque penates existimantes ~— 
reliquiz tamen hujus superstitione culturee—in nonnullis _secretis solitudinum 
edibusque perseverant ; sicuti in septentrionalibus regnis Norvegie ac Vermelan- 
die. O]. Magn. de Gent. Septent. Hist. Epit. 1. ui. 

7 Ol. Varelii Hunagr. Ol}. Rudbeck. Atlant. No. ul. c. I. 
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entwined round his limbs and body, to express the first attribute, 
and human skulls and scalps on his head, and at his girdle, to ex- 
press the second.’ The jugglers and divines also, of Norm 
America, make themselves girdles and chaplets of serpents, which 
they have the art totame and familiarise ;* and, in the great temple 
of Mexico, the captives taken in war, and sacrificed to the sun, 
had each a wooden collar, in the shape of a serpent, put round his 
neck while the priest performed the horrid rites.? In the kingdom 
of Juida, about the fourth degree of latitude, on the western coast 
of Africa, one of these reptiles was lately, and perhaps is still, 
worshipped as the symbol of the Deity;* and when Alexander 
entered India, Taxilus, a powerful prince of the country, showed 
him a serpent of enormous size, which he nourished with great 
care, and revered as the image of the god, whom the Greek writers, 
from the similitude of his attributes, call Dionysus or Bacchus.° 
The Epidaurians kept one in the same manner to represent A’scu- 
lapius ;° as did likewise the Athenians, in their celebrated temple 
of Minerva, to signify the guardian or preserving deity of the Acro- 
polis.?. The Hindoo women still carry the lingam, or consecrated 
symbol of the generative attribute of the Deity, in solemn proces- 
sion between two serpents ;® and, in the sacred casket, which 
held the egg and phallus in the mystic processions of the Greeks, 
was also a serpent.? Over the porticoes of all the ancient Agyp- 
tian temples, the winged disc of the sun is placed between two 
hooded snakes, signifying that luminary placed between its two 
great attributes of motion and life. The same combination of 
symbols, to express the same attributes, is observable upon the 
coins of the Pheenicians and Carthaginians ;*° and appears to have 
been anciently employed by the Druids of Britain and Gaul, as it 
stillis by the idolaters of China.’* The Scandinavian goddess Isa 


* Voyage en Sibérie par Abbé Chappe d’Auteroche, pl. xviii. The figure in 
brass is in the collection of Mr. Knight. 

> Lafitan Mceurs des Sauvages, t. i. p, 253. 

3 Acosta’s History of the Indies, p. 382. 

4+ Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. iv. p. 305. 5 Max. Tyr. Dissert. viii. c. 6. 

6 Liv. Hist. lib. xi. epitom. 7 Herodot. lib. viii, 41. 

8 Sonnerat Voyage aux Indes, t. i. p. 253. 

9 See the ciste mysticee on the nummi cistaphori of the Greek cities of Asia, 
which are extremely common, and to be found in all cabinets and books of ancient 
coins. 

1 Médailles de Dutens, p. 1. Mus, Hunter. tab. 15. fig. v. and viii. 

1t See Stukeley’s Abury ; the original name of which temple, he observes, was 
the snake’s head: and it is remarkable the remains of a similar circle of stones in 
Beotia had the same name in the time of Pausanias. 

Kara 5e rnv es TArcavra evderay ex @nBwv ABois Xwpiov meptexomevoy Aoyaow 
Odews kadovaiv of OnBator keparnv. Pausan. Boot. c. xix, s. 2, 
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or Disa was sometimes represented between two serpents ;* anda 
simiar mode of canonization is employed in the apotheosis of 
Cleopatra, as expressed on her coins. Water-snakes, too, are 
held sacred among the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands ;? and, 
in the mysteries of Jupiter Sebazius, the initiated were consecrated 
by having a snake put down their bosoms.’ 

26. The sort of serpent most commonly employed, both by the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Hindoos, is the hooded snake: but 
the Greeks frequently use a composite or ideal figure; sometimes 
with a radiated head, and sometimes with the crest or comb ofa 
cock ;+ accessary symbols, which will be hereafter further noticed. 
The mystical serpent of the Hindoos, too, is generally represented 
with five heads, to signify, perhaps, the five senses: but still it is 
the hooded snake, which we believe to be a native of India, and 
consequently to have been originally employed as a religious sym- 
bol in that country; from whence the Agyptians and Phoenicians 
probably borrowed it, and transmitted it to the Greeks and 
Romans; upon whose bracelets, and other symbolical ornaments, 
we frequently find it. 

27. Not only the property of casting the skin, and acquiring 
a periodical renovation of youth, but also that of pertinaciously re- 
taining life even in amputated parts, may have recommended ani- 
mals of the serpent kind as symbols of health and immortality, 
though noxious and deadly in themselves. Among plants, the 
olive seems to have been thought to possess the same property in 
a similar degree ;> and therefore was probably adopted to express 
the same attribute. At Athens it was particularly consecrated to 
Minerva; but the statue of Jupiter at Olympia was crowned with 
it ;° and it is also observable on the heads of Apollo, Hercules, 
Cybelé, and other deities ;? the preserving power, or attribute of 
immortality, being, in some mode or other, common to every 
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' Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. pt. iii, o. 1. p. 25., and pt. ii, p. 343, fig. A., and 
p. 510. 

2 Missionaries’ first Voyage, p. 238. 

3 Arnob. lib. v. p. 171. Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 14. Jul. Firmic. 
c. 27. 

4 See La Chausse Mus. Rom. vol. ii. tab. xiii, and xiv. The radiated serpent 
is common on gems. 

5 Virgil Georgic. ii. v. 30. and 181. 

ExBAaotave: 5€ maAloTa Ta cAaWwu, KaLapya Kelweva’ Kal epyacueva WoAAGKIS 
eav ikpada, AauBarn, Kat EXN ToTOY voTEpoY, wamEep yd TIS TTpOPpevs THS Oupas 
eBAdaornoe, Kath KUALOU TAWOLVOU Kwrn TWELoa es mnAOV. Theophrast. Hist. Plant. 
Lib. wete.adk, 

6 Srepayos de emikertat of TH KEPaAN Memtunmevos EAaLas KAWYAS. Pausay, in 
Blide. 1. cs) Xi. Sed. 

_ 7 See coins of Rhegium, Macedonia, Aradus, Tyre, &c. 
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personification of the divine nature. The vittorttn the Olympic 
games were also crowned with branches of the oleaster o1 wild 
olive ;* the trunk of which, hung round with the arms of the van- 
quished in war, was the trophy of victory consecrated to the im- 
mortal glory of the conquerors :* for as it was a religious, as well 
as military symbol, it was contrary to the laws of war, acknowledg- 
ed among the Greeks, to take it down, when it had been once duly 
erected. 

28. Among the sacred animals of the Agyptians, the bull, 
worshipped under the titles of Mnevis and Apis, is one of the most 
distinguished. The Greeks called him Epaphus,*? and we find his 
image, in various actions and attitudes, upon an immense number 
of their coins, as well as upon some of those of the Pheenicians, and 
also upon other religious monuments of almost all nations. The 
species of bull most commonly employed is the urus or wild bull, 
the strongest animal known in those climates, which are too cold 
for the propagation of the elephant ;* a creature not known in 
Europe, nor even in the northern or western parts of Asia, till 
Alexander’s expedition into India, though ivory was familiarly 
known even in the Homeric times.» To express the attribute 
strength, in symbolical writing, the figure of the strongest animal 
would naturally be adopted: wherefore this emblem, generally 
considered, explains itself, though, like all others of the kind, it 
was modified and applied in various ways. The mystic Bacchus, 
or generative power, was represented under this form, not only 
upon the coins but in the temples of the Greeks :° sometimes 
simply as a bull; at others, with a human face; and, at others, 
entirely human except the horns or ears.?- The age, too, is varied; 
the bull being in some instances quite old, and in others quite young; 
and the humanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not.® 


1 Kortivov otepayw. Aristoph. Plut. 586. * Tbid. 943. 
3 °O de Ams kata Ty “EAAnvw yAwooay cot: Emapos. Herodot. |. ii. c. 153. — 
lous wot eiyovoy ° 
Eradov, w Atos yevelAor, 
exareo” exarera. Eurip. Pheenis. 688. 
4 Cesar. de B. B. lib. vi. 
> Pausan. lib. i. c. 12. This proves that the coins with an elephant’s skin on 
the’ head, are of Alexander II., king of Epirus, son of Pyrrhus. 
© Taupe, i. e. Atovuow Lycophr. 209. 
Tavpomoppov Atovvooy moiovow oyarkuaTta modkAa Tav “EAAnvev" ai 3 HAewv 
*VUVOLKES Kal TapAaKadovol evxoueva, TUdL Boeiw Tov Oeov eAPely mpos avTas. Apyerols 
de Bovyerns Atovucos emcAny eott.. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. 
Ev S¢Kuirg Kar Tavpopopoos iputa (6 Atovucos.) Athen. Deipnos. lib. xi. p. 476. 
? Bronzi d’ Ercolano, tei. tav. 1. Coims of Camerina, and plate ii. of the 1st vo- 
lume of “* the Select Specimens.’ 
8 Coins of Lampsacus, Naxus, and plates xvi. and xxxix. of vol. i. 
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AN INQUIRY — | bv 

into the Opinions of the ancient Hebrews, respecting a 
future immortal Existence. 


Parr IL.—{Continued from No. XLITT. p. 129.) 


We collect from the clear manner, in which this doctrine is 
delivered in the New Testament, as a fundamental part of reli- 
gion, both by our Saviour and his apostles, that it was presup- 
posed to have existed in the Mosaic and Prophetic Dispensa- 
tions. It was practically exemplified at Christ’s transfiguration ; 
and the persons, who appeared on that occasion, were Moses 
and Ehjah. Hence Huet remarks, ‘ Rabbinorum etiam mul- 
torum constans est doctrina, pios homines post mortem in beatas 
quasdam sedes longe a ccelo positas recipi. Sub solio gloriz 
iedtng esse proborum hominum animas tradit Cabala. Quem 
locum, si sibi consentire velint, Abrahamo quoque assignare 
debent, non eum ad Dei dextram collocare. Legatur super 
hoc argumento Sepher et Emana; res egregie confirmata repe- 
rietur.” In the parable, Newise, of Dives and Lazarus, we 
find the connexion between the two Testaments maintained, 
by the introduction of Abraham, Tadasds pév obv ori tig 6 Ad- 
195 ovros (says Plato in the Phaedo ie’) of pepynweda, wus sioiy evlevde 
ADixdwevees exer (Yuyat). Nor did a nation ever exist that had not 
some idea of the immortality of the soul; and if such a know- 
ledge be traced among Heathen worshippers of the Deity, can. 
we suppose that those, whom he favored with an express reve- 
Jation, were left in total ignorance of a subject so intimately 
connected with morality, and so well calculated to advance 
the performance of religious duties? The doctrine of the Pagan 
philosophers, who believed in a resurrection, may be summed 
up in these words :* got! xa Tw OvTE xa TO avaBrorxesbas, nal ex 
TOY tebvemtwy Tous Caras ylyvecban, noth Tas Tay TebvewTwy boas, 
elvan, xab Tels wey ayalats camesvoy elval, THis 22 xXaXAIs xaKIOY. 
From the book of Job we infer, that when God shall gather to 
himself man’s breath, he shail exist 1 929 Wid MII; and the 


' Plato in Phedone. 
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application of a great variety of passages in the Old Testament 
by the writers of the New, in support of this doctrine, autho- 
rises us to conclude, that the authors of these had precisely the 
same meaning, which their Christian commentators ascribed to 
them. ‘The Targumin on Deut. xxxiii. 6. Is. xxvi. 19. Ezek. 
xxxvil. 3.5. Hos. vi. 2. xii. 14. Dan. xii. 2. are satisfactory 
evidences of the opinions prevalent at the period in which they 
were written; and Josephus, speaking of the éyyacrpinubos at 
Endor, remarks, 4 0: &yvootoa tiv apodnaoy, doris tv, xaAEI TOU- 
ty €£ &do0v, 

The rabbinical Jews firmly believed the immortality of the 
soul. Whosoever denies this, (OWWIT ATTA WPS %D say the 
most ancient commentators) shall not live in the days of the 
Messiah, even if all his other works be good. The MDWIT poy, 
the TAD NDI, the OMT WY on the one hand, and on the other, 
the ANY INIA, Wo MO M>s"AnANnn YON must be 
referred to ideas familiar to the people, for whose reading the 
respective works were intended, and certainly induce us to ima- 
gine, that these ideas were of very remote antiquity, at the time 
of the composition of the books in which these expressions oc- 
cur. ‘ Know thou,” says Maimonides, “ that man must neces- 
sarily die, and be resolved into that, from whence he was ori- 
ginally composed.” 

We must, also, make considerable deductions from the state- 
ment of Epiphanius (Heres. 9.) that the Samaritans neither 
knew nor believed the resurrection ;—at least, our present Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch avouches no such doctrine. The prejudices 
entertained by the Jews against them, and from them transmitted 
to the Fathers, who rarely had patience to weigh an assertion, 
whether it was or was not gratuitous, easily unravel the cause of 
the many aspersions heaped upon them. Hence we discover 
Josephus losing no opportunity of depressing them, if by so 
doing he can exalt his own nation; and as in later times the 
Pharisees indiscriminately applied the opprobrious epithet 
OND to both Sadducees and Samaritans, the latter became, fre- 
quently, charged with the Heresy, if not the Deism of the former. 
When Epiphanius admits, that the docifeo, who were Samart- 
tans, acknowledged the resurrection, he completely refutes his 
other assertions, and it has been ably proved by Leland, that 
when the Samaritan Chronicon was written, this doctrine was 
by no means denied by them; therefore, both Jews and Sama- 
riians argued from the works of Moses a future immortal ex- 
istence, 
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We have but little concern Sieh the Karaites, who belieree 
that the souls of the just, immediately after death, ascended to 
Olam Habha, and those of the. wicked descended to Gihinnom, 
The books Yetsirah, Sohar, and: Bahir, falsely ascribed to Abra- 
ham, but undeniably of very great antiquity, show that this 
doctrine was of no recent invention, and the Gentile and Cab- 
balistical schemes of Transmigration exhibit the various ways, 
in which man has endeavoured to explain to himself the eternal 
duration of the soul. Josephus says of the Pharisees, that they 
thought Wuxyjy 82 meray ped Abhagroy, pesraBalvery 0& ic repay TODA 
Thy Thy ayaldy jrovov, thy be THY Gaurav aides Tipsoopige xorcter das. 
‘Lhese idle dogmata tay cutyrytay rod aiwvos toutov, (rabbinice 

“TPIT WIM) St. Paul admirably refuted, in the 15th chapter of | 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians, w hich forms the lesson to 
our Burial Service, and therein established the genuine doctrine 
of the resurrection on its true and only foundation. Clemens 
Romanus, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, elegantly al-. 
ludes to this subject, xatavoycwuev, x. T. A. ‘The fable, that the 
garden of Eden, Gihinnom, and the throne of glory, were among 
the seven things created before the foundation of. the world, 
evinces the remote date which the Jewish fabulists ascribed to 
these opinions :—See Manasse Ben Israel, and the author of the 
book Cosri. We must bear in mind, that they borrowed largely 
from Plato and Aristotle, and in a great degree accommodated 
Scriptural interpretations to their notions ; for instance, the rab- 
binical MDW is immediately discerned in the evreAcyerce of the 
latter. The sentiments of the Alexandrine school .greatly in- 
fluenced their theological inquiries, from whence the Gilgal 
Haneshamoth, &c. flowed to them from the puerile mysticisms 
of the oriental writers. No small portion of the Mithraic tenets 
is observable in the accounts of Or-Haensoph; and.no small 
transcript of the Wu) xocpod in the rabbinical legends of Pan- 
dalphon. 

But our position rests on amore stable basis. than the idle 
dreams of these visionary men; and we have shown that that 
basis-is divine Revelation. If the books of Moses inculcated no 
such doctrine, it 1s strange, whence the sentiments relating to 
an immortal state; which we have produced, before the times of 
the Jewish prophets, could have originated. But, if we admit 
the New ‘lestameut to be an adequate exposition, and our 
Saviour to be a correct expositor, we must, in opposition to 
certain learned men, decide that the books of Moses did con- 
tain these opinions; consequently, that a future condition of 
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everlasting rewards and punishments was believed and expected 
by the ancient Hebrews. ~ , 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


ity appears very strange to me, that the acute genius of 
Porson did not discover any thing better than the common 
reading, or the several emendations which have been attempted 
of the followmg passage :—Eurip. Pheeniss, v. 861. Ed. Pors. 
The common reading ws zac’ dxyvy seems unintelligible and 
absurd.- What resemblance can an old man have to a chariot ? 
The most sagacious hunter after similitudes would be puzzled 
in attempting to discover it. [The interpretation of the Scholiast 
in King’s Ed. will give him no assistance, wormen yep ope My 
dyTog TOU xIVOUYTOS hyioyou CnwyToY mEvEl, OTH roL4 mpecButys eb jan 
Tis adrov dvaxougies Exutw ypnodas od duveras. Pierson conjec- 
tures oe mase tibyvys. Fr. Jacob, ws wais dvnBos. Musgrave, ws 
nas’ axavia. ‘€ Klegantes sane sunt (says Porson) Pierson, 
Jacobi, Musgravii emendationes ; nulla tamen adeo certa, ut 
omnem dubitationem precidat. Musgravii sententiam quodam- 
modo confirmat Electre locus : 

‘Qs meocBaci twvd’ dobscey olxwy eyes 

‘Pucw yepovts twde mpooByvas rods. 

“Opws Se mens ye TOUS Pidous eheAnreoy 

Ainrny axavlay xas maripborov youu.” . 
None of these readings appear to convey a clear and accurate 
conception to the mind. Musgrave’s, which Porson pronounces 
the best, seems too far fetched and distant from that simplicity, 
which is such a characteristic feature of Euripides, Valckenaer’s 

conjecture exBac’ aanyys (ut scil. yovy subaudiatur) is liable to 

the same objection, 
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'' The Arabic poet in Hamasa. 
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‘What I would humbly propose then, as an improvement on 
this passage, is to read dyveyxy instead of the common dyn, to 
substitute ye for te, putting a comma instead of a full stop after 
texvov, ‘Lhe passage thus altered will be as follows, 


AuBou 8 avrou, rexvoy, 
Ws mAs avayxn mous ye mpecBurou gids 


nxEipos Jueaias avapmevery xougio marc. 


‘Take hold of him, my son, since it is quite necessary ; yes, the 
foot of an old man usually requires the assistance of some 
foreign hand. An old man requires to be supported by the hand 
of another. ‘This reading seems to convey at least a clear and in- 
telligible idea; nor am I aware that an unwarrantable liberty has 
been taken with the text. The phrase rac’ dvayxy is quite legiti- 
mate as it occurs in Herod, lib.1.c.112. eide mac dvaryuy dobqves 
éxxespevoy. Ie and re are often substituted for one another; and 
the former of these particles 1s often rendered as has been done 
here: see Monk’s Alcest.v. 41. I have followed the advice of 
the great Porson in attempting to improve this passage; with 
what success, let others judge: and I shall be happy to dis- 
cover that they, like me, can find oddey xpeiorov cvayxye. Accents 
{ consider as quite superfluous, and have therefore abstained 
from ‘the use of them. We Hyperboreans cannot adapt our 
organs to such delicate inflections of voice as they require." 


Edinburgh. alas 
ee ee ee 
ON MR. BELLAMY’S NEW TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Ir is of importance to the public to ascertain whether Mr. 
Bellamy’s censures of the authorised version of the Bible are 
just, and whether .his new translation has the merit of superior 
accuracy. ‘The main point at issue between Mr. Bellamy and 
his opponents is, not whether the authorised translation is or is 
not capable of improvement, for many of our eminent divines, 
who are fully sensible of its general accuracy and excellence, 
have expressed an earnest desire to see it revised and brought 


™ If our Correspondent “ followed the advice of the great Porson,” he 
«would not “ consider accents as quite superfluoys,”—-Ep. 
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to a higher degree of perfection;! but, admitting that there is 
room for improvement, whether what Mr. Bellamy considers as 
erroneous translations, are really such, and whether his new 
translation is likely to supply the desideratum—whether he ap- 
pears competent, from what he has already written, to give us 
a more accurate and faithful version of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. I think the appendix to Mr. Whittaker’s ‘‘ Historical 
and Critical Inquiry into the interpretation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures,’ compared with Mr. Bellamy’s “ Critical examina- 
‘tion of the objections made to the New Translation,” will go 
a great way towards determining the question. Mr. Whittaker, 
in his appendix A, charges Mr. Bellamy with violations of the 
Hebrew grammar in no less than 134 places in his translation 
of the book of Genesis alone. Mr. Bellamy denies the charge, 
and endeavours to support the accuracy of his New ‘Translation. 
Now if Mr. Whittaker’s charge can be substantiated in any con- 
siderable number of instances, no doubt can remain on the 
mind of any unprejudiced person as to the incompetence of 
Mr. Bellamy for the important task he has undertaken: a task 
which requires no ordinary share of application, learning, mo- 
desty, taste, and judgment. Mr. Bellamy professes to give a 
correct translation from the Hebrew only. Now it is necessary 
to a correct translation, that it should convey the sense of the 
original in words as nearly equivalent as the idioms of the two 
languages will admit. I say in words as nearly equivalent, for 
it 1s not possible to convey the sense of the original, if a strict- 
ly literal translation be given of every Hebrew word. Words 
must sometimes be supplied to complete the sense, and a single 
Hebrew word will often require 2 or more words to convey the 
meaning in English. I have been induced to make these ob- 
servations, because Mr. Bellamy seems to entertain some sin- 
gular opinions on the principles of translation. From the fol- 
lowing passages he appears to think that a translation cannot be 
correct, unless every single Hebrew word is rendered by a single 
English word. ‘I have said that the word 77 haraah, which” 
is rendered were with child, is but one word, consequently can- 
not be translated asa verb, a noun, and a preposition.” ? 
‘This writer” (Mr. Whittaker,) ‘“‘ has attempted to. show 

some skill on Gen. xxv. 8, and says that DIN ID") W)) then 
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«4 See particularly Abp. Newcome on Biblical translations. 
,* Bellamy’s Critical Examination, p. 59, 60. 
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Abraham gave up the ghost and died, is truly translated. In 
answer to this bold assertion, I say, that in the single word Y% 
vayigvang, which is rendered ‘gave up the ghost,’ there is no 
authority for a word of the four which are made out of this verb ; 
it cannot be a verb, a noun, and an adverb.”! “ The word Wa Vt 
heremes is but one word, which certainly cannot makea participle 
active and a noun; viz. creeping thing. ‘The word W277 heremes 
is a noun, and is truly rendered, the reptile, and should be so 
rendered ; Gen. 1. 26, ch. vil. 14, xii. 17, 19. 1 Kings iv. 33. 
Ezek. xxxvil. 20, &c. &c.”* “T have not followed the common 
version, like our critics: the word )M yichaou cannot be ren- 
dered [as] in the common version both save and alive, as this 
objector contends: if she were saved, common sense says she 
would be alive.”3 It is evident that the English expressions 
to be with child, to give up the ghost, creeping thing, to save 
alive, convey the same meaning, or nearly so, as the words “ ¢o 
conceive, to expire, reptile, to preserve,” though the latter may 
be considered as more strictly literal. On the principle laid 
down by Mr. Bellamy it may be maintained that he went out is 
not an accurate translation of N¥; or he stretched forth, of nw; 


or he rose up, of surrexit ; because in all these instances a single 
verb is translated a pronoun, a verb, and an adverb. A trans- 
lation may be considered exactly literal, if it corresponds word 
for word with the original: it may be considered accurate, if it 
conveys the sense of the original in corresponding words or 
equivalent expressions. 

On examining the 134 passages in which Mr. W. has charged 
Mr. B. with violations of the Hebrew grammar, I find they 
may be arranged in 3 classes. Ist, those which Mr. B. acknow- 
ledges to be errata. 2nd, Those respecting which he has return- 
ed no answer. 3rd, Those respecting which he has endeavoured 
to vindicate his New Translation. Of the first class there are 
only 2. Gen. i. 17, and iii, 11. Of the second class there are 
no less than 55, considerably more than a third of the whole 


number. With regard to these passages Mr. W’s objections 


to the New Version remain, I apprehend, unanswered. I will 
now request the attention of your readers to a few passages out 
of Mr. W’s 134, concernmg which Mr. B. has replied to the 
strictures of Mr. W. It would occupy too much room to— 
quote Mr. Whittaker on Mr. Bellamy at. full length. 1 will 
therefore abstract from them as much as appears necessary to 


3 Bellamy p. 68,69.  ? Bellamy p. 131. . Bellamy p- 18%. 
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the point atissue. Gen. 1. 2. “ DMV (Part. pres. sing. foem. 
Pihel)The New Translator’s note says that this word does 
not belong to the Puihel, but to the Aiphil form....--” Whit- 
taker. “‘..++++No one can doubt, that when the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters, God was the cause.” Bella- 
my. Mr. B. does not and cannot deny that MDM belongs 


to the conjugation Pihe/, not Hiphil. Mr. W’s. argument 
therefore remains in full force. 

Gen. iv. 4. NANT (3d pers. sing. pret. Hiph.) And Abel, he 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock.” King’s Bible. “ But 
Abel came even with firstlings of his sheep.” “ New Version, 
Mr. Bellamy’s interpretation would have been correct, had the 
original been NJ (3d_ pers. sing. pret. Kal.) See Grammar.” 


W. ‘“—The verb is in Hiphil; but the authorised version 
plainly supposes by the words, And Abel he also, &c. that 
Cain brought of the firstlings of his flock as well as Abel. It 
is not possible to preserve the literal Hiphil in all cases, nor is 
it at all necessary, because understood; as in the verb j2W%! 
vayishkon, and he placed, \J.3W") vayashkinou, and set up, Josh. 
xvii. 1. Thus the translators have given the true sense in these 
two passages: the same is frequent throughout the authorised 
version.” B. A faithful translator is bound to give a literal 
and grammatical translation, where the idiom of the two lan- 
guages will admit of it, which is clearly the case in the present 
instance, in which there is not the slightest difficulty or obscurity. 
8277 signifies ‘to bring,’ or ‘ to cause to come,’ and the passage 
is clearly and correctly translated in the authorised version. 
wow Josh. xviii. 1. 1s rightly translated in the King’s Bible, 
“and set up.’ The verb is in Hiphil, and signifies ‘ to cause 
to abide,” ‘to cause to stand,’ ‘ to cause to remain,’ &c. ‘ Set’ in 
English corresponds with the Hiphil conjugation in Hebrew. 
Its primary meaning is evidently ‘ to cause to sit;’ as ‘ to lay,’ is ‘to 
cause to lie ;’ ¢ to raise,’ ‘ to cause to rise,’ Kc. 

Mr. B. accuses Mr. W. of “ utter defection in the grammar 
of the sacred language,” because he has ventured to assert that 
NJ in one passage is the 3d pers. sing. pret. Kal, and in another 


he participle Benoni sing. masc. If Mr. W. errs, he has the 
consolation of errmg in good company, It is scarcely necessary 


" There are so many ertors of the press in Mr. Bellamy’s work, besides those 
noticed. in. the table of erratay that-} have been obliged to correct them here and im 


some other places. 
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to remind the Hebrew scholar that the 3d sing. pret. Kal, and 
the part Benoni sing. masc, are the same in the verb NID. “NA 


wenit, Sic. NA} et venit; veniet: NA veniens.” Taylor’s Heb. 


Conc. in verb, NU. Verbum NI et similia, hic,” (i, e. in 
praeterito conj. Kal) “ sic flectuntur ANIN2D &c.  Partic.” 


(i. e. Part. Benoni) “a Nilest DNAND &e.” Buxtorf. Epit. 
Gram. Heb. Nota in verb. N¥. Gen. -iv. 26.“ omit (3d 
pers. sing. pret. Hophal, from 29M) Then began men to call 


upon the name of the Lorp. King’s Bible. Who began to 
profane in the name of Jehovak. New Version.—[The word] 
literally means, a beginning was made, ceptum est, as Montanus 
renders it ; another meaning has been attached to it, viz. zt was 
profane,—then it was a profane thing to call upon the name of 
the Lorp. The New Translator has apparently given it both 
these meanings, and omitted the word Np? altogether.” W. 
“I have said that the word man [men] 1s not in the original 
Hebrew. I have preferred the marginal reading, which agrees 
with the Hebrew. No man knowing any thing of the original 
can doubt the sense in [of] the. New ‘Translation. But our 
critic thinks the New ‘Translation is rather fanciful: such 
fanciers were the marginal translators, and the translator of the 
Vulgate. But I have omitted the translation of nop likra, 
[likro] says this writer. This | deny: the marginal reading says, 
profanely called upon,’ which is a good reading. ‘The true 
meaning is, to call on the name of the Lord in an ¢rreverent or 
profane manner, Therefore, whether we say, called profanely, 
or began to profane, it amounts to the same; to call, in that 
sense, is to profane!’ B. This exquisite reasoning of Mr. 
Bellamy requires very little comment. ‘The verb omy certainly 
cannot have two significations ai the same time. If it signifies 
‘ coeptum est,’ the sense in which the King’s Bible takes it, it 
cannot at the same time signify ‘ profanum fuit.” Mr. B. is 
reduced to this alternative : either he has translated MTN who 
began to profane; in which case he has given a new and un- 
warranted sense to both words, besides giving Hophal the sense 
of Hiphil, and has given no translation of Np to call, or he 
has translated MT IN who began, and has given the new sense 
of to profane to N1p9.._ In either case he has given a new sense 


ee sonnel 


1 T have sought im vain for this. marginal reading in two Bibles ; in both I read, 
“« or to call themselves by the name of the Lord.” 
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to 1%, for I challenge Mr. Bellamy to produce any competent 
authority for giving the sense of ‘ who’ to this adverb. I have 
in vain searched Taylor’s Hebrew Concordance and Noldius’s 
‘Concordantiz Particularum for any thing like, this sense of the 
word. If Mr, Bellamy is allowed to give new senses to words 
and sentences, and to quote Mr. Bellamy’s authority alone in 
support of these new senses, the controversy can never have an 
end; butif he is requized to support his innovations, not by 
assertion, but by sattsfactory proof, the question as to his com- 
petence will very soon be decided in the mind of every one who 
has any grammatical knowledge of the Hebrew language. Mr. 
Bellamy complains of the attacks which have been made on his 
New Version. Be it remembered that he threw the first stone, 
by accusing the learned and able translators of our authorised 
version, of ignorance and repeated blunders, and of the strange 
and unheard-of absurdity of giving an indecent translation to 
passages, which have no indecent meaning in the original He- 
brew," 


Falmouth, Oct. 1820. KIMCHI, 
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AD POSTUMUM,? 
it recuperata Salute Genio et Musis indulgeat, 
CARMEN. » 


Non evasimus integri __ 
Infamem stabili pigram hyemem nive, 
Qua non sevior altera 
Unquam, aut corporibus perniciosior 
; Terris incubuit; tamen 
Exacta est, et adhuc, PostuMeE, vivimus. 
Duris libera vinculis 
Ripas pratereunt flumina; tutius 
Sulcant equora navite, 
Nee salsa adsiliunt littoribus vada. 


* « The indelicate sense in the following passages of the authorised version, 1$ 
NOT TO BE FOUND IN THE ORIGINAL HEBREW, but for obvious reasons [have not 
specified them. _ Gen, xxxy. 22, xxxviii. 9. &c. &c.” Bellamy’s Critical Examination, 
p- 29. 

* By M. Mathevon de Curnieu. Postumus is Le Chevalier de Parny, a French 
poet, whom the French call the rival of Tibullus.—Epir. 
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Jam, -spirante Favonio, 

Frondes arboribus, gramina pascuis, 
Atque hortis redeunt rose ; 

Rident prata novis picta coloribus : 
Sylvas pervolitant aves, 

Et mulcent variis cantibus zthera ; 
Respondentque loquacibus 

Lymphis et liquido murmure rivuli; 
Flavis aurea messibus 

Mox estas aderit, quam modo frugifer 
Autumnus perimet, modo 

Cessurus gelidis ipse Aquilonibus. 
Sic anni series fluit ; 

Certam continuis mensibus orbitam 
fEterno semel ordine 

Prescripsit Deus, et mitibus asperas 
Alternat vicibus vices ; 

Errant perpetuis sidera cursibus ; 
Perstant cardinibus suis ‘ 

Orbes, ipsaque firmat diuturnitas 
Ceeli tecta adaniantina, 

Et, quas Sol peragrat, signiferas domos. 
At nos tempore vincimur, 

Fit morsu tacito nos mimuit dies 
Inclusos spatio: brevi, 

Currentesque viam non iterabilem. 
Ergo, Postume, dum licet, 

Vite (nam fagiunt) gaudia callido 
Usu sedulus occupa, et 

Quid florum superest, si superest, lege. 


AD F. M..,’ 
Poétam Lusitanum, ex gravi morbo convalescentem, 
CARMEN. 
(Auctore Mathevon de Curnieu. 1804.) 


Src est; neque humane immerito gemens 
Inflicta genti tot quereris mala, 


* Francesco Manoel, a Lyric poet of the first rank, who died at Paris in 1819, 
Feb. 25.—-Epir, 
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FRANCISCE, damnatosqué duri » 
‘Terrigenas miseros laboris. 


Eheu! quot atris pestibus urimur ! 
Urunt medentes acrius ; ingruunt 
Mentis tumultus Sica eai 
Quos et amor movet et cupido 


Insana fame: quid, quod et insuper 
Viris adherens mercurialibus 
Plerumque paupertas acumen 
Ferrea et ingenium retundit ? 


Hac lege rerum caliidus Arbiter . 
Mundique Rector ambiguo semel 
Mortalibus concessit uti 
_Munere; ne nimium beati, 


Fretique vanis artibus, ebrios 
Dum fluxa sensus gaudia detinent, 
Hanc lucis usuramque vite 
Perpetuam propriamve sperent. 


Nobis .imiquas sic variat vices, 
Volvens arenam clepsydra mobilem, 
Ut, dulcibus miscens amara, 
Stare diu vetet ulla fatum. 


Spirare primam qui dedit, altimam 
Decrevit horam: ver breve currimus, 
Fessique mox curvam subimus _ 
Canitiem stabilesque rugas. 


Ergo querelis pone modum tuis ; 

Condisce vitam, nec muliebriter 
Frangi, neque extolli insolenter 
Socraticum patiare pectus. 


Est vir ferendo: tu neque desines 
Recti decorique officn tenax, 
Per damna, per fraudes malorumque 
Insidias animosus ire. 


Quo prisca virtus, quo Patriz vocat 
Cura adjuvandz consilio aut manu ; 
Scriptisque falles seu jocosis 
Tedia, seu hbeat severis. 
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_Olim procellas et celerem fugam * 
Nosti, relinquens, non avibus bonis, 
Laresque moerentesque amicos, 
_ Et patriam reditus negantem ; 


- Sed liberales vertere spiritug 
Calumniosum non valuit nefas ; 
Nec magna divinis sonantem 
Carminibus cohibere venam. 


Quam pzne nuper pessima febrium 
Te injurioso proruit impetu ! 
Quam pene non tangenda furve 
Stamina subsecuere Parce ! 


Laborioso quum tibi anhelitu 
Virile tussis concuteret latus, 
Horrenda (vidi) luridusque 
Marcida tingeret ora pallor. 


Flevisse Clio, Melpomene suum 
Flevisse fertur, visa iterum sibi 
Lugere Flaccum ; séd rapaci 
Te Deus herbipotens ab Oreo. 


Salvum reduxit, non sine plurimo un- 
dequaque plausu. Reddere debitum 
Carmen memento ; nec reposta 
Pulchra dies careat lagena. 


Sic te benigno numine Delius 
Diu sororum servet amans choro, 
Longumque depellat senectam ; 
Difficilem querulosque morbos!? 


-* Philosophical opinions, too warmly professed by Manoel, who was a 
Portuguese, and a priest, incensed against him the Inquisition, and he 
was obliged to make a hasty departure.—Epir. : 

7 We wish the Author of these elegant verses had been acquainted 
with the rules for the scansion of Alcaie verse in No. xxii, of the Clas- 
sical Journal.—Eprr. 
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SYLVA, or SILVA. 


Tur orthography of this term remains so remarkably unsettled, 
that the same author, in two works published in succession,' 38 
found to adopt both modes of writing it. Not without consi- 
deration certainly, and probably, as it is conceived, on right 
grounds, he abides by the latter mode, which it would seem, 
has the authority of all ancient MSS, 

The analogy between vay and Silva appears the sole argu- 
ment adduced by those who adopt the y, as if it were an ascer- 
tained point that the Greek now in print was the parent from 
which the Latin is sprung; or that any deviation in Latin from 
this model must necessarily be a corruption. ‘That the two 
tongues have an intimate relation, is evident ; that the ancestors 
of each nation once spoke the same dialect, may be true; and 
even that in Greek the deflection may be less from the primi- 
tive tongue; but that this is to be predicated of every individual 
word, or of this word in particular, can by no means be ad- — 
mitted. 

In another term which exists in both tongues, vs, sus, the origi- 
nal form, ods, remains; in another, in which the sibilation has 
been in like manner dropped, or transposed, by the Greeks, as, 
sal, it is observable that in every other European tongue, whether 
of Celtic, Sclavonic, or ‘Teutonic derivation, the same name, 
however differently pronounced, is given to, this substance, and in 
every other tongue is the initial s retained, with the exception 
of the three Cimbric dialects, Armorian, Welsh, and Cornish. 
Horne ‘Tooke remarks, that the words of a language in its pro- 
gress, as an army in its march, are more likely to suffer loss by 
the desertion of letters, than to receive the accretion of others. 
In these terms silva, sus, and sal, therefore, it is more probable 
that the deviation from the primordial term has been in the 
Greek, by conyerting the s into an aspirate, and that in fact the 
Roman term approaches nearest the original. | 

In the sound of the vowel, there probably was as little uni- 
formity in the two dialects. A term of such ordinary occur- 
rence must, by different tribes, have been differently pronounced. 


Y * Wakefield’s Georgics, 1788, Sylva, passim. —Wakefield’s Silva, 1793, 
wC. 5 
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tn the Teutonic dialect the term for salt, for example, appears 
to have been pronounced salz, sealt, sel, ‘idl, sul, zout.. How 
then can we be justified in correcting by our ety mological no- 
tions, the Roman spelling, by the Greek? But even if it were 
as true as it is incredible, that vay was the original term, and 
silva its derivative, if the only proof to which we can resort, if 
MSS. concur in giving silva, what right can we have to correct 
them? Even in modern tongues we cannot take a similar liberty; 
we know, for instance, that the word fancy, is derived from_ 
€avTacia, yet no one now ventures to write, phancy. 

One of our most eminent men, as distinguished by his con- 
-versational talent, as by his learning, (and by saying this, he is 
sufficiently identified,) accounts for some persons pronouncing 
kewcumber, by their wish to show that they know how to spell 
the word: so, probably, they who write sylva, want to prove: 
their acquaintance with Greek. 

A remark made by Jacob Bryant well deserves attention: 
‘“ When people see two languages that have a similitude, they 
almost always suppose that one is derived from the other. ‘They 
may just as well, when they see in a large family, two children 
like one another, imagine one to be the parent, the other the 
offspring ; whereas these two, and all the brothers and sisters, 
are from a former parent: for similitude does not intimate 
precedency.” 
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Meaning of rpaxvs. 


Tuere is a peculiar signification of the word rpaxyic, which 
H. Stephens and other Lexicographers have omitted, and which 
is not sufficiently expressed by the Latin asper. In the follow- 


» Wachteri Glossarium, 1351. 
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ing instances it appears to imply ¢mpatient of opposition, sen- 
sible of offence, or, without a periphrasis, may perhaps be ren- 
dered by our word hasty. 

Hisch, Prom, v. 35. “Amas 8 rpceyds doris dv véov upary. 

Sept. c. Theb. 1046. Tarts ye wévros dijuos Exduyav xanc. 

The following passage from Plutarch is quoted by H. Ste- 
phens under the word dugagxnos, and is very apposite: Ovdey 
yao orm yatioov xual Tpxyd xe barepseron ws dnp eu eomparylang 
doxovons emir Bavomevos. 


Eur. Med. 446. Od viv xareidoy mpitov, AAAR TOAAAKIS, 
Tpaxeiay deyny, ws apyyavoy xaxdys- 
In this instance, a hasty temper seems the exact interpretation 
of tparyeiay dpyny. 


Use of oiuas and doxéw by Demosthenes and Xenophon. 


Mr. Barker, in the Classical Journal, No. V. p. 152., has: 
noticed a curious use of ojze: in Demosthenes, as in the fol- 
lowing instances: GAA’, oipos, xabnuele oddiv moiodvres: again, 

rg x ‘Y ~ x \ 7 Ai se i 
xa} OCI TH AV, Oluo, MOOTOH KAY Minpay OUveLY, maT cDdEArEs. 


The use of 80xéw in Xenophon is equally curious, and nearly 
parallel; K. Il. 1.1, 1. Hoaaods & eoxotpev xarapemalyxevas xab 
2y idloss olxoss, xT. A. Ibid. i. 1, 2. doug rolvwy tas ayerus 
Boxotpev opdv paAAov MeArcdoas wellerdus tois vomevooiv, } TOUS ay- 
bpwmous tois apyouct. Ibid.i. 3, 6. "Oca ody xab exuboueba, xab 
yobyjolas Soxotpev meph adrov, x. 7. A, 


M. 
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ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE GREEKS. 


Part I, 


As the mythology of the Greeks is intimately connected with 
their philosophy and theology, it is not at all wonderful, since 
the moderns are ignorant of the latter, that they have not genu- 
inely developed the former. Lord Bacon, indeed, has done all, 
in attempting to unfold this mythology, that great genius, with- 
out the assistance of genuine philosophy, is able to effect. But 
the most piercing sagacity, the most brilliant wit, and the most 
exquisite subtilty of thought, without this assistance, are here 
of no avail. Itis indeed easy for ingenious men to explain an 
ancient fable, in a way which to the superficial observer shall 
appear to be the precise meaning which its inventor designed to 
convey, though it be in reality very far from the truth. This 
may be easily accounted for, by considering that all fables are 
images of truths; but those of the Greeks, of truths with which 
but few are acquainted, Hence,:like pictures of unknown per- 
sons, they become the subjects of endless conjecture and absurd 
opinion, from the similitude which every one fancies he discovers 
in them to objects which are generally known, and with which 
he is familiar. He who understands the explanations given by 
the Platonic philosophers, of these fables, will immediately sub- 
scribe to the truth of this observation, as he will find that these 
interpretations are a scientific development of their external or 
apparent meaning. 

In order to demonstrate this, I shall present the reader with 
an elucidation of some of the principal fables of the Greeks, by 
these philosophers, and particularly of those of Homer: prepara- 
tory to which, it will be necessary, in the first place, to consider 
whence the ancients were induced to devise fables; 1n thesecond 
piace, to show what the difference is, between the fables of philo- 
sophers and those of poets ; and in the third place, to enumerate 
the differemt species of fables, aad give examples of each. 

As to the first particular then, the ancients employed fables,? 
looking to two things, nature and our soul. ‘They employed 
them by looking to nature, and the fabrication of things, as fol- 


~ 


* Vid. Olympiodor. MS. Schol. in Platonis Gorgiam. 
VOL. A XII. Cl, Jl. NO, XLY. C 
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lows.—From things that are visible, we believe in things invisible; 
and from bodies, in incorporeal natures. For, seeing the orderly 
arrangement of bodies in the universe, we understand that a cer- 
tain incorporeal power presides over them. As we therefore see 
that our body is moved, but. is no longer so after death, we con- 
ceive that it was a certain incorporeal power which moved it. 
Hence perceiving that we believe in things incorporeal and invi- 
sible from things visible and corporeal, fables came to be 
adopted, in order that we might arrive from things visible to 
invisible natures ; as for instance, that on hearing the adulteries, 
bonds, and lacerations, of the Gods, the castrations of heaven, 
and the like, we may not rest satisfied with the apparent mean- 
ing of such particulars, but may proceed to the unapparent, and 
investigate its true signification, After this manner therefore, 
looking to the nature of things, were fables employed.’ 

But from looking to the human soul, they originated as fol- 
lows: While we are children we live according to the phantasy ; 
but the phantastic part is conversant with figures, and types, 
and things of this kind. ‘That the phantastic part in us therefore 
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' The philosopher Sallust likewise, in the following admirable manner, unfolds 
the reason why fables were employed by the ancients, in his golden treatise On the 
Gods and’the World." ° 

‘* The first utility arising from fables is this—that they excite us to inquiry, and 
do not suffer our reasoning power to remain in indolent rest. That fables therefore 
are divine, may be shown from those by whom.they are employed. For they are 
used by divinely inspired poets ; by the best of philosophers; by those who insti- 
tuted the mysteries ;.and by the Gods themselves in oracles. But why fables are 
divine, it is the province of philosophy to investigate. Since, then, all beings rejoice 
in similitude, but turn away abhorrent from dissimilitude, it is requisite that asser- 
tions about the Gods should be similar to them, in order that they may be adapted 
to the dignity of their essence, and may render the Gods propitious to those by 
whom the assertions are made ; which can alone be effeeted through fables. Hence 
fables imitate the Gods, and the goodness of the Gods, according to the effable and 
ineffable, the visible and invisible, the perspicuous and the concealed. For as the 
Gods impart to all men in common the benefits produced by sensibles, but to the 
wise alone the benefits of intelligibles, thus also fables proclaim to all men that 
there are Gods; but who they are, and in what their nature consists, they unfold 
to those who are capable of obtaining this knowledge. They likewise imitate the 
energies of the Gods. For the world also may be called a fable; bodies, indeed, 
and sensible things being visibly contained in it, but souls and intellects subsisting 
in it latently. And besides this, to teach all men the truth concerning the Gods, 
produces.contempt in the stupid, through their inability of understanding it, and 
indolence in the worthy ; but to conceal the truth in fables, prevents the contempt of 
the former, and compels the latter to philosophise. Why, however, do fables speak 
of thefts, adulteries, paternal bonds, and other absurd and atrocious deeds? May 
it not. be said, that such narrations are attended with this admirable effect—that the 
soul, through the apparent absurdity, is immediately led to conceive that these asser= 
tions are veils, and that the truth contained in them is arcane ? 


1 Vid. Cap. IIL. 
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may be preserved, we employ fables, in consequence of this part 
rejoicing in fables. It may also be said, that a fable is nothing 
else than a false discourse,* adumbrating the truth: for a 
fable is the image of truth. But the soul is the image of the 
natures prior to herself; and hence she rejoices in fables, as 
an image in an image. As we are therefore from our childhood 
nourished in fables, it is necessary that they should be intro- 
duced. And thus much for the first problem, concerning the 
origin of fables. 

In the second place, let us consider ‘what the difference is 
between the fables of philosophers and poets. Each, therefore, 
has something in which it abounds more than, and something in 
which itis deficient from, the other. Thus for instance, the 
poetic fable abounds in this—that we must not rest satisfied with 
the apparent meaning, but pass on to the occult truth. For 
who, endued with intellect, would believe that Jupiter was desi- 
rous of having connexion with Juno, and on the ground, with- 
out waiting to go into the bed-chamber? So that the poetic 
fable abounds, in consequence of asserting such things as do not 
suffer us to stop at the apparent, but lead us to explore the 
occult truth. But it is defective in this, that tt deceives those of 
a juvenile age.* Plato, therefore, neglects fables of this kind, 
and bhanishes Hemer from his Republic; because youth, on 
hearing such fables, will not be able to distinguish what 1s alle- 
gorical from what is not, 

Philosophical fables, on the contrary, do not injure those who 
go no farther than the apparent meaning. ‘Thus for instance, 
they assert that there are punishments and rivers under the earth: 
and if we adhere to the literal meaning of these, we shall not be 
injured. But they are deficient in this, that as their apparent 
signification does not injure, we often content ourselves with 


* Conformably to this definition of a fable by Olympiodorus, Timzus the Locrian, 
in his treatise meps buyes norpw nat Puoioc, SayS: we yap Ta wate vorwdert mone 
vy ores, EbKne Idd) ELAM TOLC uytesvotacotc® OUTW THC Puxac PRP OMES Levdeor Aoyorg 
exe jan aynTar aradect, is e. For as we sometimes restore bodies to health by things 
of a noxious nature, when this is not to be effected by such as are most salubrious ; 
thus also we restrain souls [from evil conduct,] by false assertions, when they are 
incapable of being led by suchas are true.” So entirely ignorant, however, are many 
of the present day, even among those that are called learned, of this definition of 
a fable, that the fables of Homer are continually defamed by these men, as mon- 
strously incongruous, from not perceiving that they have a hidden meaning, and 
that like the curtains which formerly guarded the adyta of temples from the pro- 
fane eye, they are the veils of truths the most luminous and divine. : 

2 Hence it follows that those who are deceived by these fables, i. e. who consider 
them solely according to their literal meaning, are juvenile in understanding. 
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this, and do not explore the latent truth. We may also say, 
that philosophic fables look to the energies of the soul. For 
if we were entirely intellect alone, and had no connexion with 
the phantasy, we should not require fables, in consequence of 
always associating with intellectual natures. If, again, we were 
entirely irrational, and lived according to the phantasy, and had 
no other energy than this, it would be requisite that the whole 
of our life should be fabulous. Since, however, we possess 
intellect, opinion, and phantasy, demonstrations are given with 
a view to intellect: and hence Plato says, that if any one is 
willing to energise according to intellect, he will have demonstra- 
tions bound with adamantine chains ; if according to opinion, 
he will have the testimony of renowned persons ; and if accord- 
ing to the phantasy, he will have fables by which it is excited ; 
so that from all these he will derive advantage. 

Plato therefore rejects the more tragical mode of mytholo- 
gising adopted by the ancient poets, who thought proper to 
establish an arcane theology respecting the Gods, and on this 
account devised wanderings, castrations, battles, and lacerations, 
of the Gods, and many other symbols of the truth about 
divine natures, which this theology conceals ;—this mode he 
rejects, and asserts that it is in every respect most foreign from 
erudition. Buthe considers those mythological discourses about 
the Gods, to be more persuasive and more adapted to truth, 
which assert that a divine nature 1s the cause of all good, but of 
no evil; and that it is void of all mutation, comprehending in 
itself the fountain of truth, but never becoming the cause of 
any deception to others. For such types of theology Socrates 
delivers in the Republic. 

Hence, all the fables of Plato, guarding the truth in conceal- 
ment, have not even their externally apparent apparatus, dis- 
cordant with our undisciplined and unperverted anticipations of 
divinity. But they bring with them an image of the mundane 
composition, in which both the apparent beauty is worthy of 
divinity, and a beauty more divine than this is established in 
the unapparent lives and powers of its causes, 

In the third place, with respect to the different species of 
fables, they are five i number, and are beautifully unfolded by 
the philosopher Sallust, ii bis treatise on the Gods and the 
World," as follows: “ Of fables, some are theological, others 
physical, others psychical, (or pertaining to soul,) others mate- 


1 Vid, Cap. IV. 
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rial, and others are mingled from these. Theological fables 
never employ body, but survey the essences themselves of the 
Gods; and of this kind, are Saturn’s absorptions of bis children, 
For since Saturn is an intellectual! God, but every intellect is 
converted to itself, the fable obscurely indicates the essence of 
the God. But we may survey fables physically,” when they 
speak of the energies of the Gods about the world. Thus for 
instance, some conceiving Time to be Saturn, and calling the 
parts of time the children of the whole of time, say that the 
children are absorbed by the father. The psychical mode of 
fables consists in surveying the energies of the soul herself ; 
because the intellections of our souls, though they proceed into 
other things, yet abide in their parents. And the material 
mode, is that which is especially used through imerudition by 
the Egyptians, who call bodies themselves, and conceive them 
to be, Gods. According to this mode, earth is denominated 
Tsis, but moisture Osiris, and heat Typhon; or water is called 
Saturn, but fruits Adonis, and wine Bacchus. And to assert, 
indeed, that these are dedicated to. the Gods, in the same manner 
as plants, and stones, and animals, is the province of wise men; 
but it pertains to madmen only to call them Gods; unless after 
the same manner as when from custom we call the orb of the 
sun, and the rays emanating from that orb, the sun itself. 
‘‘'The mized species of fables may be seen in many other ex- 
amples, and in that in which it is said that Strife at a banquet 
of the Gods threw a golden apple, and that a contention about 
it arising among the Goddesses, they were sent by Jupiter to 
take the judgment of Paris, who, being charmed with the beauty 
of Venus, gave her the apple in preference to the rest. For 
here, the banquet manifests the supermundane powers of the 
Gods; and on this account they subsist in conjunction with 
each other. But the golden apple is the world, which, as it 
consists of contraries, is very properly said to be thrown by 
Strife. As different Gods, however, impart different gifts to the 
world, they appear to contend for the apple. Anda soul living 
according to sense, (for this is Paris) and not perceiving the 
other powers in the universe, says that the apple subsists alone 
through the beauty of Venus. But of fables, the theological 


Thus also he is defined by Plato in the Cratylus to be xopo¢ vous, a pure intellect. 
Saturn, according to the fable, not only devoured his children, but afterwards re- 
funded them, because intellect not only seeks and procreates, but produces into 
light and profits. 

2 I refer the reader who wishes to see the physical species of fables largely unfolded, 
to the allegories of Heraclides or Heraclitus in Gale’s Opuscula Mythologica. 
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pertain to philosophers; the physical and psychical to poets; 
and the mixed, to the mysteries ; since the intention of ajl mys- 
teries is to conjoin us to the world and the Gods.” And thus 
much for the different species of fables according to the excel- 
lent Sallust. 

Previous to a development of some of the fables of Homer, 
it will be requisite to observe that this most divine poet, by 
combining fiction with historical facts, has delivered to us some 
very occult, mystic, and valuable information, in those two ad- 
mirable poems, the [lad and Odyssey. Hence, by those who 
directed their attention to this recondite information, he was 
said, according to the tragical mode of speaking, which was usual 
with the most ancient writers, to have been blind, because, as 
Proclus* observes, he separated himself from sensible beauty, 
and extended the intellect of his soul to invisible and true har- 
mony. He was said therefore to be blind, because that intel- 
lectual beauty to which he raised himself, cannot be perceived 
by corporeal eyes. ‘Thus too Orpheus is tragically said to have 
been lacerated in an all-various manner, because men of that 
age partially participated of his mystic doctrine. ‘The principal 
part of it however was received by the Lesbians; and on this 
account his head, when separated from his body, is said to 
have been carried to Lesbos. Hence the Platonic Hermeas, 
conformably to this opinion of the hidden meaning of the Iliad, 
beautifully explains as follows the Trojan war, in his Scholia 
on the Phedrus of Plate. 

“ By Ilion we must understand the generated and material 
place, which is so denominated from mud and matter, (mapa thy 
sAvy xo Thy vAyy) and in which there are war and sedition. But 
the Trojans are material forms, and all the lives which subsist 
about bodies. Hence also the Trojans are called genuine (iba- 
yevets), For all the lives which subsist about bodies, and irra- 
tional * souls, are favorable and attentive to their proper matter. 
On the contrary, the Greeks are rational souls, coming from 
Greece, 1. e. from the intelligible into matter. Hence the 
Greeks are called foreigners, (exyAvdes) and vanquish the ‘l'ro- 
jans, as being of a superior order. But they fight with each 
other about the image of Helen, as the poet says [about the 
image of Eneas]; 

Around the phantom, Greeks and Trojans fight. 


1 In Plat. Polit. p. 398. 
? Instead of avadoyo: Luxe in this place, itis necessary to read @doyos Puyas, 
3 Tliad V.v. 461. 
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Helen signifying intelligible beauty, being a certain vessel 
(cAsvon Tis oven), attracting to itself intellect. An efflux there- 
fore of this intelligible beauty is imparted to matter through 
Venus ; and about this efflux of beauty the Greeks fight with 
the Trojans [i. e. rational with irrational lives'], And those 
indeed, that oppose and vanquish matter, return to the intelli- 
gible world, which is their true country ; but those who do not, 
as is the case with the multitude, are bound to matter. As 
therefore the prophet in the tenth book of the Republic, previ- 
ously to the descent of souls, announces to them how they may 
return, [to their pristine felicity] according to periods of a thou- 
sand and ten thousand years; thus also Calchas predicts to the 
Greeks their return in ten years, the number ten being a sym- 
bol of a perfect period. And as in the lives of souls some are 
elevated through philosophy, others through the amatory art, 
and others through the royal and warlike disciplines; so with 
respect to the Greeks, sonre act with rectitude through prudence, 
but others through war or love, and their return is different [ac- 
cording to their different pursuits].” 

It may also be said, that by the Greeks and ‘Trojans, Homer 
adumbrates the twofold orders of mundane natures, arising from 
a division of the universe into the incorporeal and the corporeal, 
and from again dividing the incorporeal into the more intellec- 
tual and the more material natures; but the corporeal into the 
heavens and the sublunary region; the heavens into contrary 
periods; and the sublunary region into opposite powers. And 
that he also adumbrates through these, the powers of an oppo- 
site characteristic, which subsist in the mundane Gods, in 
dzmons, in souls, and in bodies. ‘ Hence, says Proclus,? 
Homer when energising enthusiastically, represents Jupiter 
speaking, and converting to himself the twofold co-ordinations 
of Gods; becoming himself, as it were, the centre of all the 
divine genera in the world, and making all things obedient to 
his intellection. But at one time he conjoins the multitude of 
Gods to himself without a medium, and at another through 
Themis as the medium : 


ce nS SESS TE SEE TE ESI ELLE ELE SLL IL AIEEE OIE LL LE LY TCE LLILE LE LLL ILE LE ELE LEE FLL LIDD 


* Conformably to this, Proclus in Plat. Polit. p. 398, says, “that all the beauty 
subsisting about generation [or the regions of sense] from the fabrication of things, is 
signified by Helen; about which there is a perpetual battle of souls, till the more 
intellectual having vanquished the more irrational forms of life, return to the place 
from whence they originally came.” » For the beauty which is in the realms of gene- 
ration is an efflux of intelligible beauty. 


2 InTim. p.-@00. 
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** But Jove to’ Themis gives command to call 
The Gods to council.’”? 


For this Goddess pervading every where collects the divine 
number, and converts it to the demiurgic monad. For the Gods 
are both separate from mundane affairs, and eternally provide for 
all things, being at the same time exempt from them through the 
highest transcendency, and extending their providence every where. 
For their uumingled nature is not without providential energy, 
nor is their providence mingled with matter. ‘Chrough tran- 
scendency of power, they are not filled with the subjects of their 
government; and through beneficent will, they make all things 
similar to themselves; in permanently abiding, proceeding ; 
and in being separated from, being similarly present to, all 
things. Since, therefore, the Gods that govern the world, and 
the demons the attendants of these, receive after this manner 
unmingled purity, and providential administration from their 
father; at one time he converts them to himself without a 
eae, aud illuminates them with a separate, unmingled, and 
pure form of lfe. Whence also I think he orders them to be 
separated from all things, to remain exempt in Olympus,” and 
neither convert themselves to Greeks nor Barbarians; which is 
just the same as to say, that they must transcend the twofold 
orders of mundane natures, and abide immutably in undefiled 
intellection. But at another time, he converts them to a provi- 
dential attention to secondary natures, through Themis, calls 
upon them to direct the mundane battle, and excites different 
Gods to different works.” 

As to the recondite meaning of the Odyssey, the opinion of 
Numenius the Pythagorean appears to me to be highly probable, 
that Homer in the person of Ulysses represents to us a man 
who passes in a regular manner over the dark and stormy sea of 
generation ; and thus at length arrives at that region, where 
tempests and seas are unknown, and finds a nation, 


‘“ Who ne’er knew salt, or heard the billows roar.” 
Odyss. xi. 122. and xxii. 270. 


‘¢ For indeed,” says Porphyry,* “ it will not be lawful for any one 
to depart from this sensible life in a regular way, and in the 
shortest time, who blinds and irritates his material demon; but 


‘ Tliad. XX. v. 5. 
2 j,e. In the highest and purest intellectual splendor. 
3 De Antro Nympharum p. 271. 
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he who dares todo this will be pursued by the anger of the 
marine and material Gods, whom it is first requisite to appease 
by sacrifices, labors, and patient endurance; at one time by 
contending with perturbations, at another time by employing 
stratagems of various kinds, by all which he transmutes himself 
into different forms; so that at length being stripped of the 
torn garments* by which his true person was concealed, he 
may recover the ruined empire of his soul. Nor will he even 
then be freed from molestation, till he has entirely passed over 
the raging sea, and taken a long farewell of its storms; till, 
though connected with a mortal nature, he becomes, through 
deep attention to intelligible concerns, so ignorant of marine 
and material operations, as to mistake an oar for a corn-van.” 
Porphyry adds, ‘‘ Nor is it proper to believe that interpretations 
of this kind are forced, and are nothing more than the conjec- 
tures of ingenious men; but when we consider the great wisdom 
of antiquity, and how much Homer excelled in intelligence, and 
in every kind of virtue, we ought not to doubt, that he has 
secretly represented the images of divine things under the con- 


cealments of. fable.” 
LL. TAY LOR. 
Walworth. 
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NO. Xl. 


[Continued from No. XLII. p. 280.] 
I. Elmsl. Annot. in Eurip, Med. p. 150, not. ad init. “ Nihil 


° ee . . . x . 
apud Atticos poétas rarius vocali ¢ ante particulam dy elisa.” 


® i, e. Becoming purified through the exercise of the cathartic virtues; Porphyry 
elegantly alludes to this denudation through the exercise of these virtues, in the fol- 
Jowing passage, in his excellent treatise De Abstinentia. Lib. I. p. 27. Amoduteoy 
cup TOUS TOAAOUE MALY YsTWVELC, TOV TE OLUTOY TOVTOY AML THPALYOY, HCE OVS eqwiev niage- 
erpreOen, mpore Kes overs Tog deppraaTiverc® ‘"yusevoL Oe wel MY LT VES ETL TO oradtoy ave Per 
yuprev, ems To THE LUNs OdUpaTrice aywricorevar, i. e. “ We must therefore divest our- 
selves of our many garments, both this visible and fleshy garment, and those with 
which we are inwardly clothed, and which are proximate to the cutaneous vestments. 
But we must enter the stadium naked, and without the encumbrance of dress, stre- 
nuously contending for the Olympia of the soul.” 
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Mr. Elmsley has forgotten to qualify his observation by con- 
fining it to the third persons singular of verbs: see the note 
itself. 


Il. Remarks on the ‘ Hints to form the Ovidian Distich,” 
inserted in No. X LILI. of Clas. Journ. p. 221-224. 


Art. 1. “ Four verses out of five, or nearly so, commence 
with a dactyl.” A dactylic commencement is likewise more 
frequent in pure heroics, though not in the same proportion, 
especially in Virgil, who employs the opening spondee at least 
as frequently as any of the Latin poets. 

2. “ When the sense of the first line overflows by a single 
word into the second, that word almost always forms a dactyl, 
or atrochee.—The exception to this rule is very rare, and 
takes place perhaps only with a verb: 


Inde due pariter, visu mirabile, palme 
Surgunt: ex illis altera major erat.” 


In heroics, likewise, a spondaic word at the beginning of a line, 
followed by a pause in the sense, appears generally to be avoid- 
ed as a fault by the best writers. 

6. “ The trisyllabic ending is avoided in the short line.” 
There is indeed only one instance, we believe, in the whole of 
Ovid, in which the short line ends with a trisyllable ; it occurs 
either in the Tristia, or the De Ponto, but we are not able to 
refer to the passage. 

7. A somewhat similar rule holds with regard to the succes- 
sive stanzas of our own Elegiac metre, commonly so called, 
(see Gray’s Elegy,) and the octo-syllabic quatrain,’ one of the 
most pleasing of our shorter measures. ‘The occasional cnter- 
lacement of the couplets mm heroic rhyme is perhaps a more 
parallel instance. 


* We shall be excused for quoting a beautiful illustration from Lord 
Byron: 
: “Oh! who like him had watch’d thee here? 
Or sadly mark’d thy glazing eye, 
In that last hour ere Death appear, 
When silent Sorrow fears to sigh, 
Till all were past? But when no more 
’T was thine to reck of human woe, 
Affection’s heart-drops, gushing o'er, 
Had flow’d as. fast—as now they flow.” 
Lines to Thyrsa. 
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9. “ The cxsural lengthening of a short syllable—is very 
uncommon : 
Ut rediit animus, tenues a pectore vestes,”’ Kc. 
We doubt, indeed, whether it ever takes place, except in the case 
of verbs ending-in 27¢, the concluding syllable of which 1s with- 
out scruple produced by Ovid. Female appellatives in ra, 
from the Greek pa, are lengthened on account of their derivation: 


Mittit Hypermnestra de tot modo fratribus uni. 
Perdat opes Phedra: parces, Neptune, nepoti. 
11, The following occurs in the Tristia : 
Roma relinquenda est: utraque justa mora est. _ 
Of the works written by Ovid subsequently to his banish- 
ment, it may be said in general, that as they exhibit less of his 


characteristic merits (and faults) than his earlier writings, so 
they are less elaborate in point of metre. 


I1I. Metrical Lines. : 


Thuc. iii. 40, del moAguious: of re réeprovres Adya— 

Xen. Mem. Soc. iv. 2, 10. dyabis yevérbasr, cvaagyers Ta 
Peppa — 

Plat. Theag. p. 128, B. trav paxagioy te xal copay pwalnnarwy, 

Dem. Phil. i. p. 42, Reiske. xal rgocéyew tov voy rourors 
2béAovew amavres— 

Polyb. i. 18. eis “Hpaxasiav, mpdrov wev mpaginomyras.— 

Appian. de Bell. Civil. ii. 5. wéddrwy traretoeiy mpmros 
Lo Heper yucny, ws avTos, oluce, TOAAR Tév xugoUBEevOY— 
If the first may be tolerated as a scazon, it ought to have been 
mentioned, that the iambic line in No. XLIII, p. 172, 1. 2, 
was intended as a comic one. 


Polyan. Strat. lib. iii. sub fin. rods pay ody adr@ ovArAaBov 
Zoyoe, TA— : 

Cic. Acad. |. iv. 14. Essent dicta, in conspectu consedimus 
omnes, 

Tac. Ann. xii. 37. Amisi? non si vos omnibus imperitare— 
xvi. 22. Poppaam Divam non credere, cujus in acta— 


— 


IV. Fr. Eur. Phaéth. (cited CZ. Jd. xliii. p. 169.) TTHOTOVT A 


maid évouberovy—qu. voulérouy. 


—Fragm. ejusd. dram. e MS. Par. descript. p. 159. 


2 ec # \ 
ST PA EY Otc, 090 mUpOs, 
yipmovra 8 olxoy médavos evddvev xamvov, x. T. Au 
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MEPOY®, as Gis 5 Opa wij Oumaray mugoupevoy 
MAT O1MOY ATUOY KEIO AMOTTAAET IONS 5 

So in Mason’s Caractacus, Caractacus mistakes the light arising 
from the conflagration of the sacred grove, for that of the rising 
sup.t ‘The confusion of nuptial festivities with funereal lamenta- 
tions, which appears inthe fragment as it at present stands, bears a 
singular resemblance to a well-known passage of Mr. Milman’s 
late drama, the Fall of Jerusalem. ‘Uhewhole fragment breathes 
the spirit of Euripides; the description im 1, 23-37, fol. 162, isa 
beautiful example of that style ofrural painting which the accom- 
plished translator of Aristophanes, (Quart. Rev. No. X LY. on 
Female Education in Greece) has observed to be characteristic 
of Euripides. 7 

V. We have been favored, by a well known classical scholar, 
with the following extract from Noltenius’s Lexicon, as apposite 
to one muscological branch of our lucubrations. It will be 
perceived that many of the lines (indeed nearly the whole 
of those quoted from the New ‘lestament) are inadmissible. 
The extract, however, may amuse some of our readers; and with 
it we conclude this most frivolous portion of our frivolous 
labors. We must at the same time request our learned contri- 
butor? to accept our thanks for his kindness. 


Noltenit Lexicon. P. IV. col. 1867—1870. 


Versus improvisos et fortuitos in Cicerone et optimis scripto- 
ribus observamus. 
En! Hexametrum, qui Ciceroni in Oratione pro Archia c. 
1. obrepsit : 
‘In qua me non inficior mediocriter esse 
Versatum,’ 7 
Alius Hexameter occurrit L. 2. Attic. Ep. 18.: 
‘ Displiceo mihi, nec sine summo scribo dolore.’ 
Item in Orat. post reditum ad Quirites : 
‘ Auctores, testes, laudatoresque fuerunt.’ 


* See the fine opening of the sixth book of The Task. Hom. I]. xxii.— 
KaAKdS bE CAdurerto eixeAds abyh mupds airouevoto, ) HeAfov avidvTos. 

7 One of the minor yeAwroroo) in that miscellany of Momus, Black- 
wocd’s Magazine, (No. xlill. pp. 76, 77.) has, in the course of an article 
devoted to the exposure of an oversight recorded in the Clas. JI. No. xh, 
p- 23, ad fin. arraigned a gentleman as author of the Miscellanea Clas- 
sica. We beg leave to vindicate the accused from this charge, and to 
assure our facetious friend that Mr. is as innocent of these articles, 
as James Hogg, Esq. is said to be of the boorish epistle in the No. of 
Blackwood, which bears his name, ‘This statement is elicited from us 
by a sentiment of justice. 
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Item L, 1. de Leg.: 
‘Nullius agricole cultu stirps tam diuturna.’ 
Item in Epp. : 
‘ His ego consiliis si te preesentem habuissem,’ 
Item L. 1. Acad. Quest. n. 14.: 
‘Quum sunt dicta, in conspectu consedimus omnes.’ 
Item L. 4. Acad. Quest. n. 122.: 
‘ Crassis occultata et circumfusa tenebris.’ 
Item Orat. 1. in Catil. init. Iambicus senarius: 
‘ Senatus bec intelligit, Consul videt.’ 
Ac preter hos Senarios, quos vix possumus effugere, interdum 
etiam Phalecum admittit: v. g 
‘Successit tibi Lucius Metellus.’ 
Et Lib. 3. de Oratore, ubi ipse hoc tanquam vitium incessit, 
totum Distichon imprudens incessit: 
‘ Ac mihi quidem veteres illi majus quiddam animo 
[ Complexi, plus multo etiam vidisse videntur, 


Quam quantum nostrorum ingeniorum acies |] 
intueri potest.’ 


Tacitus Hexametro incipit Annales suos : 
‘Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere.’ 
Integer etiam Hexameter apud eundem occurrit in ejus Germ. 
c. 39. n. 2.: | | 
‘ Augurils patrum et prisca formidine sacrum,’ 

Sallustius bellum suum Jugurthinum inchoat Hexametro hoc 
Spondaico : 

‘Bellum scripturus sum, quod populus Romanus.’ 
Ita etiam Pentameter Elegiacus occurrit apud Sleidanum L. 18. 
Commentar.: ‘ Barensis interea Landgravii ditionem, que supra 
rancofurtum est, ingressus, oppidum Darmstatum 


Partim vi, partim deditione capit.’ 
Et in veter1 Bibliorum versione Psalmo 51. : 
‘Imponent super altare tuum vitulos.’ 
Item Hexametri rursus ap. Senecam L. 3. de Benefic. c. 17.: 
‘Quem juvat accepisse aquali perpetuaque 
Voluptate frnitur.’ 
Apud eundem ibid. c. 30.: 
‘ Quidquid prestiti patri, etiamsi magnum est, infra estimati- 
enem paterni 
‘Muneris est, quia non essem, si non genuisset,’ 
Sic in’ Pandectis et apud JCtos veteres sequentes versus fortuiti 
observati sunt: Apud Modestinum L. 3. de Peenis, 
‘Cedem admiserunt sponte dolove malo.’ 
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Apud Caium L. 2. de Legatis ad edictum: 
‘ Servo legato legari posse, receptum est.’ 
Apud Scevolam L. 2. Responsorum ; 
‘ Pro solido pignus vendere quisque potest.’ 
Apud Caium L. 22. ad Edictum provinciale : 
‘ Et quum lege quis intestabilis esse jubetur.’ 
Apud Ulpianum L. 5. ad Sab. : 
‘Semper in obscuris, quod minimum est, sequimur.’ 
L. 12. inpr. w. de Public. in rem act.: 
‘Quum sponsus sponse servum donasset, eumque.’ 
L. 28. §. 3. 2. de judiciis : 
‘ Legatus damni infecti promittere debet.’ 
L. 46. x. de Adil. ed.: 
‘Quum mihi redhibeas furtis noxisque solutum.’ 
L. pen. z. de Usu et usufr. et reditu: 
‘Plus habeant reditus, quam ‘si matura legatur.’ 
Et in Grecis versus hujusmodi fortuiti eo minus evitari queunt, 
quanto major ibt_ metri licentia datur, que quidem tanta est, ut 
subinde in prosa occurrat versiculus, qui non nisi dedita opera, 
ob negligentiorem numeri Poetici custodiam, potest advert. 
Ita in ipso Novo Testamento Graco occurrunt sequentia, que 
ad certum aliquod metrum, quod humana sibi finxit solertia, 


revocari possunt : 


T ites Aeu Ve de "Huev yao more nal jucic avonros, cemesdeic. 

Tit. 3. v. 2.  Mndeva Brac gnueiv, apex ous eva, ETbEbKEIS. 

Hebr. 12,13. Kal T pox sats bphas mows are TOIS TOThY UY. 

1 Tim. 6, 16. Ovdels cevl pdomreoy ouds ide Ouveras. 

Jac. 4, 4. ‘H qiAla rot xdopmou ey dpe eis Jedy errs. 

Matth. 14, 14. Eide roady oyaov, xab tomaayyvicdy ex’ adrovs. 

Joh. 17, 20. Kai rep) trav miorevodvtwy Oia Tod Adyou adray, 

Joh. 18, 36. Ei éx rod x00 mou TOUTOU HY 7 Bacsarsio. 

Joh. 19, 39. * Habe 83 xal Nixodyuas 6 6 &Abay mods tov "Incovy. 

Rom. 8. v. ult. Tys év Xovorg "Inoot tH Kuopio judy. 

Luc. 14, 30. Otros 6 avi pumas npkaro oixobop.eiy. 

sobs 13s) Se Badnes vdwe elg. Tov WITT xa} npeero vinTely. 
-16. Odx eoriv dotA0s petooy TOU xugtou abr od. 

Luc. 10, 24. Kai ovx your ay xah. ido VOoPAXOS Ths auerry 

Joh. 16, 28. "E&iAGov mapa tod Harpis, xa ernrude eis tov 

Koowoy. 

Rom. 6,13. Kal ta wéan ducv, orra dincsroouyys. 

Luc. 21, 18. Selg ix THs xEparrs Uday OU LH amTOANT Ele 

——l11, 3. Toy aoroy poy TOY EmboUTIOV didoU. 

Item: Td xal quéoay xal ages iuiv ras dpaprias. 
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Matth. 7, 7. Zyreire xed eipyoere. Quatern. [amb. 

Et: Aireite xal dobyoerc. 
Matth. 93, 6. Kai ras Towroxabedpias & éy THIS TUveryury ais. 
Joh. 5, 19. Ov ddvatas vidg moisiy ad’ ExuToU ovdey. 

Et alia innumera. 

Ohe! inquis: quid audio? quid video? Tot versus fortuiti 
occurrunt etiam apud Scriptores deorvedcrous? At nimirum hi 
sancti viri scripserunt simplici animo, et sine ullo lenocinio 
humano, parum morati fortuitum illum verborum concursum, 
qui ex pigmento et figmento pendet Poetico: et tantum abest 
ut vitio id dari iis debeat ut potius majestatem sermonis divini 
coarguat, quod absint hujusmodi cautiones, quas Cicero et alii 
verborum scrutatores plus nimio aliquando curiosi inculcant. 
Minutum omnino est et puerile, ubique syllabas metiri et nume- 
rare pedes, ne versus quidam nobis obrepatimprovisus, Sufficit, 
sl caveatur, ne numerus et cesura, primo statim obtutu, aures 
offendat lectoris vel auditoris. 

Et vero id spondeo, si cui volupe est, scriptorem aliquem 
spissiorem, sive recentior ille sit, sive antiquior, hoc scopo ex- 
cutere, ut versus inveniat Prinites, tot ubique verborum concur- 
sus deprehensum iri, qui huic vel illi metro facile respondeant, 
ut vix venire In numerum possint. 

Sic apud omnes scriptores Grecos multa ejusmodi occurrunt. 
E. g. apud Nazianzenum 1 an Oratione zg} Je soroy. p. 202, 

"Ev Codepois ouUTw xat eee Xai HOQATOLS. 
It. apud A¢lianum L. ler ee 
Mype a ar iLoS oe TH phy; Cwgodogycas. 

Tbidem: = Mydev dripov garas, GAA’ we Hon ex woes. 
Exstant ue hujusmodi in Bibliorum Versione Latina: 
Matth. | ‘Vz tibi, Chorazim! Ve tibi, Bethsaida !’ 

J olSr 6 «Qui sequitur me, non ambulat in tenebris.’ 

Luc. 6. ¢ Non est discipulus supra magistrum.’ Phalacum. 

In Scriptis S. Bernhardi tot versus fortuiti leguntur, ut multis 
videantur studiose inserti esse. 

Sic dubium nullum est, quin etiam im Germanica Bibliorum 
versione ea interdum coalescant ver ba, que ad aliquod metrum 
redigi possint. | 

Ita Genes. 29. leguntur verba, que ad Latinorum leges Pros- 
odicas exacta, justum Hexametrum efformant : 

‘Dass Isaac scherret mit seem weibe Rebecca.’ 

Et Luc. 2, 38. occurrunt bini Trochaici : 

‘Sieh ich bin des Herren Magd: 
Mit gescheh, wie du gesagt.’ 


—— 
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Conf. Joh. Joach. Molleri de Versu inopinato in Prosa. Lips. 
1688. 4. 

VI. Butler:on Zisch. Choéph. 343 sqq. Ei yao tm’ IAlw, 
x. T. A. has forgotten to quote the obvious passages, Od. 1. 236, 
and V. 306. 

VII. Blomf. Not. on Aésch. Agam. 93, 94. (The passage 
is as follows, 91- 95. aAAy 8 KAAobey odpavopnnys Aapmes alors; 
apuascoeer xpluatos ayvod Mareanais Ad0A0IeS magnyooiais, 
Terdavw puydiev Baosrsin.) “ Quidnam sunt unguenti adOAOs 
mapyyopras nemo explicare potuit.” Does not maonyoploss signify 
a persuasions,” “incentives,” or, to use Shakspeare’s word, 
J appliances § ?” ‘The description altogether reminds us of one 
in Southey’ s Curse of Kehama, Canto xvii. especially the epi- 
thet ovpavoyyxijs, which seems more literally applicable to the 
festal lamp of Bali than to the 2d/uminations (procul omen abesto) 
at Argos. 


VIII.—1. (Translation.) 


Aspice, qua parvus cultu viret angulus, et se 
Pandit ad apricum florea terra diem. 

Hic humiles viol fragranti flore renident, 
Mistaque cum rubris lilia cana rosis. 

Hic procul assiduo populi semota tumultu 
Floribus halantem cepit Eliza locum, 

Hic animo tranquilla, sueque simillima sedi, 
Accolit intactas, purior ipsa, rosas. 


Hygeia coeli progenies, mibi 
Insigne numen, sollicitos potens 
Lenire moerentum dolores, 
Atque hebetes renovare sensus ; 
Seu molle regnum Tiburis uvidi, 
Vicina sacro seu colis Algido, 
Seu grata Penei virentis 
Pascua, floriferosque saltus ; 
‘Te semper acri nos petimus prece, 
(Juacunque vasti terminus equoris 
Disjungit oras, qua benigna 
Luce potens alit arva ‘Titan. 
Te, ne superbas effugias domos, 
Regesque, et urbes, et populi timent ; 
Te miles, rience cruentam 
Froude comam religansque lauro, 
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Ne magna desint gaudia gloria ; 
Dinque raucis navita fluctibus' 
Jactatus, absentemque presens 
Jamjam animo patriam revisens ; 
Frustra: : maligno nam propius pede 
Morbus propinquat, cordaque fortia 
Jam morte languescunt ; nec unquam, 
Precipiente animam sepulero, 
Charam licebit visere conjugem, 
Fumumque nota prospicere e casa, 
Qua duxit annos, atque misto 
‘Traxit opus juvenile ludo. 
Etone. 
3 

* Eumesey wOxeavD moron Babudijevrs 
"Hedos, our ot o Imray 9 opeos xogue day 
exBuy/ev Ceredeecnr oy oehas, ant aay TE mponacs EWY. 
muxva oe yuurd Cig 2 aoe pes, nue opin, 

, xengudara, penn Oe ep vepeso oly ceo Teh 
ovpavoy eloaviodon, nah ey vewent TxIEPOITVY 
ermepiog peeTamaudpevoy Novos wpyur’ HUT IY, 
nal Tore wey pibupites & ey RS arorE o aure 
maveros, ddAotE O° 2x maa mere, nah yao sosuyy 
2uxarsByce Siazy on atlry Ayer 0s "OAvemov, 

THO ‘Trvos mera toAzwy amd Kiyppegiceny, 
imegdess, yrunepos, pahaxdnregas, o pa Te TAYT OS 
ornben bedunra, Goon TpepeL edgeice Ody. 
oles 8 av pars pavupiomeveas oTovoeT oy 
vuurepides Pinoy és vUxTOS xVEDES Eaveiosy, 
ore mavyucpros muy avTpov Dermerioio™ 
BE DTTOUTIYs Qwxoirsy duyahhopevees oxEpoioy” 

AAW Oray ieAsog TE uy, xal em xvedes eAdn, 
xa) 708 op ebavieioy & em) TxIET Tay dpoupey" 
Bevog 0 e& aypot Groves nie TET pIyulDy. 

yok 8 Hon teAcder, matoavro 0 Epy’ aviouwnuy. 
x00 dyDponras bes moiioey wWé, & eyxee 0 cory 
ey xrioins, deguep O° odx eppeey air yale, 
veupah ® ovx exrayEav eugeorols & ent TOE 01" 
obo 8 ody evdoucl Tis } QuAdnoy dyeomyov, 
Y Ths OVANTHP, vexdav xararedveroTeoy, 
eee ae al 


* Cowper’s Task, book i. 2 Od. xxiv. 6. 
VOL, XXIII. Cl. Jl. NO, XLV. D 
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AE The odramevos baton bm Suwopaloreny, 
1 6 ox0TdS, OS pofs epov epody dyice oxomiaty 
6) 0 &AAos eho iyo nabesdovcrw, moth 0¢ oduy 
Hosa xaxyes mevTa, Avov BeRUdiicslt?) & Overpoc. 


Etonea. 


1, Stewart’s Philos. Essays, p. 593, 8vo. ‘ A French poet 
of our own times, in alluding to the wonders of creative power, 
has attempted, by means of a very singular personification, to 
rise higher than the sacred historian.” (Alluding to the opening 
of the book of Genesis.) “ With what success, Lleave the reader 
to judge: 


L’imagination, féconde, enchanteresse, 

Qui fait mieux que garder et que se souvenir, 
Retrace le passé, devance lavenir, 

Refait tont ce qui fut, fait tout ce qui doit étre, 
Dit a Pun @exister, a lautre de renaitre; 

Kt comme a1 Eternel, quand sa voix l’appela,, 
L’étre encore au néant lui répond: Me voila.” 


We know not if it be worth remarking, that this curious pas- 
sage bears marks of being adumbrated from Job xxxvul, 35. 
“ Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee, Here we are *’—'Truly may it be said, that sthere is no 
_ bathos so great, as the descent from the sublime to its coun- 
terfeit. 7 
2, A writer in the Retrospective Review, No: iv. p. 351, art. 
Fletcher’s Purple Island, notices “the singular skill with 
which the poet has availed himself of a a very mean image, and 
which he has indeed clealee into something like dignity.” ‘Lhe 
passage is as follows 


Like as when waters, wall’d with brazen wreath, 
Are sing’d with crackling flames, their common foe ; 
The angry seas.’gin foam and hotly breathe, 
Then swell, rise, rave, and still more furious grow ; 
Nor can be held; but fore’d with fires below, 
‘Tossing their waves, break out, and all o’erflow. 


The Reviewer has omitted to notice the original from which 
these lines are borrowed : it may amuse some readers, as afford- 
ing an instance of the very different. manner in- which. the. self- 
ssaine ideas may be expressed —otherwise the imitation is far 
too insignificant for Rotice. 
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Magno veluti quum flamma sonore 
Virgea suggeritur costis undantis aheni, 
Exsultantque stu latices ;' furit intus aquai 
Fumidus, atque alté spumnis exuberat aninis : 
Nec jam se capit unda; volat vapor ater ad auras, 
Virg. Ain, vil. 

3. Ov yp ob KanomparyouvTes Bincusdrepoy ch peidolsy ay Tov Biow, ois 
tAmis oux tot ayaios, AAW ols 7 evavT ice peTaRoAy é e TH Civ. é ey Xiv= 
Ouvevetas, xal ey ols AMO TO psyarat Ta daspayrce, mY Th ITAT WON, 
adyeworega 722 adyBgi ye D pave exovrs 4 TH ate TOU HACK IG 
Gives udxwoss, ) 6 peta puns xab xoswis zamldos. chfhoe Vryvousvos 
avaicbyros bavartos. Thue. 1. 43, ad fin. 

_ Somewhat akin to this is the sentiment containdd) in the 
following passage of Lord Byron’s Mazeppa—a passage which, 


to us, bears a striking resemblance to the yyvoyy of an ancient 
Grecian poet. 


‘¢ Strange to say, the sons of pleasure, 
They who have revell’d beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasure, 
Die calm, or calmer oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery: 
For he who hath in turn run through 
All ihat was beautiful and new, 

Hath nought to hope, and nought to leave; 
And, save the future, (which is view’d 
Not quite as men are base or good, 
But as their nerves may be endued), 
With nought perhaps to grieve :-— 
The wretch still hopes his woes must end, 
And Death, whom he should deem his friend, 

Appears, to Ins distemper’d eyes, 
Arrived to rob him of his prize, 
The tree of his new Paradise. 
To-morrow would have given him all, 
Repaid his pangs, repair’d his fall ; 
To-morrow would have been the first 
Of days no more deplored or curst, 
But bright, and long, and beckoning years, 
Seen dazzling through the mist of tears, < 
Guerdon of many a painful hour ; 
To-morrow would have given him power 

' To rule, to shine, to smite, to save— 
And must it dawn upon his grave?” 1. 736. 
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Blomf, Not. on Agam. 101. Perhaps the expression apiver 
may defend the reading amAycrov. | 

Thucyd. i, 32. and 37. What Alcinous says of the Phza- 
cians might not inaptly be quoted here : 


Oixéomey 8 amavevde, rorunavctm evi rovtw, 
Zovaros, ovde Tis cups Bootdv emysloyeros AAI. Od. vi. 204. 
Homer (Od. vi. 503.) says of Ajax, when escaped from a 
shipwreck : 
——— imeppiaroy tos 2xBare, nab pey’ aacdn, 
9H 8 déxyts Oewv Guycey peya Anita argoons. 
‘Hence Milton may have borrowed the boast of his fallen 
angels, (Paradise Lost, 1.) 


Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
By their own might 
Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 


The passage of St. Ambrose, cited Cl. Jl. xl. p. 349. L. 7, 
seems rather imitated from Hor. Lib. i. Sat. iv. 11. of Luci- 
lius—Cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. 


CHCILIUS METELLUS, 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
at VIENNA. | 


Iw the Public Library at Vienna is the original of the celebrated 
Tabula Peutengertiana, It is a map of the Roman Empire, or 
rather of the ancient world, beginning from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and extending to India as far as Alexander the 
Great penetrated. Upon it are marked the roads, and it may 
thence be considered as having been intended for an Jtine- 
vayium, or travelling map. From a Latin epigram, which is 


v 
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preserved in’ Burmann’s Anthologia Latina, and other sources,” it 
is known, that the Emperor Theodosius ordered a geographical 
survey of the Roman empire to be made, and a map to be con- 
structed ; and it has been thought, that the Tadula Peutingeriana 
was that Theodosian map, whence it has also been denominated 
Tabula Theodosiana. But there is a difficulty to be overcome in 
maintaining that opinion, whichis, that the Theodosian map was a 
work executed on geographical principles, and with mathematical 
correctness, giving both the longitude and latitude of plaees; 
and the Yabula Peutingeriana is in these respects strikingly de- 
fective. It has neither longitude nor latitude, and defies all 
geographical accuracy and mathematical precision. ‘This is ob- 
vious at the first glance: for as it is more than 21 feet in 
length, and only one foot broad, the disproportion between 
longitude and latitude is so palpable, that it cannot escape the dullest 
apprehension. If we suppose the longitude of the ancients to have 
been to the latitude as 2 to 1, or as Meermann more strictly takes 
it, as 21 to 9, there is in the breadth of this map, compared to 
the length, an erroneous diminution of 8 or 9 parts out of 9 or 
10.23. This is so gross a deviation from truth, that the document 
where this inaccuracy exists cannot be presumed to have been the 
copy of one which was executed with scientific exactness.* It was 
also supposed that the Emperor Theodosius, of whom the epigram 
speaks, was Theodosius the Great : but this is disproved by Meer- 
mann, who incontrovertibly argues, that it was Theodosius the 
Younger, the grandson of the Great, who is meant by the poet. 
The writer of that epigram was Sedulius, who lived in the reign 
of the second Theodosius, and has addressed those verses to the 


* T. ii, p. 391. Lib. v. epigr. 115. Versus xii. de divisione orbis terre, 
imperante Theodosio conscripti, anno xv. : 
Hoc opus egregium, quo mundi summa tenetur, 
ZEquora, quo montes, fluvii, freta, portus, et urbes 
Signantur: cunctis ut sit cognoscere promtum 
Quidquid ubique latet, clemens genus, inclyta proles, 
Ac per secla pius, totum quem vix capit orbis, 
Theudosius princeps venerando jussit ab ore 
Confici, ter quinis aperit dum fastibus annum. 
Supplices hoc famuli, dum scribit, jungit et alter, 
Mensibus exiguis, veterum monumenta secuti, 
In melius reparamus opus, culpamque priorem 
Tollimus, actotum breviter comprendimus orbem: 
Sed tamen hoc tua nos docuit sapientia, Princeps. 
2 See Meermann’scommentary on the foregoing epigram, in Burmann’s 
edition of the Latin Anthologia, 

3 This defect was already strongly animadverted on by Velserus, 
one of the first editors of the Tabula Peutingeriana. Seesome remarks on 
this subject, in Bergier’s Histoire des grands chemins de ’ Empire Romain, 
Fome i. p. $42. (or Livy, lib.i. c. 7.) By Meermann it has been set ina 
clear light. ; * 

4 See Meermann, in Burmann’s Anthologia Latina, t. 11. p. 393. 
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Prince,. under whom he-.was living; and not to the first Theodosius, 
who was prior by many years. If it be demonstrated that the 
Tabula Peutingeriana. is nota copy.of the Theodosian map, the 
question is, what is it then? From the character of the writing. 
Meermann refers it to the 8th or 9th century; and other circum- 
stances induce him to assign it to the age of Charlemagne, 
which is about the end of the 8th, and the beginning of the 9th 
century. He assumes the year 801 for its probable date, and thinks 
that it is the work of some monk, who courted the favor of that 
Prince, by presentingto him a map of the Roman Empire, to which 
he was ambitious to be considered as the successor. Meermann’s 
conclusions carry with them a high degree of probability. The 
supposed monk seems not to have troubled himself with geogra- 
phical or mathematical notions, of which he probably was totally 
ignorant, but to have drawn something for the eye of persons 
equally superficial with himself. He undoubtedly compiled from 
more ancient originals. But Meermann is of opinion that some of 
them must have been anterior to the Theodosian map, and even to 
‘the Itinerary of Antoninus Liberalis, because several data in the 
Tabula correspond with a state of things more remote than these 
periods, and are at variance with what. must have been the geo- 
graphy of the Theodosian map, so that the latter was probably 
unknown to the compiler. Though a very defective performance 
in many respects, yet the Tabula Peutingeriana is of high value to 
us, for the purposes of ancient geography, deprived as we are of 
other records. Had we the Theodosian map, and other docu- 
ments, which are lost, it would necessarily fall in its estimation : 
but where great scarcity prevails, that which can be obtained, 
whatever its real worth may be, will rise in importance. From 
what has been said it will appear, that the labors of some learned 
geographer would not be ill bestowed on a careful examination of 
this record. By means of attentive criticism the information of 
ancient date might perhaps be separated from what is more recent, 
and some points in geography be ascertained and established. It 
would be the work for a Danville or a Rennel, who might pro- 
bably draw light from this confused map; but hitherto such use 
has not been made of it as might essentially benefit our knowledge 
of ancient geography. 

The manuscript of this geographical delineation is on parchment, 
consisting of twelve skins, or pieces, which are nicely glued toge- 
ther, and form a length of rather more than 21 feet: the breadth 
is one foot. It is called Tabula Peutingeriana from the Peutingers, 
a respectable family at Augsburg, in whose possession it was for 
many years. One of this family, Dr. Conrap Peurincer, made 
the acquisition of it in the following manner. It had been dis- 
covered about the end of the 15th century in a library at Spirés, 
by one Conrad Celtes Protucio, who was employed by the Emperor 
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Maximihan I. in searching for records and documents appertaining 
to the history of Germany. He visited different parts of the 
country with that view, and at Spires he found our table. But it 
seems that he did not consider it as coming within his commission, 
and he therefore appropriated it to himself, and afterwards dis- 
posed of it to Conrad Peutinger. This transfer of possession, 
according to Scheyb,' from whom these particulars are collected, 
must have taken place between the years 1497 and 1507: con- 
sequently, from this date the table may be considered as Tabula 
Peutingeriana. Conrad Peutinger intended to publish it, and, had 
begun to copy some parts; but he did not live to accomplish his 
intention. After his death, which happened in 1547, it came into 
the possession of his children, who do not seem to have paid much 
attention to it: it was forgotten. About 40 years afterwards, 
Vetsen (Marcus Velserus),a relation of the Peutinger family, 
wished to find it, but his search was in vain: he only met with the 
sketches which Conrad Peutinger had made, and published them 
as fragments of the table, in 1591. Seven years after this, the same 
person, viz. Marcus Velserus, had the good fortune to discover it 
in some old chest in the habitation of the Peutinger family.. He 
eagerly communicated it for publication to his friend Orrenius, 
who copied it and had it engraved; but died before it could be 
published. He had delegated the office of editor, in the event of 
his death, to loannzs Moretus, under whose direction it made its 
appearance about the end of 1598. Since that time the original 
was again mislaid, and thaught to be lost: but it was once more 
found, in the year 1714. ‘The last descendant of the family, 
Desiderius Ignatius Peutinger, was then living, and was prevailed 
upon to part with it to a bookseller of Augsburg, by the name of 
Kutz, or rather Kiz. That Peutinger died in 1715: and from 
Kiiz, or his heir, the table was, in the year 1720, purchased by 
Prince Eugene. Last of all it came, together with the Prince’s 
Library, in the year 1738, into the possession of the Emperor 
Charles VI, and is to this day preserved.in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna. It is a great literary rarity, because it is not known 
that another copy of it does exist, or has existed, any where. After 
the edition of Moretus, it was published by Petrus Bertzus, in his 
Theatrum Geographie Veteris. Amsterdam, 1618—19; and it 
again appeared, with the title Nova Peutingeriane Tabule image, 
in the works of Marcus Velserus, edited by Christopher Arnold, of 
Nuremberg, in 1682. It was next republished by Horn, 1686, in 
his Geographia Velus ; and after that annexed to Bergier’s Histoire 
des grands chemins de ? Empire Romain, 1728—36. In the latter 
‘it is given on a contracted scale, as to breadth, because this suited 
the convenience of the engraver. The last and most complete 
eee 


’ In the dissertation prefixed to his edition of the Tabula Peutingeriana. 
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edition, by Scheyb, appeared in a distinct volume, fol. in 1753." 
This_ editor contemplated the original, as most of his predecessors 
had done, with a high degree of veneration and enthusiasm, and 
he has, by illustration, and not less by the manner in which the 
volume is printed, done it all the honor to which it can be en- 
titled. The engravings of the Table itself are well executed; but 
it there measures in breadth fulk 13 inches, which seems rather to 
exceed the real dimension, and may have been intended to add to 
the magnificence of its appearance. ‘The copper-plates themselves 
of these engravings were purchased by the Prince Elector of 
Mentz, and deposited in his library: what is become of them since, 
and whether they still exist, I have not learnt. It is rather a sub- 
ject of wonder that, since the time of Scheyb, which now is consi- 
derably more than half a century, it has not engaged the attention 
of some man of learning, who by another revisal might have added 
new lights. ‘This however may, perhaps, at some future time, be 
expected. 

Another object of great curiosity is the Codex Meaicanus. It 
consists of old Mexican writing, in figurative or hieroglyphic 
characters, which were in use among the Mexicans when Cortes 
discovered that country. This specimen was sent over to Europe 
by Cortes, to his royal master, Charles V. The characters are 
painted in different colors, and apparently very complicated : they 
are at the present day quite unintelligible to the Mexicans. ‘The 
secret of reading them, it is said, was lost with the priests, whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The material, on which they are drawn, 
is buck-skin, or doe-skin, covered over with a sort of plaster, or 
whitening. It isa long stripe, about afoot broad, which folds up. 
Of this curious writing a specimen was engraved, of which I ob- 
tained a copy. 

I come now to speak of those beautiful and rare manuscripts 
of Droscoripes, which are to be accounted among the most valuable 
articles of the Library. And first of all I will describe the Codex 
Byzantinus: it is that which Montfaucon mentions in his Paleo- 
graphia,” where also fac-similes of the writing are given. It is 
written on parchment, of a large square size, which is usually 
termed folio, though it more resembles quarto. It consists of 491 
leaves, to which a few modern leaves are added. Itis considerably 
damaged by age, and by the moths, and has also received some 
injury from the mode of binding. For it was re-bound at a late 
date, and under this operation the parchment has been somewhat 
roughly treated. The time, when it was written, is either the end 


' The title of it is: Peutingeriana Tabula Itineraria: que in Augusta 
bibliotheca Vindobonensi nunc servatur ; accurate descripta a Christophoro de 
. Scheyb. Vindabona, 1753. - . 

” Palxographia Greca, lib. iii. cap. il. 
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of the 5th orthe beginning of the 6th century. © ‘The letters are all 
capital ;' the words are not separated, but run into one another. 
There are no signs of punctuation, nor spirits and accents: few of 
the latter (the spirits and accents) are here and 'there inserted by a 
modern hand. ‘There are colored drawings of the plants, which 
Dioscorides describes, and also of some animals. It is farther 
adorned by-portraits of ancient physicians, and some other pictures. 
The plants are in this manuscript arranged in’ alphabetical order, 
which was not the method that Dioscorides originally followed. 
He described them as they came under the heads of his Materia 
Medica (iin iarprxi): for they are all medicinal plants. But in the 
transcripts that were after his time made of his works, that arrange- 
ment was commonly adopted. In most of the manuscripts which 
exist at the present day it prevails, though not inall. There is one, 
for instance, inthe Royal Library at Paris, which is not written 
in alphabetical order.» The editions do not follow it. See, for 
instance, that of Saracenus. It was against the intention of’ Dios- 
corides himself, who expressly disapproves of such an arrangement. 
In the procem to the first book (p. 2. ed. Saracen.) he says: j#aprov 
S€ kal wept ry rakes of pey dovpovrous duvapets cvyKpovaarres, of dé 
Kara oruyeia dvaypadarres, dvérevéay rijs dpoyeveius, ra Te yérvn cat 
rus évapyeias atta ws dua ToUTO aovpprynpdveura yivecOar: there has 
also been a fault as to the arrangement ; some puiting plants together 
that had no affinity, and others arranging them according to the 
alphabet, they have both disturbed the connexion that existed, either 
in reference to the kinds of the plants, or their medical power, so as 
to render the recollection of them together more difficult. ‘This devi- 
ation from the original plan of Dioscorides makes a change in the 
title necessary. Accordingly, instead of 6An iazpixy, our Codex has 
this inscription, declaring the contents: Tade évecrw Lledaviow 
Avocxoupidov ’AvarapBéws mepi BoravGy Kal prev Kat yudtoparwv 
kal orepparwy cuv pidrwy re Kal pappdkwr. apkwpeda rolvuy akodovbas 
amo tov dda. It seems that since the time of Dioscorides the 
alphabetical arrangement was much in vogue; and for that reason 
this author’s writings also were modelled by the transcribers in this 
‘form. This valuable manuscript was purchased for the Imperial 
Library, in the reign either of Ferdinand I, or, which is thought 
to be more likely, of his son Maximilian II, at the recom- 
mendation of Auger Busbequius, known to us by his well- 
written Latin Epistles. It was bought of a Jew at  Constan- 
tinople, whence it is called Codex Byzantinus, for one hundred 
ducats, less than 50/.; a small sum, if we compare the price of such 


“e 


1 See the fac-simile in Montfaucen, p. 209. 
2 See Fabricii Bibliothec. Grac. vol. iv. p..685:—non, alphabetico ordine 
descriptus—sed quomodo ab ipso Dioscoride primum editus fuerat, 
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objects with the relative value of money in our times.’ It was, 
at one time, intended to publish a fac-simile edition of this Codex, 
which would, in many respects, have been interesting ; but the de- 
sign has hitherto not been executed. Of the figures of the plants 
some engravings have been made ;* but these do not seem to have 
proved very satisfactory. The truth is, that the drawings them- 
selves in the Codex are probably far from accurate; and it may be 
doubted whether they correspond, in every instance, with the ob- 
jects the author describes. If they did, the difficulty of determining 
the plants mentioned by Dioscorides would be less than it has, in 
the attempts that have been made to ascertain them, been found 


* I cannot refrain from ‘quoting the passage from Busbequius, in 
which he speaks of our manuscript. Itis at the end of his 4th Epistle, 
andas follows: Reporto magnam farraginem veterum numismatum—ad hec 
librorum Grecorum manuscriptorum tota plaustra, totus naves, sunt credo libri 
haud multo infra 240; quos mari transmist Venetias, ut inde Viennam deporten~ 
tur. Nam Cesaree bibliothece eos destinavi: sunt aliquot non contemnendi, 
communes multi. Converri omnes angulos, ut quicguid restabat hujusmodi 
mercis, tanquam novissimo spicilegio cogerem. Unum reliqui Constantinopols 
decrepite vetustatis, totum descriptum litera majuscula, Dioscoridem cum 
depiclis plantarum figuris, in quo sunt paucula quedam, ni fallor, Crateva, et 
libellus de avibus. Is penes est Judeum, Hamonis, dum viveret, Suleimanni 
medici filium, quem ego emtum cupivissem, sed me deterruit pretium. Nam 
centum ducates indicabatur, summa Cesarei, non mei mursupu. Ego instare 
non desinam, donec Cesarem unpulero, ut tam preclarum auctorem ex ila ser- 
vitute redimat. Est vetustatis injuria pessime habitus, ita extrinsecus a vermi- 
bus corrosus, ut in via repertum vie aliquis curet tollere. Busbequius men- 
tions that the Codex contains some observations or remains of Cratevas, 

‘avery ancient herbarist, or botanist, who lived in the 5th century before 
Christ. Dicscorides speaks of him in the procemium of his first book, 
calling him Kpartevas 6 fiforduos; and says that, though his knowledge of 
plants as to number was limited, yet he was accurate in describing those 

-he knew. In the Cod. Byzant. his remarks as well as those of Galenus 
are here and there inserted in illustration of Dioscorides himself. This 
MS. likewise furnishes a synonymy of plants, that is to say, the appella- 

‘tions by which they were known to different nations, besides the Greeks, 
such as the Romans, Persians, Evyptians, Etrurians, inhabitants of 
Spain, Gaul, Dacia, and others. This synonymy, Lambeccius, in his 
account of this MS., supposed to be derived from the history of plants 
of Pamphilus Alexandrinus, mentioned by Galenus in the fragment of the 
preface to his sixth book de Simplicium Medicamentorum facultatibus. 
He is there censured by Galenus, &s tAAG0s dvopdrov ep’ éExdory BoTdyn udrny 
mpooTtlets, ‘ 

* As is stated in Fabric. Biblioth. Grac. ed. Harles, vol. iv. p. 684., 
Kollar (in his supplement to the catalogue of Lambeccius, p. 382.) men- 
tions that many of the plants figured, both in this Cod, and in the Codex 
Neapolitanus, of which we shall speak presently, have been engraved 
at the expence of the Imperial Library, but I do nut know whether these 
engravings were ever published. 
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to be. Haller observes,’ that not two-thirds of them have been 
made out. Thisis easily to be accounted for, as Dioscorides had 
not the advantage of a scientific terminology, by which his descrip- 
tions might have been rendered precise. As to the figures, it is to 
be recollected, that they were drawn at the time the manuscript 
was ,written, consequently long after the author; and it is not 
known, whether they are copies of some of an older date, or whether 
they are the productions, if not of the copyist himself, yet of a con- 
temporary, who might not be qualified, by his skill and knowledge, 
for the execution of such a design. We have no information that. 
Dioscorides himself accompanied his descriptions by drawings ; so 
that what is handed down to us of this kind has no authority but 
what it derives from its intrinsic merits, and its coincidence with 
the text of the author as well as with the originals in nature to 
which we can trace it. The Codex, Byzantinus is described by 
Lambeccius,” by Nessel * in his catalogue, and, as I have before 
mentioned, by Montfaucon in his Paleographia. 

Another monument of literary history, of equal curiosity with 
the preceding, is the Codex Neapolstanus of Dioscorides. It be- 
longed formerly to a convent of Augustine friars at Naples, who 
presented it to the Emperor Charles VI, and is thence called 
Codex Neapolitanus. It was placed in the library at Vienna in 
the year 1717. It is of great antiquity, and at least as old as Cod. 
Byzantinus. Montfaucon* is inclined to think itis older. It may, 
therefore, very justly be referred to the 5th century, as Konvar, 
who has described it,> intimates; though, perhaps, even the 4th 
century, he says, might not be too ancient adate for it. It 1s alto- 
gether on a smaller scale than the Byzantinus, both as to the size of 
the leaves and the form of the letters. It is on thin parchment, 
or vellum ; and, in general, only the front page of the leaf is written 
on. For the most part, it is so contrived, that the article is finished 
on that page: but where it happened that this could not be done, 
it is, in that case, ended on the back of the leaf. The number of 
the leaves is altogether 172; they are of a square or quarto shape; 
some, at the beginning and at the end, are injured. ‘The letters 
are capital (dtere quadre et unciales),° and the words run into one 


; é 


' Histor, Botanices. 

2 Bibliotheca Cresarea, lib. il.c. 6. p. 519. ; 

3 Danielis de Nessel Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum Grecorum, 
nec non linguarum orientalium Augustissimae, Bibliothece Cesarex 
Vindobonensis. Vindebone et Norimberg, 1690. fol. 

4 Paleograph. p. 212. . 

5 Adam. Franc. Kollariiad Petri Lambeccii Commentarior. de Augusta Bub- 
liotheca Casareu. Vindobonensi. Libros VIII, Supplementorum. Liber Primus 
Posthumus. Vindobone, 1790. fol. See-p. 343. wud tue ot rere 

6 The capital letters in ancient writings are distinguishable into two 
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another, without almost any interstices, and, of course, without 
punctuation. There are no accents used. The contents of the 
book are alphabetically arranged, according to the names of the 
plants, as in Cod. Byzantinus. The plants are also illustrated by 
figures, as in the former manuscript. It would be worth while to 
examine these two manuscripts accurately; perhaps some light 
might yet be obtained from them respecting the botanical know- 
ledge of the ancients. This, as is well known, was very imperfect 
and limited. Theophrastus names about 500 plants; Dioscorides 
seems to have been acquainted with nearly 600. In our days we 
may calculate the number of species, which the science of botany 
comprehends, at upwards of 40,000.” This is, indeed, a great dif- 
ference in one subdivisionof human knowledge. I have mentioned 
the form of the leaves in those manuscripts, which is a kind of 
medium between folio and quarto, the breadth rather exceeding 
the length; and I will observe, that this circumstance may be 
reckoned among. the criteria of the age, and furnishes a presump- 
tion of considerable antiquity. Montfaucon has given a short 
account of this manuscript in his Paleographia,* and exhibited the 
alphabet® as a specimen of the writing. He saw it at Naples, but 
was not allowed an opportunity of examining it at his leisure, as 
he states in his Diarium Italicum.® A full description of it is 
afforded by Koxxar in his work before quot¢d.?_ He isof opinion,’ 
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sorts, quadre@ or quadrate, and unciales. The quadre, or quadrate, are 
straight in their lines, the unciales are of a rounded shape. See Gutterer’s 
Elementa Diplomatice. In the manuscripts of Dioscorides, both the By- 
zantinus, or scriptura mixta, as it is called, and Neapolitanus, a combina- 
tion of the two characters seems to exist, though the round, or uncialis, 
predominates. | 
_.' Some of these figures as well as those in Cod. Byzantinus, were 
engraved at the expence of the Imperial Library, as Kollar remarks in 
his Supplement to Lambeccius, p. 382, before quoted; but Ido not know 
that they were ever published, 
' ? Humboldt reckons 44,000. See Voyage de Humboldt et Bonpland, 
Sixiéme Partie, Botanique ; Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, Prolego- 
mena, (by Alexander Humboldt) p. ix. The passage is so remarkable 
that I will transcribe it: Quamvis ex precedentibus pateat, plantarum vim, 
que totum orbem tegunt, multolres majorem esse quam tt autumant, quibus ad 
interiora terrurum continentium inter tropicos penetrare non licuit, istud 
tamen hic noture haud injucundam fuerit, botanicorum cura ad hunc diem 
quadragies quater mille plantas vasculosas et cellulosas, vel descriptas vel in 
herbaria Europa relutas esse, guum stirpes a Gracis, Romanis et Arabibus 
commemorate viz mille quadringenta efficerent. Tanta que ad rerum notitiam 
spectunt, et nostra secula invenerunt, docta illa ignoravit antiquitas, _ 

3 See Gattereri Element. Diplom. Vol. 1.p. $2. 

4 Lib. 111. ¢. 3. p. 212. » 5 Tbid. p. 214. 6 P, 207; 

7 Supplement. ad Lambeccii Commentar, de Bibliotheca Cwsarea Vin- 
dobonensi, p. 343. 

6 Pp. $88. 
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that both the Cod. Byzantinus and Neapolitanus have been made 
use of by the editors and commentators of Dioscorides. The 
Cod. Byzantinus was certainly employed by Saracenus, one of 
the editors; but neither of them, I apprehend, has been as yet 
sufficiently turned to account. A new edition, by a person at once 
a scholar and a botanist, in which full use of those manuscripts 
should be made, would be very desirable. 

In examining a manuscript said to contain Scholia to the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius Rhodius I found, to my great surprise, that 
this was an exact copy of the Codex Parisiensis, which Schefer has 
published in his edition of that poet, under the title of Scholta Vetera 
an Apollunium Rhodium ex Cod. Reg. Paris. MMDCCXXVIT. I was 
extremely gratified in making this discovery, as I have reason to 
believe that the existence of this manuscript was not before known, 
as containing the same scholia as the Cod. Paris. alluded to, 
Nessel in his catalogue’ mentions it as containing Anonymt Scholia 
in Apollon Argonautica.. The librarians at Vienna did not seem to 
know any thing of the character of its contents. I examined it 
with. considerable attention, and am perfectly convinced that the 
Codex Vindobonensis and the Codex Parisiensis, of the Scholia in 
‘Apollonit Rhodii Argonautica, are entirely the same, and that either 
the one is the transcript of the other, or thatthey are both copies of 
the same original. Their correspondence seems to be very close, 
so as to leave hardly any doubt that they are copies of the same 
original. Of this the following is a striking proof. Schefer men- 
tions in a note, p. 44, a vacant space which exists in the Codex Pa- 
risiensis ; and exactly such a space is found in the Codex Vindobo- 
nensis, at the same place, and of the same breadth, with this differ- 
ence only, that in the former, lines are drawn through that space, as 
if to cancel it, and in the latter it is left quite blank. I began to col- 
latethe Vienna MS. with Schefer’s edition, to ascertain whether there 
‘was much diversity in the readings; but it appeared that there 
was no essential difference. In some instances the Vienna manu- 
script confirmed Schefer’s corrections. Tor I attended in particu- 
lar to the notes of that editor, to see whether the passages which 
he remarked as difficult or wanting amendment, received any 
assistance from this MS. This investigation I carried on to p. 72 
of Schefer’s edition, which is beyond v. 900 of the first book of the 
poem. I have noted some various readings in my copy of 
Schefer’s edition. It was not my purpose, nor had [I leisure, to 
‘collate this MS. completely. I have done enough in having made 

“known the MS. in question, and directed the attention of the scholar 
to it. The Scholia are in the title, or inscription, called, ’AtoAAw- 
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1 Part rv. p. 48. 
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ylov rod ‘Podiov cyddua eis ru ’Apyorvavrixa, Which would seem to 
mean, the Scholia of Apollonius Rhodius-to the Argonautica $ 
but this is not intended. The genitive ’Azod\wriov is to be governed 
by ra Apyovaurica, and not by cydAta, and the transplacing of the 
words in that manner was either an: oversight in the scribe, or a 
designed transposition, in defiance of grammatical correctness, for 
the purpose of bringing the proper name forward. It should be: 
oxodta eis TA Apyovavreca “ArodNwriov tov ‘Podiov, or eis’ 7a Tod 
"AzoAdwviov ‘Podiov, “Apyovaurika oyodta. The manuscript is on 
paper, and has not the appearance of being very old: it isin good 
preservation. I should call the size quarto, but Nessel denominates 
it folio. It consists of 79 leaves. At the end is written, in one 
line, with red ink: 7éXos rev eis Ta Tod ’Amwodhwviov ‘Podiov ’Apyo- 
vavuriuca oxo\wy; and in another line, at some distance under it, 
also with red ink: cal ratrny tiv BiGdor Owpds lepers ébéypaper 
© Bir2tudvos, Thomas Bitzman, a priest, copied this volume. ‘The 
name Biizman, or Vitzman, or Witzman, seems to be German. 
The manuscripts of Homer im this library particularly attracted 
my attention. There are several of them, and I inspected all, to see 
whether any of them were remarkable. The first I took up is one 
mentioned by Nessel, Catalog. Part iv. p. 6. No. v.: Homert 
Tlas et Odyssea, et Quintt Smyrnei Paralipomena Homert ; Codex 
chartaceus, fol. It is in large folio, and on a- kind of thick smooth 
paper, pretty well written, has a broad margin, and ts in perfect 
preservation. Its appearance shows that it cannot be old. It con- 
tains from p. 1 to 3, inclusive, the life of Homer by the Pseudo- 
Herodotus ; from p. 4 to 83 the Iliad; from p. 84 to 128 Quinti 
Smyrnzi Paralipomena Homeri; from p. 130 to 191 the Odyssey. 
All these works seem to be complete. It is, throughout, the mere 
text, without either Scholia or Glosse Interlineares. This Codex 
was bought at Constantinople by Busbequius. Heyne mentions 
it in his edition of Homer,' and speaks well of it; he calls it Codex 
Busbequianus.x—The next 1 looked at is in Nessel, p. 72, No. 
exvil, called, Homert Opera, cum scholiis marginalibus et inter- 
linearibus. Instead of being Homeri Opera, it is the’ Iliad 
only : the scholia are few, and only in the beginning. ‘The text 
is written by tw> different hands; the first books apparently by 
an older hand, the latter books by one which seems more 
recent. It is on paper, and in folio. Alter, in his edition, has 
given the various readings of it.* I should refer it to the 13th 
century, or think it even older. After this followed, in my review, 
a MS. denominated in Nessei’s Catalogue (Part iv. p. 33. No. 1.) 
Hiomeri Ilias et Odyssea ; but it is the Odyssey only, and themere 
text, without a single scholion or glossa. it is on paper, folio, 


1 Vol. iii. p. xliv. 2 See Heyne, ibid. 
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and appears very recent. I now come to a Codex of the Odyssey, 
which occupied me most. It is that which Nessel, Part iv. Pp. 36. 
No. lvi; describes as, Homeri Odyssea varits “notis marginalibus’ 
et interlinearibus illustrata, The manuscript is on paper, folio; 
and at the end the date is expressed, in these three verses; f 
| — Enge BiPros réppa méurrn Matov 
Trdurvorr TH dexarpiry 0 dua 
‘Padwdidy hépovaa rpurdijy dxrada 
éret or FH. Chr. 1300. 

1. e, & the book was finished on the Sth of May, in the 13th 
Indiction, containing twenty-four rhapsodies. In the year 1300.” 

The 13th indiction corresponds with the year 1300. Under 
these lines are the following, by the hand which wrote the text: 
‘O perv odgos "Opnpos radrny ecé0ero riy Odvocaixiy ZiBdov, év “lOdnn 
TH viow pala aravra zap’ "Odvaséws ear Ode. ra yap mpdow cal roy 
é« Tndeydvou Oavarov "Odvacéws dhrXor tordpnouy : the poet Homer 
composed this book on the history of Ulysses, having in Ithaca from 
Ulysses learnt all the facts hitherto related. What followed, and 
among other things, the death of Ulysses by Telegonus, others 
have told.”” Here Homer is represented as a contemporary and 
acquaintance of Ulysses, and as having been with him in Ithaca. 
This agrees with the tradition that Homer had been in Ithaca, 
which is to be found elsewhere,’ and approaches the’ notions of © 
Mr. Bryant, who, though he did not consider Homer as a contem- 
porary of Ulysses, yet conceived him to be a native of Ithaca, and 
that the poet had under the character of that hero delineated his 
own history.” On the last page of this MS. is a ridiculous and 
absurd anecdote, respecting the death of Homer, written in the same 
hand. “Ounpos xara rhv "Apsadiay yeyorws’ ydpa O€ atry rijs 
UWndrororvi cov [leg. Ulehkowovvijcov] mwepréruyey ahuevor ¢ Detpapévors, 
flex. s0erprcapnévors] cai jowrnoev abrods otrws*” Avopes an’ ’Apxadins 
aXwjropes, ap éxouév Te; 0 vous Tijs EpwTHcEews ovros’ w avdpes” Apxades 
ahteis rijy réyyny, ap’ éJnpeboapéy tt; Oi dé adAteis arexpivarro 
Touro To éxos' Obs Edoper [leg. etAopey ?] Aurdpeob ovs 0’ ob« ENoper, 
pépoper. 6 O€ Vows rovde Tov Exous roLov7us* ovs POcipas EOnpevcaper, 
amekreivapuery évraiba’ ovs & oix icxvoapey Onpevcat, pépoper ev rots 
eipacv. Ove évonae dé, ds pas, O"Opmpos, 70 Eros rovro" Kal puxpov 
excise yevopuevos anéGaver aro hums’ Néyouar [de] Kal eivae ypnopoy 
TOV Xpncpwonbévra [ypnpodoriOévra] “Opijpy, drav mporadn Cirnpa 
kal yw) edpn, arofaveirar. Homer being in Arcadia, which is a 
province of the Peloponnesus, fell in with some fishermen, who 
were lousing, and he asked them thus: Ye fishers from Arcadia, 
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' See the Life of Homer, attributed to Herodotus. 
2 See Jacob Bryant’s dissertation concerning the war of Troy; 2d ed. 
p- 94, and the following pages. 
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have we got any thing? The meaning of which question was: Ye 
Arcadian fishermen, have we caught any thing? And the fisher- 
men answered in this manner: Those we have caught, we leave; and 
those we have not caught, we carry with us. The meaning of this 
answer was this: The lice which we have caught, we have killed 
here ; but those which we could not catch, we carry with us in our 
clothes. But Homer, as they say, did not comprehend this speech, 
and having been there a little while, died from grief. It is reported 
that there was an oracle given to Homer, that he should die, when 
a question was proposed to him that he could not solve.” The 
same story is told in the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, 
but more accurately, and also more rationally. The occurrence 
is there said to have happened on the coast of the island of Ios, 
whereas our narrator makes it an inland event, that had taken place 
in Arcadia: we must in this case suppose the fishermen to have 
been river, not sea-fishermen. The text in the MS. is not correct, 
as may be seen from the alterations I have put in brackets. It is 
evident that the riddle was copied from the metrical wording of it, 
which is thus given by the Pseudo-Herodotus: 
"Aca éoper, Aerdpecd* & 8 oby Gomer, pepdperba. 

Thence the error of é\opev, for ethoper for in prose the augment 
should not be dispensed with; and for dirdpeo0’ should be read 
éXiwouev. The ignorant transcriber copied in a slovenly manner. 
The Pseudo-Herodotus rejects the opinion that Homer died of 
vexation from so trifling a cause, though he admits that some enter- 
tained it, among whom is to be reckoned the original, from which 
our scribe copied the story. In the life of Homer, attributed to 
Plutarch,’ the story is likewise found, and there the poet is made 
to die, as in our Codex, from grief, because he could not guess the 
riddle: ézep ov duvndeis cupBareivy “Opnpos, dice rv ABvpiay éredev- 
tnoe. The riddle is there also proposed in verse, with the slight 
difference, that’Ogca and 6éca are read, instead of“Aooa, and a, thus: 


"“Oao’ Edoperv, AuTopeoGa' ba’ ovy EXomev, depopecba.” 
The manner of telling the story, in Plutarch’s life, rather agrees 


with our manuscript ; for instance, in the question which Homer 
is made to ask the fishermen, which is in Plutarch e7% re éxouev. The 


™ See Ernesti’s edit. of Homer, vol. v. p. 146. 

+ This verse, with one preceding, which forms the question to it, is 
found among the Gree Epigrams; for instance, in the collection publish- 
ed by Weikel (Frankfort, 1600. fol.) p..133, thus: 

"Epétnots “Ouhpov. 
“Avipes am’ ’Apradins, éduhtopes, 4 6’ Zxouev 713 
"Amékpicts. 
’ “Oca €dAopuer, Atwdpead”: b00° ody, EAopev, pepdperOa. 
That question agrees very nearly with the words of our manuscript. 
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scene, however, is laid, by the latter, in the island. of Ios, not, as in 
ours, in Arcadia. Uireiwe ) 
But, leaving this trifling story, let us finish the description of our 
Codex. It is written, throughout, by the same hand, and the lines 
of the text form one column on the page, from the beginning as 
far as Rhapsod. X. 245. leaving a broad margin. At this line, 
246. Tous 5 ijdy édépacce Sis cal capdées ivi, the page begins to be 
divided into two columns, for the text, by which means the margin 
is diminished ;. the writing is not smaller. The scholia in this Ms. 
are not copious; the interlineary glosse rather numerous. Both 
decrease, in quantity, as the Ms. approaches to its conclusion. _ 
. Besides the manuscripts of Homer, which I have described, Nes- 
sel mentions in his Catalogue some others, which I had not time 
to subject to a particular inspection. They are Catalog. Part IV. 
p. 28. Cod. XX XIX. Homeri Ilias, variis interlinearibus et margi- 
nalibus notis illustrata. Codex Chartaceus, vetustus, bone note. 
fol. After this manuscript Alter edited the Iliad, having conceived 
a great opinion of it from an expression of Valckenaer,* who, it 
seems, had upon hearsay classed it among the best Codices of 
Homer, on account of the scholia. Alter had no very just notions 
of criticism, but imagined that the text of an author, printed after 
a manuscript of good repute, must be superior to any which the 
labors and judgment of successive editors could have produced. 
How unfortunate this speculation proved, is known to those who 
have seen Alter’s edition. Heyne speaks of it in his introduction 
concerning the materials used for his edition.” Ibid. p. 37. Cod. 
LXI.. Homert Iliados libri duo. Cod. partim chartaceus, partim 
membranaceus. Heyne had a few readings of this Ms.’ Ibid. Cod. 
LXIII. Homeri Ilias cum Isaac Tzetze commentario. Cod. charta- 
ceus, fol. Ibid. p. 42. Cod. LX XII. Homert Ihadis libri XITI. et 
XIV. cum Eustathit Commentariis. This torms part of a volume, 
in which there are several other manuscripts ; for instance, Libani 
Epistole. Ibid. p. 48. Cod. LXXXI. Homert Opera cum Scholtis 
marginalibus et interlineartbus. Cod. chartaceus antiquus, et optime 
note, in quarto majort. Ibid. p. 147. Cod CCCVIIL. Homeri Odys- 
see fragmentum aliquod. Cod. chartaceus, 4to. Heyne mentions a 
Codex, on cotton paper, marked No. XLIX., and says of it: Codex 
charta gossypina No. XLIX. inter meliores numerandus. Heyne 
farther names’ Cod. VII. and Cod. CLXXVI. 


1 Dissert. de Scholiis ineditis, p. 107. 
% De Subsidiis studii in Homericis occupati. Homer. Vol. IIT. p. 43. 
3 See Vol. IIL. p. 44. 
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There is a Codex of Orphei:Argonautica, on parchment, in 4to. 
It is numbered in Nessel’s Catalogue Cod. CLIII. and is spoken 
of p. 89. Being interested in /&schylus, of which my friend, 
Professor Hermann, is going to publish an edition, I took notice 
of Scholia in Aischylum, which Nessel introduces Part IV. p. 158. 
as Cod. CCCLAXXIV.; and says of it, mediocriter antiquus. It 
is in 8vo, and on paper. There are farther to be found two or 
three Codices of Pindar ; two, if not three, of Nonni Dionysiaca ; 
one of Photii Bibliotheca ; of Demosthenis Orationes ; ‘several of 
different works of Plato ; of Aristotle ; Xenophon ; a Cod. of Hero- 
dotus, on paper, 4to, of which Nessel (p. 143. Cod. LXXXV.) says, 
antiquus, et bone note ; but Kollar refers it only to the 14th cen- 
tury. It has been collated for Wesseling’s edition. Codices of 
Thucydides, and Diodorus Siculus; a Cod. of Diogenes Laertius 
(Ness. p. 118. Cod. LIX.), upon paper, fol.; Cod. of Dionysius 
Periegetes 4to, (Ness. p. 171.) of Heltodort “Ethiopica; of the 
Epistles of Phataris ; of the Sibyllina Oracula, (Ness. p. 148). ‘There 
are some Mss. of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes : Manuscripts 
of Euclid ; Apollonius Perseus; Hero Alexandrinus. A Codex 
of Claudius Ptolemeus, the geographer, with maps, and handsomely 
written, is a fine Ms., but has no value from its age, being of the 
year 1454.— Concerning the Greek and Oriental Manuscripts suffi- 
cient information may be collected from the Catalogues of Lam- 
becctus. Nessel, and the Supplement of Kollar; works which have 
been quoted in the foregoing pages. Lambeccius is very prolix 
and copious in what he describes, but he has left out many Codices : 
Nessel attempted to supply the omissions of Lambeccius, and at 
the same time to be concise and compendious. But after Nessel 
much still remained to be supplied; a task undertaken by Kollar. 
He did not, however, live to execute his purpose: and after his 
death, a posthumous volume was published, containing the begin- 
ning of that intended work. This volume has been referred to 
above, when we spoke of the Codex Neapolitanus of Dioscorides. 

From those works, and even from the few data which’I have. 
communicated, it appears that the Vienna library is rich in Greek 
manuscripts ; it is, I believe, not less soin Oriental ones ; of which 
some idea may be formed by referring to the authors alluded 
to. But it abounds in manuscripts of the Latin classics. These 
are not to be found in any printed catalogue; but on enquiry a 
written catalogue was presented to me, in which were specified 
Codices of Vzrgil, Horace, Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
Lucretius, Manilius, Persius, Jwoenal, Statius, Claudian, Plautus, 
Terence, Cicero, A. Gellius, Senece Tragedie, Senece Epistola, 
Quintilian, Petronius, Priscian, ‘There is no manuscript either of 
Livy or of Cesar. 

Before I quit the Imperial Library, I will notice some other 
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objects of literary curiosity. There is a manuscript of one of 
Tasso’s works, in the author’s own hand-writing. It is the Gieru- 
salemme Conquistata, but not the whole poem; it begins with the 
30th stanza of the 2d book. There is a great deal of scratching 
and blotting init; and it seems to be a bad scrawling hand. 
The paper is small folio. Some beautiful specimens of old writing 
adorned with painting and gilding are to be seen. Among them 
deserves to be remarked a volume of the Gospel Lessons, in Latin, 
as they are read in the Roman Catholic Churches. The 
writing isin gold, and in the Monkish or black-letter character. 
This splendid manuscript is excessively well preserved. Another, 
still more magnificent, ornamented with exquisite gilding and 
coloring, is a prayer-book said to have belonged to one of the 
wives of Charlemagne. It was for a long time kept at Bremen, 
but disposed of at the time of the Reformation, and thus came into 
the library at Vienna.—Of old German manuscripts, which have 
of late years become an object of investigation to some learned 
men of that country, the library at Vienna does not possess a 
great quantity, nor any thing particularly valuable. 
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DISPUTATIO DE LINGUA GRECH 
PRONUNCIATIONE. 


$1. De Pronunciatione Reuchliniana et Evasmiana. 


Norse prodiit Parisiis viri docti Anastasii Georgiade, Graeei 
Philippopolitani, et nisi fallor, apud Germanos Vindobonenses 
Medicine et Chirurgie Doctoris, opusculum Grece con- 
scriptum de Literarum Grecarum pronunciatione, cum La- 
tina versione. ‘Titulus est: Ipaypoateia wepl tig tov “EAAyvinoy 
storyelwy Exduvyrems, bro’ Ay. Dewpyiadou ‘EAAquior! xal Aatwioth 
girorovnfeica. Paris. Vindob. et Lips. 181%. 8vo. Hujus argu- 
mentum libri materies nobis erit insequentis disputationis. 

Cum enim inde a Reuchlino, Germano, qui Grece se Cap- 
niona dici maluit ? (obiit autem anno 1521,” et mter suos Gre- 


Bee 


a re 


1A Germ. Rauch, fumus, wéxvos, deminutivum fit Réuchlein, quasi 
dicas, fumulus, eénmov, Wine deriv. Kamndr, 


2 Waverk. de L. Gr. Pronunc. T. IL. p. 626. 
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cam linguam vulgasse creditur,) per universam Europam ob- 
tineret pronunciatio Lingua Grece eadem, qua _ hodieque, 
tam in vetere, quam in nova sua lingua, utuntur Greci, sed 
fortasse pro diversarum gentium ingenio plus minus corrupta ; 
exstitit Erasmus, et nescio qua occasione, (fraude perductum 
alunt, sed puto non constare ') emendande, atque ad veterum 
Grecorum consuetudinem reducende _ illius pronunciationis 
cepit consilium, Edidit itaque anno 1528 de ea re dialogum, 
quo primus eum, qui nunc apud nostrates viget, popictold) mo-" 
dum proposuit. Ipsum aiunt usu mutare nihil ausum ;* at in 
Anglia res exitum habuit: quippe in Academia Cantabrigiensi 
septem fere annis postea, primum Erasmi ratio a Professoribus, 
quos vocant, Jounne Checo et ‘Thoma Smith, probata et fre- 
quentata est. Maene hic et vero ridicule ‘contentionis fons 
fuit. Nam Academie Cancellarius Stephanus Gardiner, 
Episcopus Wintoniensis, homo doctus, sed, quantum conjicere 
licet, doctrina sua superbus, gre ferens jinconsulto se novum 
quid i in Academiam esse invectum,} rem, postquam per septem 
annos ibi steterat,+ anno ita 1542, funditus'sno’ sustulit edicto : 
unde opere pretium est quedam enotare, quia lectu prorsus 
Joculre est : 

‘ Stephanus, Wintoniensis Episcopus, Academiz Canta- 
brigiensis Cancellarius, cet.” 

« Quisquis nostram potestatem agnoscis, sonos literis, sive 
Grecis, sive Latinis, ab usu publico presentis seculi alienos, 
privato judicio affingere ne audeto.” 

* Quod vero eain re major auctoritas edixerit, jusserit, pre- 
ceperit, id omnes amplectuntor et observanto.” 

Dicas fere summi Gallorum Comici Molierii lusum esse, quo 
Medicos, sermone semi-Latino, perstringit. Rogatur xgrotus, 
gui collegio Medicorum socius ‘adsciscitur ; 


[Juras] Facere in omnibus 
Consultationibus, 
Ancien! aviso, 

Aut bono 
Aut mauvaiso? 


respondet : Juro, 
‘Tum rursus ad questionem hanc, 


* Vid. Haverk. l.c. 

? Haverk. 1. |.5 et, in ejus sylloge, Steph. Wint. T.IX. p. 364. 

3 nS Thom. Smith. ad ote pa Wint, |. III. pr. (in Haverk. Syl}. T. IT. 
p- 554 ; ; 

* Vid. ibid. p. 472.525. 
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De non jamais te servire 
De remediis aucunis, 
‘Quam de ceux seulemeat docte facultatis, 
Maladus dit-il crevare 
Et mori de suo malo? 


ille: Juro. 

At Stephanus Cancellarius quomodo, post expositam pro- 
banciationem tunc vulgarem, quam instaurari jubet, poenas 
secus facientibus statuit ? Ridiculum vero est ; 

“ Si quis autem, quod abominor, secus fecerit; hunc homi- 
nem, quisquis is erit, ineptum omnes habento : et ex senatu, Si- 
quidem ex €o numero jam fuerit, is qui auctoritati preest, nisi 
resipuerit, expellito. Inter candidatos vero si sit, ab omni 
gradu honoris arceto. Ex plebe autem scholarium si fuerit, 
quum ita haberi id ei commodo esse possit, pro scholari ne cen- 
seto, Puerilem denique temeritatem, si quid publice ausa fue- 
rit, domi apud suos castigari curato,’—cet. Et hoc vel per- 
quam serio edictum. Tamen herele ne Boilavii quidem satyrici 
( Botleau Despréaux ) edictum illud joculare : “ Bonum factum. 
Ne quis Rectam Rationem in Facultatem Medicam Universita- 
fis Reoia Parisine intromittere, Aristotelemve inde expellere 
vellet,”! magis est festivum. Sed eo usque valuit Cancellarit 
auctoritas, ut nascentem rem tunc quidem in Anglia compres- 
serit: an eadem postea iterum suboleverit, compertum non 
habeo. Illud certum, inde natas esse, Cancellarium inter et 
Checum Smithumque, epistolas aliquot mutuas magne ele- 
gantie, et eruditionis; sed, ab illius quidem parte, non sine 
fastu, immo, quam decult, amariores. Ez vulgate sunt ab 
Haverkampio in fasciculo, cui titulum inscripsit Syllogen scrip- 
forum qui de Lingue Grece Pronunciatione commentario 
reliquerunt.* Cujus mihi sepe mentio facta jam est, et fiet alt- 
quoties. Nam congesta sunt in eundem alia opuscula de eodem 
argumento Ceratina; Horna-Batavi, circa annum 1529, Me- 
kerchi Brugensis an. 1564, item Beze et H. Stephani an: 1578, 
scripta pro Erasmiana ratione; tum Gr, Martina Anghi, ni 
fallor, anno 1564, et Erasmo Schmidtii Wittebergensis, in Ger- 
mania, an. 1615, contra eandem et pro usitata tunc Reuch- 
liniana pronunciatione : adjecti autem G. Postedl: an. 1551, 
et ipsius Haverkampit commentari de literarum charactere. 
Eadem materia M. Samueli Gelhudio, et J. R. Weitstenio 


AE OS MPR ca SPSL OP oc Ee OC ee RRL Re ee eR ae Fs A Sea 


} Vid. ejus Opp. T. IV. p. 55. ed. Amstel, 8vo. 
* Duob. Voll. 8vo, L. B. 1736-1740. 
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tractata ; quorum opuscula neque a diligentissimo Georgiade aut 
adhibita, aut certe spe citata inveuio. 

Denique in hunc etiam censum referendi sunt duo auctores 
recentes, de quibus Georgiades mentionem non fecit. Primus 
est Richardus Payne Knight, cujus liber de Grecorum Al- 
phabeto* me quoque latuisset, nist ex instructissima sua. bi- 
bliotheca vir celeberrimus Lennepius copiam ejus fecisset. Is 
Anglice conscriptus est, et precipue elementorum antiquis- 
simam figuram, usum in declinandis nominibus et verbis, et me- 
tricam potestatem, ex Homeri Hesiodique scriptis, et vetus- 
tissimis monumentis, illustrat. [dem vero pronunciationem quo- 
que obiter attingit.* | Quum vero summun acumen, eruditio- 
nem et elegantiam plane singularem habere videatur, vehementer 
equidem doleo, hanc partem non etiam data opera ab ilo per- 
tractatam fuisse : praecipue cum mn ipsa pronunciatione, (in qua 
non tantum lingue originem, sed et sequentia tempora spectat 
auctor) tum Dialectorum, tum Inprinis etatum, differentia dili- 
gentius fuisset constituenda. | 

Alter scriptor, sed qui et ipse rem non wisi in transit. com- 

memorat potius, quam tractat, est celeberrimus ule Adamantius 
Coraes (Coray) Grecus, de cujus in patriam suam_ meritis 
miox quedam dicenda sunt. Is, data occasione, ad nomen 
Eicoxparous, sive “Icoxparovs illustrandum,’? quedam de lota- 
cismo; et hinc de tota Grecorum propunciatione, etsi breviter, 
tamen non minus docte quam sapienter commenuit. 
- Ergo, interillorum dinturnas controversias, Erasmiana pro- 
nunciatio per universam fere Europam recepta est: certe apud 
nostrates, Gallos, Germanos; at Genevenses adhuc Reuch. 
liniana uticompertum habeo. Quiautem nostra se opponeret, 
deinceps fuit, teste Georgiade, Capperonierius, idem, credo, qui 
Rhetores Latinos edidit Argentorati 1756, 8vo. Cujus ea de re 
satis grande et manuscriptum, sed ineditum adhuc, opus in 
Bibliotheca Regia Parisina ille se invenisse testatur.+ 

Nunc autem idem Georgiades litem rursus..movet: que 
docti viri commentatio cum hoc ab Euripide sapienter dictum 
preferat :5 


~ 


re Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet. Lond. 1791. 4to. cum 
tabulis wre expressis. 

* Sect. I. p.6. sqq. 

3 TMep) rijs A tod Iooxpdrovs in fronte Isocratis sul, vA. Tn’. K. A-, 

4 Vid. Georg. § 28. not. (4). 

5 Hippol, v. 999, sqq. 
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"AAN’ Hoe BASy yew, Hy TH Ly KaAdS Ady 
"H rolow eb Aeybeios cuyywpely Adyors, 


non utique vereor ne mihi auctor, paucis et modeste rescripturo, 
infensus sit, precipue cum ipse sit perspecturus, nec se, nee 
quenquam, offensum, multo minus lsum, iri. Quare et ego 
Sic mapwav prefarl possim : 


"AAN oud Edy pundev Aeyys, dveidser" 
‘Exdy 72 T0ig xadois meisbyoomas Adyors. 


Sed utipse rem citra convicium et alienorum argumentorum 
irrisionem tractare constitui, sic vellem et Georgiades ab omni 
acriore dicto abstinuisset. Nunc fere quidem omnia urbane 
TAG AM ita tamen ut pauca restent que humanius dicta 
velis." 


§ 2. De Pronunciationis emendate utilitate. 


Atque alius nunc quidem cause est status atque Erasmi tem- 
pore et mote litis principio fuit: quippe tota caussa cum tem- 
poribus est mutata. Increpabat tunc, inter alia multa, Anglusille 
Cancellarius : otiosam esse guestionem : non quidem inutile, illud 
nosse: sed, quae ejus argumenta, ridiculum, certe inutile et su- 
pervacuum usu recipere : de mortua lingua non adeo laborandum. 
—At nune quam penitus de sermouis ipsius usu, adeoque de 
pronunciationis utilitate, alia res est! Laborant Greci hodierni, 
ut, si minus possint populum sui juris; certe nomen gentis, que 
et moribus, (ut ad hunc usque diem obtinuit) et vero etiam 
lingua, a reliquis discernatur, et inter Europzas celebrari merea- 
tur; verbo, ut Grecorum nomen patrium et gloriam instaurent. 
Magno utique nec satis laudando conatu. ‘l'ria fere sunt, me 
judice, quibus nationes constare et a reliquis distingui possint : 
mores, lingua, ditio. Morum diversitas levior est: ut si popu- 
lus ceteroquin, hoc est lingua et ditione, cum alio misceatur, 
vix eum singularem populum esse intelligas. Verum si qua 
gens, aliene dition subjecta, dinguam sibi’ propriam colere, 
eaque vel publica auctoritate uti, vel etiam libros componere 
et edere pergit, et pracipue si tunc morum discrimen accedit, 
ea gens profecto nationis nomen apud exteros tuebitur. Quomo- 


* Sic. yuxpy vocat argumentum quoddam nostrorum hominum, § 20. 
et 79:—et sic fere § 101. — 
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do nos, externe libidini, proh pudor! aliquamdiu subjecti, 
tamen privata natio censeri nunquam desiimus, nec, si modo 
non per homines exotica sectantes, per ardeliones Srancissantes 
staturum fuisset, nostri nominis decus amissurifuimus. Sic con- 
tra, quod ad linguas i ipsas adtinet, quecumque earum a populo 
sui juris excolitur, ita ut ejusdem publicus, privatusque, et in 
scriptis, usus sit; ea igitur lingua dici meretur, non vero alte- 
rlus lingua, quantumvis origine et forma adfinis, Dialectus. 
Hujus rei iterum nostra exemplum esto: quam ignorantes Galli 
fastuose Germanicam Dialectum appellant: esto et aliud, lin- 
gua Lusitanica, que etsi Hispanic simillima dicitur, tamen 
ab isdem Gallis, (quihanc frequentius quam Belgicam noverunt) 
recte pro diversa lingua habetur: esto denique Gallica ipsa, 
que etsi, presertim antiquior illa, Italicam fere ad verbum, 
mutatis solum terminationibus et accentibus, exprimit, tamen 
non modo. lingua habetur (non Dialectus), sed et lingua ho- 
diernarum non quidem ditissima optimaque, sed profecto cul- 
tissima. Et sic siquee linguz origine et forma sunt affines, sed 
ita ut aliquantum inter se discrepent, eadem vero excolantur a 
gentibus, qua inde ab origine sua communi aliquo imperil, vin- 
culo (quamvis non prorsus una eademque ditione) tenentur, (ut 
est, inter Grecos lonum, Atticorum, /Zolum serme) ; eas igitur, 
si vel maxime singule publice adhibeantur et scribantur, non 
&nguas discretas, verum Dvalectos habendas arbitror. 

Grecis ergo, qui jam moribus.a ‘T'urcis adeo sunt diversi, hoe 
propositum est, ut suorum hominum ingenia excolant, lingua 
suz studium, cognitionem et usum, etiam ad scribendum, re- 
stituant. Rea auctores et adjutores, alius alio modo, aliis opibus, 
indigene sunt, virl eruditi, sparsim per Europam. habitantes : 
Petropoli Eugenius Bulgaris Metropolitanus, qui A®neidem * 
et Georgica Grecis Heroicis transtulit; Vindobone, Anthi- 
mus Gazes, Lexici Hellenici auctor, bin et Diarii pm scrip- 
tor: et Georgiades noster, qui, preter hoc de lingua sua speci- 
men, aliquanto antea medici argumenti et multa eruditione re- 
fertum librum, quem ’Avtimavéxeray nominavit, edidit ;? ibidem, | 
aut in vicinia certe...[a7, qui nisi fallor, haud ita diu abhinc, 
juvenis adhuc, qua ego etate hac scribo, diligentem de Metris 
Grecis Grecum Commentarium Bucharestiz edidit; Corcy- 


* Recudendam hanc curavit D. G. Seebode. Hanov. 1814. 8vo. 
* Vienne 1810. 8vo. Auctor videtur consuluisse quidquid Grece, 
Latine, Germanice, Gallice, Anglice, Italice, super hac re prodiit. 


_ 
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re Andreas Mystoxides, qui, inter plura, Isocratis orationem 4 mepr 
Tis avr iddo ews nova editione ornavit;’ Parisiis, tum alii multi; 
tum inpriinis venerabilis et humanissimus ‘senex Adamantius 
Coraeés (Diamant Coray) cujus vel sola optimoram auctorum 
‘collectio, quam in usus civium suorum, BiBAiodjxns “EAAnnxiis 
nomine, jam inde a multis annis in vulgus edit, queque AXlia- 
num, {abcraten; Plutarchum, alios, omnes Greet expositos 
continet, tam nobilis est, ut ego, siquis laudare me eam voluisse 
suspicaretur, merito arrogans viderer. [s autem, quod ultimo de- 
mum Ioco nomen suum memoratum Invenerit, quum ipsius’in 
tota re maxima sint merita, et ipse adeo, consilii auctoribus 
fratribus Zosimadibus,* rei universe tentande et porro exse- 
querde caput fuerit, non vereor ne wgre ferat, quando honoris 
caussa, non negligentia, ad finem servavi. Hac enim occasione 
uti volui, ut monerem Cora consilio quedam contraria prolata 
fuisse a viro docto Borusso J. L. S. Bartholdiv, in narratione 
itineris, quod ammo 1803 et sequenti per Greciam fecerat.3 At 
is pauca expedit : sicfere ut bifariam argumentetur. Praecipua 
quidem illi ratio, ut censeat, Grecorum nomen non posse resti- 
tur, nist instaurato simul vel regno vel republica. Pro more 
scilicet temporis quo scribebat ; quando agebatur de ‘Turcis ex 
Europa pellendis: de quibus rebus nos non judicamus. At ego 
ne illud quidem video, necessario hoc antecedere debere.—Se- 
cundo hoc argumento utitur: Grecos hodiernos passim non satis 
acuti esse ingenii. Cui rectissime respondit Coraés: non 
animadvertisse illum ad multitudinem : librorum peregrinis lin- 
guis scriptorum, qui quotidie Grece vertuntur: et plus justo 
adtendisse ad quasdam ineptias que quidem apud Grecos, 
verum non magis quam apud alias gentes, vulgentur.” 5 Et 
huic responsioni addi potest illud tritam : Gutta cavat lapidem : 
consumitur annulus usu. Nam et Grecorum ingenia jam magis 
magisque excoluntur : etjam, ipsonon plane diffitente Bartholdio, 
libri boni frequentantur, © ipsique Greci navigationis peritiores, 


* Recusa hec est cura Orellii, qui suas notas adjecit. Vindob. 1814. 8vo. 
major. 

2 Vid. ipsius Mporfpvtw in principio Prodromi Bibl. Hellen. 

3 Bruchstiicke zur néheren kénntnis des heutigen Griechenlands. Berolini. 
1805. 

+ Vid.versionis Gallice, qua usus sum, (Paris. 1807. 8vo. duob. vol. 
partem secundam princ.—precipue p. 155 sqq. 

5 Vid. Cora ’Arodov0la abrorxed. oT0XATH. premissam Isocratis editioni, , 
Paris. 1807. ger. B’. onu. B. 

6 Vid, ejusdem edit. 1. 1. p. 39. 
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tum et divitiis potentiores evadunt.' Initia sunt hec majoris 
culture. Qua quantum per Corae optimi labores continuos 
propagata sit, ego, hec ipsa dum scrips, e diario nostro ver- 
naculo, cui Astium et Laterarum Nuntio nomen est,* summa 
cum voluptate intellexi, Lecce enim que e Germania urbe 
Monacho ad d. 12. mensis Maii superloris scripta invenio ; 
<‘ Leetior tandem hodiernis Grecis ad ingenia per scientias eXco- 
lenda exsurgit dies. Exitum. enim . habere incipiunt. doctorum 
quorundam virorum, qui Parisiis et Vindobone civibus suis 
erudiendis operam navant, conatus. Athenis jam floret schola 
literaria, et jam florescit Gymnasium, quod in monte Pelio in 
‘Lhessalia constitutum est. Praeterea Athenis exstitit giropoucdv 
Collegium, cujus soci, qui jam ad ducentos sunt, illas, quas dixi- 
mus Scholas, tuentur: antiquorum Monumabtonin. item Plan- 
tarum Herbarumque per Greciam Musea colligunt, et hospiti- 
bus scientiarum caussa Graciam adeuntibus itineris comites se 
prebent. Conferunt autem quotannis tres nummos (piastros) 

viritim : utque cives sul, si qui peregre habitantes dona tamen 
conferre velint, Vindobonam ea mittere possint, providerunt, 
Que symbole Museis illis locupletandis, et libris, scientiarum 
apparatui, artium instrumentis, et tabulis geographicis coemen- 
dis, auctoribus classicis typorum ope divulgandis, praterea_re- 
munerandis discipulis diligentissimis inserviunt, quorum alumno- 
rum) pracipul, sumtu Collegii, in Germaniam mittendi sunt, quo 
uberius in Academiis erudiantur, kt hue quidem, Monachum, 
jam advenerunt quatuor, et plures exspectantur. Cui rei caus- 
sam prabuit Thierschil, viri Clarissimi, Grace perdocti, oratio, 
quam in Regia nostra. Academia habuit, de hodiernorum Gre- 
corum profectibus, qua habita eadem Academia tres Grecos, 
celebres viros, bene de patria meritos, Coraén Vindobone 3 
habitantem, Archimandriten Anthzmon Gazen ibidem, et qui 
Senatui Corcyrxo ab actis est, Mystoxiden, socios sibi ‘adscivit. 
Quippe quam orationem Parurcha Constantinopolitanus g grato 
animo excipi, populi totius nomine, significavit, et continuo ju- 
venes.illos Monachum delegavit. 

“ Plura de bujus rei auspicatis initiis et de successu deinceps 
feguntur in programmatibus, quibus illa Gallice et Grace ‘pro- 
mulgata est, et in Diario Graco, quod fermis eruditi titulum 
preefert.” 


' Thidop. 44 et 63. 
* Konst-en Letterbode N. 22. Vrydag, 2 aaa 1815. 
* Anni quidem superioris initio scio cum Parisiis adhuc habitasse. 
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Et hinc est quod Georgiade quoque inceptum prorsus pro- 
babile mihi videtur. Quippe eadem erit hujus scriptionis utili- 
tas: ut nempe et ipsa aliquid ad Gracorum culturam con- 
ferat. [tsi enim proposituim hoc sibi esse non diserte expressit 
auctor, tamen non potest fieri, quin illud efficiat, si modo mag- 
num civium illius numerum spectes, qui subscriptionis nomine, 
id est, fide de emendo libello data, ipsum ad edendum, quasi 
presenti pecunia, adjuverunt. Quo enim plures Greci ditio- 
res libellum legunt, eo magis idem reliquis etiam innotescat 
necesse est. ; 

Hoc itaque si olim obtineatur, ut Grecorum populus quo- 
dammodo de novo constituatur, fieri non potest, quin reliquee 
gentes sua magnopere interesse putent, ut inter ipsas et hunc 
populum frequentiora intercedant commercia. Inde enim varia 
coummoda oriantur oportet; primo omuium illud apud bomines 
maximum, lucrum scilicet ex mercatura; alterum nobilius, sed 
pauciorum hominum, plenior antiquitatis cognitio. Atqui com- 
meéreil frequentioris unicus, velut Mercuri ‘caduceus est sermo- 
nis communicatio. Ergo maxima hoc nomine utilitas foret 
pronunciationis, qu vel utrique parti prorsus esset una eadem- 
que, vel saltem utrimque eque posset intelligi, Atque de 
pronunciationis emendate utilitate non tempero mili, quin 
addam, ne Cancellarii quidem Cantabrigiensis tempore, eam 
prorsus nullam fuisse. Checus enim et “Smithus Erasmianam 
proferendi rationem ideo usu recipiebant, quod, primum, longe 
magis quam hodierna Gracorum, ad antiquam accedere videre- 
tur: quodque, secundo loco, sonos singulos magis distincte red- 
deret, adeoque esset ad intellectum  facilior. Utraque et tunc, 
et hoilic, ratio omnino est probabilis. Prius multis in casibus 
vel ad capiendos veterum jocos ex ambiguo captatos, vel ad 
detegendos librariorum errores, usu venit. Posterius quantopere 
in discendo, puerilibus maxime ingeniis, laborem et fastidium 


levet, vix dici potest. 


§ 3. De eo quod quaritur. 


Ne vero incerta questionis specie erremus, ego quidnam 
maxime queri opiner, ita proponam : 

Primo loco, quenam ab origine fuerit Lingue Greece pro- 
nunciatio? 

‘Altero, quenam fuerit, optima Gracie etate, Platonis nimi- 
rum et Demosthenis tempore? 

Que quando sic propono, nudam veri rectique indagationem 
intelligo. Nam utra ex his pronunciationis forma nunc potissi- 
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mum sit usu recipienda, id si definire hic velim, prejudicium 
adferre merito videar. Id etenim, his duobus demum vel judi-+ 
catis, vel concessis, tuto pronunciari posse mihi videtur. 


-§$4. De ratione statuendi circa antiquam pronunciationem. 


Sequitur ut, quanam ratione de veterum pronunciatione con- 
jici aut statui possit, indagemus. Atque Georgiades quidem 
incipit a regulis quatuor g ceneralibus, nou sane omnino contem- 
nendis.’ Quarum PRIMA est," non magni momenti esse exempla 
ab aliis linguis desumta; sECUNDA, neque indubitabile esse 
argumentum a Grecis vocibus, gue per Latinas literas, aut 
tnvicem, scripte inveniantur ; TERTIA,3 non decere e verbis 
dvomaromenoimmevors, aut e sonis, ad animalium wmitationem con- 
fictis, antiquam pronunciationem hariolari; QUARTA,* vero 
similius esse, ut hodiernts Grecis recta in plurimis pronunciatio 
ab antiquis quasi per manus tradita sit, quam ab ipsis deperdita 
et ab alienis hominibus inventa. ; 

Earum ego primam et secundam regulam non plane improbo: 
modo cum judicio et peritia adhibeantur.. De tertza, que ra 
dvomatonemommeve adtingit, difficile in universum decernere. 1d 
principio dico, non esse, cur quis argumentum illud ab évoparome- 
mommevoss petitum rideat, ut facit Stephanus Wintoniensis,> vel 
cur Georgiades illud poverty vocet. Preterquam enim quod 
nihil, e quo discas, non probabile, cur, queso, id nostra etate 
minus liceat, quam licuit Lucilio, in libro nono Satyrarum de 
orthographia precipienti, R. literam sic describere : 

Irritata canes, quam® homo, quam planius dicit? 


At probe distinguendum esse monui. Nam verba sunt que- 
dam, que vocem animalis aut sonum corporis cujusvis imitando 
exprimant, ut xpeuet iver, hinnire, moAugAoic Boso Qaracoys, cet. 5 
at Inveniuntur etiam vocabula quedam ad illum sonum tantum- 
modo auribus representandum ficta, ut est, av, ad, de canum 
latratu, aliaque. Priori generi concedo non multum fidendum : 
ita tamen ut in his ipsis quoque ad regulas, quas de reliquis pro- 
positurus sum, quodammodo respici possit. De hoc autem 
posteriore genere sic puto, Usui possunt esse he voces mcon- 
dite, si simplices habeant sonos et unius sint, aut ad summum 
ALR PREETI EE DRL TREES LIE RTE ES TTL IEICE SEL LOD EE LORIE EELS EDIE LOE EST PELE E TO CITT OE II ET ECE ET A ISEY 

™ Vid. Georg. §. 1 * § seq. piece AD, & SS 

ji ; Apud Haverk. r. ‘Il. p- 194. 

© Quam legendum cum Nonii, (v. Irritare I. 182.) libris scriptis et editis. 


cf. Donat. ad Ter. Adelph. Il. 4. 18; Charis. L, I. c..100, ed. Puts. Litera 
M hic non subtrahitur in scandendo. 
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duarum syllabarum. In his enim, uc suum cuique solum est 
judicium, ita bona fide agendum est, quandoquidem ad illas 
notiones primarias, que a mente sensuum anxilio solo perci- 
piende sunt, pertinent, quas, nisi quis se percepisse et ipse 
animadvertat, et fateri velit, nunquam illi persuaderi poterit. 
Immo in sonis magis compositis aliquo modo poterit dijudicari 
de lis soni partibus, que im sono universo quasi dominantur. 
Quo refero, verbi caussa, elementa a quibus illi soni incipiunt; 
sin autem soni plurium sint syllabarum, eam maxime qua acutis- 
sime sonet, ita ut eam, Grece scribens, acuto accentu sis nota- 
turus: denique elementa, que sepius in eodem sono recurrant. 
Sic qui Aristophaneum! de ranis fictum illud audiat : 

wor, Om, wom, Or, 

Bpexexexeé, xoak, xonk, 

Boexexexié, xoak, xoak, 
is sane concedat oportet illud x non sonare potuisse verbi gratia 
ut A; neque illud ¢ ut od pronunciandum esse. Sed hec, inquam, 
nisi quis per se senserit, et fateri velit, nunquam obtineas, ut is 
tibi, persuadere volenti, cedat. 

Denique ad guartam regulam quam sumsit sibi vir doctus, 
qua ait magis esse probabile, ut Greci hodierni antiquitatis 
sonum custodierint, quam ut alent homines eundem deperditum 
anvenerint, hec aliquo modo videtur id ipsum, quasi axioma, 
continere, de quo cum maxime etiam ambigimus. Sed videamus 
ultra. Nonne hodierne etiam lingue a pronunciatione, que 
aliquot retro seculis, vel etiam patrum, nostrave memoria viguit, 
multum deflexerunt? Nonne sic, verbi caussa, Erasmus” unius 
ejusdemque soni exempla adfert Belgica huis (domus), muts 
(mus); et Gallica brut (fama, rumor), fruit (fructus), que 
tamen bina utriusque sermonis exempla hodie toto ccelo diffe- 
runt? Nonne sic Checus* in Anglico idiomate vocem men 
(homines) rod e brevis, et vocem mean (medius) rod e longi 
exempla proponit, cum tamen hodie alterum hoc mean non per 
e longum, sed per iare proferatur f+ Et quid multa? Nonne 
ips! Greci hodierni, eorumque defensores, fatentur in nonnullis 
se amisisse antiquum et germanum sonum {* Quid igitur mirum, 


' In Ran. v. 210. sqq. * Apud Haverk.T. Il.p.90. 3 Ib. p. 285. 

4 Hinc si quis aliquem sonum scripto exprimere per exemplum ex alia 
lingua desumtum velit; is caute aget, si e pluribus linguis exempla 
petat: ut si quando forte in una illarum tempore variaverit pronunciatio, 
reliqua saltem mentem auctoris declarare possint. ; 

S$ Vid. Erasm. Schmidt. § 38. apud Haverk. T. II. p. 634 et 648; 
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si nos fieri potuisse existimamus, ut et alia, de quibus. non con- 
ceditur, amiserint ? 

Sed jam nos universam hance Grecorum argumentationem. 
expendamus, nostramque proponamus sententiam, Abunde j jam, 
credo, dixi, ut possim, ipsis etiam fatentibus adversaris, tantisper 
ponere, omnem hodiernam pronunciationem fortasse discrepare 
sive a nativa, sive a juniore quadam, que optimo seculo in usu 
fuerit. Hoe posito, controversia potent, sed non sine multorum 
opera conatibusque dirimi. Nam sic statuendum puto: ‘ Cor- 
ruptionem a duabus caussis oriri: quarum PRIMA sit. usus 
paullatim carians, et, augescente apud populos ingeniorum cul- 
tura, in melius, eadem deminuta, in pejus abiens ; SECUNDA 
autem externorum idiomatum admixtio. ’—Porroque existimo 
utrumque, s1 tanti judicetur, posse investigarl, sed non sine mul- 
torum eruditorum concursu, nec subitanea, ut factum huc usque, 
opera. Ad primum obtinendum, opus erit multiplici, diutina, 
et minuta non solum plurium tinguarum, sed et precipue Dia- 
lectorum, et plebeil adeo sermonis observatione. Exemplo dic- 
tum illustrabo: ita tamen ut prejudicium facere nolim. Notum 
est Grecos hodiernos 73 e longum, sive 77a, pronunciare prorsus 
ut iara. Jam si quis inter plures populos animadverterit e lon- 
gum vernaculum a plebe solere per 2 efferri;* recte is, me 
judice, concludet, fieri potuisse, ut jra Grecorum, quippe anti- 
quis Grammaticis « longum definiatur, hine etiam illud ¢ longum 

sono suo reddiderit, nec nist temporum corruptela in 5 abierit. 
Et simul ac concessum fuerit, hoc flert potursse, tunc an revera 
res sic se habuerit, ex antiquis auctoribus, maxime Grammaticis, 
inter se collatis, et bona fide expositis, probabiliter colligi 
poterit. 

Nunc ad alterum illud, de aliorum idiomatum admixtione, 
venio, premisso exemplo rem illustraturus. Si verbi caussa 
diphthongi au et eu in linguis quibusdam, a Greca vel Latina 
jam ante barbarorum incursiones derivatis, hodieque pronuncia- 
rentur per diphthongum au et eu, non vero (ut Greci nunc 
faciunt) per vocalem suam primam, cum litera v, hoc pacto av, 


Anton. Catephor. Grammat. p. 2. (apud Georgiaden § 31. not. 1.); ipse 
Georg. § 27, 31, 39, 59, 63, 72, 128 et 180. not. 5. 

' Et hoc revera sic se habet. Notissima est, inter nostrates, Amste- 
lodamensis plebis dialectus, que e longum, (de hard-lange e) semper pro- 
ferti: ut bien, stien pro been, steen (os, lapis). Sic inter Galios Parisinos 
mulieres, olera venalia clamitantes, omnes pronunciant fives de Maris! 
Jives ! pro feves de Marais ! féeves / (cicerum genus, Anglice, beans). Alia 
exempla congessisse hic supervacuum., . 
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ev; at constaret simul, istos barbaros in suis linguis eadem sonare 
av, ev; non sane inepta foret conclusio, qua quis antiquos Gre- 
cos vel Latinos pronunciasse per diphthongum au et eu asseve- 
raret. Ad hee vero indaganda necessaria foret cognitio plurium 
hnguarum, quam quis solus tenere possit. Ergo et hoc casu ad 
doctorum symbolas confugiendum. Ego huc refero primo lin- 
guas Orientales: nec fortasse Indice spernende, quanquam 
harum minor fore usus videtur: tum altero /oco idiomata earum 
nationum, que Orientis et Occidentis imperium invasere, vel 
earundem progeniel; dezv linguas gentium, que Gracie et 
Italize maxime sunt finitime, Slavonice illas, et Celticce originis; 
postremo earum, que a Greco et Latino sermone orte sunt. 
Nam, ut hoc semel moneam, Latina lingua a Greca non com- 
mode separari potest. Nec diffiteor, illum laborem operosum 
videri; sed ipsa res hoc exigit: atque opus est viris eruditis, 
quales, ne plures nominem, Germania A. H. L. Heerenium et 
F. Schlegelium, Gallia Gracum Coraén habet. Illud bonum, 
quod, quanquam utilissima hec habeatur disquisitio, tamen non 
ejusmodi est, ut moram non patiatur, aut ut in eadem opes Gre- 


cle sit@ sint. 


§ 5. De Pronunciatione Litera B. 


Ila superiora habui, que ad Georgiade regulas generales in 
universam responderem. Singulis porro literis tractandis sym- 
bolam meam qualemcumque conferre propositum quidem mihi 
fuerat, sed nimiz molis, et majoris difficultatis, quam pro meis 
viribus, opus fore vidi. Quare ab una tantum literula B trac- 
tanda hujus rei periculum faciam: reliquis, quantulumcumgque 
est, quod ipse prestare possim, in aliud fortasse tempus servatis. 

B ergo a Grecis hodiernis profertur ut nostrum V: pro qua 
pronunciatione bec fere sunt Georgiade argumenta." 

1. Diversa scriptura ejusdem vocis Aatpos et AxBpos 5 podpas 
et usBoos; Acuestov etruBparov; Navdros et NoBaros; Auvyepos, 
"AByapos ; “Epos, Evpos ;* 

2, Sonus Hebraici Beth, quod plerumque v profertur ; 

3. Pronunciatio A’gyptiorum Cophtarum; 

4, Derivatio vocum volo a BovAouas, vis a Bla, cet. 

Denique, quod ad Erasmi et Erasmianorum argumentum 
adtinet, qui dicunt, e Cicerone patere 70 binz et Bives, et hinc 6 

| 

Pipe ke eon heen rr | 

2 Nam ut obiter dixi, Sect. 4. p. 78-79. Greci hodierni a et ed pro- 
nunciant AV et EV. : 
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et b, ejusdem ésse soni, id ultimo loco ‘sic solvere conatur," ut 
dicat, primum non multum sono differre vi et Bi, ita ut vel ste 
notata a Cicerone ambiguitas locum habere possit s tum, juxta 
quosdam, B Latinum ‘etiam a Romanis antiquis adspiratius, 
quam nunc frat, fuisse prolatum; denique argumentum nos- 
trum nihil pro nobis efficere, cum etiam contra nos probare videa- 
tur es [juxta Grecos hodiernos] efferendum ut Latinum I. 

Herum ego argumentorum singula, quod jam dudum ab aliis 
factum est, non iterum discutiam: sed id tantum quod mihi, 
ratiocinationes hinc illinc factas diligenter pensitanti, verosi- 
militer.colligi posse videtur, proponam. 

Principio ego universe hodiernum Grecorum proferendi mo- 
dum jam antiquum esse, nunquam negaverim. Plurima sunt, 
que ex Eustathit verbis patet jam ejus tempore prolata fuisse 
sicut nunc fit. Ala etiam ante illum. At vero ut neutiquam 
probabile,, omnia uno tempore mutata esse, presertim si quis 
nobiscum credat duas, nisi plures, fuisse corruptelz caussas ; 
usum paullatim variantem ; et barbarorum. sermonem admix- 
_tionem ;? ita perquam difficile est tempora statuere, quando sin- 
gula sive paullatim, sive uno quasi ictu, et tanquam a gangrena 
vel incendio late serpente correpta, a pristino sono deflexerint. 
Ergo hinc etiam pleragque argumenta viri docti, tam de litera 8, 
quam sequentia de reliquis, existimanda. 

Tum sic puto. Antiguitus pronunciatum fuit B ut nobis Lati- 
num 6, ‘Hine ab antiquis collocatur mutum f inter tenue 7 et 
aspiratum $, At sic, inquis, potius hoc contra te: nam v multo 
magis quam #, ad adspiratam accedit. Immo non puto. Nam 
mea est hec sententia, olim fortasse latius probanda, adspiratam 
d antiquitus non pronunciatam fuisse ut f, sed vere ut p adspi- 
ratum : p—A; quasi scribas ‘s. cum spiritu. Is sonus Gallis, 
verbi gratia, qui summis tantum labris, non gutture sonos pro- 
ferunt, allisque fortasse populis, siqui spiritum non satis valide 
quasi propellunt, paullo difficilior erit ; nostratibus, Germanisque 
facilis; Judzis vero etiam solennis, quiomnia dense protrudunt. 
Hec existimo, erit illa diversitas litere 4, et f, et digammatis, © 


' Sic et solvit argumentum Erasmiane secte, quod est: “ Plinium 
Sec. (H. N. VII. 56. coll. V. 12.) de literis invents exponentem dicere ; 
Quarum omnium vis in nostris recognoscitur.” At ego pro Georgiade addam, 
hoc Plinii effatum nihil quidquam probare. Plinius hoc tantummodo 
vult, Greecas literas per Latinas exprimi posse: non etiam singulas 
singulis respondere. ; 

* Vid. supra Sect. 4, p. 78. 
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quam in. veteribus notatam invenimus, nec alioquin intelligimus. 

tandem vero rationem in reliquis adspiratis servandam censeo: 
dicendum nempe: @ fuisse revera /—h, et »¢ fuisse kK—A. Quam 
rem cum totam nunc excutere consilii mei fines non patiantur, 
ego ad Prisciani testimonium! et ad marmora antiqua, in quibus 
Grace pro X, KH, pro 9%, IH invenitur,? provocasse satis 
habeo.—Hec de litera B prima mihi est argumentatio. 

Preetereo voces BonBiw, Bay Bxiva, quorum illa apim, bec 
balbutientium sonos apud Homerum exprimit. Adlegat eas Pay- 
nius Knight,3 ut probet 79 6 ut 6 nostrum fuisse pronunciatum. 
Cesavivsaret et mihi hoc casu satis validum esse argumentum videa- 
tur; nolo tamen dare locum responsionl, qua quis dicat, argu- 
menta ab dvojneTomeroimmevore plerumque esse infirmiora. 

Sed Herodoli certe tempore 6 ut b sonuisse, id, me judice, 
manifesto apparet ex historia illa, quam ipse,* et eum secuti 
alii veteres tradiderunt, de ratione, qua Rex Psammetichus in 
Ley ptiacee linguee antiquitatem inquirere tentavit. Rex scilicet 
duos infantes in solo quodam loco reclusit, ad quos nemo acce- 
deret, nisi pastor, qui capram iis, cujus lacte pascerenttu, quo-~ 
tidie OR ene At pastorem rex loqui vetuit.  Infantes nihil 
pronunciare didicerunt, nisi-Béxxos. Quem sonum Phryges tunc 
pro voce linguz sua, qua panem significet, acceperunt. Verum 
multo credibilius est, ut ex Apollonit Scholiaste recte monet 
Larcherus,’ infantes 8 x, Bix, protulisse ad imitationem soni 
illius capre. Terminationem os addiderunt Greci, utpote Gre- 
cam, et in nominibus Graecis familiarem: quia nomen aliquod 
substantivum. a puerulis proferri falso crederent. Jam ego 

rationes sic colligo; capre non minus quam oves vecem suam 

inchoant a 8 aut a 163 certe non a vau: eundem sonum reddide- 
runt 1 infantes: 1s sonus per antiquain traditionem ex pressus 
fuit litera 6 nostra; ergo nisi aut Herodotus, aut antiquissim|, 
a quibus ille historiam accepit, 70 B eodem modo pronunciassent, 
certe illud non usurpavissent ad scribendum illud Béxxos, sive 
Bix, sed potius (ut faciunt Greci hodierni quando nostrum 6 
scribere volunt) literis wa usi fuissent, prexxog. Atque hoc in 
Codicibus inveniri non credo, 

Tum Cratini tempore etiamnum f sonuisse 2, ostendit ipsius 


L. I. cap. de numero liter. apud vett. precip. col. 542. Putsch. 
RP. Ranghty on the Greek Alphabet. Sect. I. p. 10. 

‘Ibid. p. 6 4 Thistor. IL. 22. 

5 PA ET 152. ed. Paris, a. XI. (1802.) 


VOL. XXIII. Ci, Jl. NO. XLV FE 
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versiculus, ab /Elio Dionysio apud Eustathium servatus :* mul- 
tum alle derisus, sed credo injuria: 
‘O° saidios 6 dome mpéBarov, By BH, Aeywv, Badifes 

ut ovis, inquit, By By dicens. Que de hoc argumenti genere 
jam pradisi, non repetam. Et hoc quoque loco addo, non 
quidem in ovibus distingui posse, utrum By aut py proferant, 
quod quidam apud Haverkampium objecit, sed, nisi me fallant 
aures, plane percip), illas non sonare Vy, Vi, multo minus, ut 
Greci proferunt, vi, vi. Hc argumenta autem, de Herodoti 
et Cratini tempore, a sonis Bex et 6y desumta, ego proponere 
ideo Fonistitn veritus, quia in ils non agitur de verbis dvowarome- 
moimmevors, sed de simplicibus sonis. 

Ad Ciceronis illud bint et Bives venio. Quod quam ad sol- 
vendum difficile visum fuerit viro docto, apparet vel e multitu- 
dine rationum quarum singulas simul ac proposuit, rejicere vide- 
tur, ut aliam arripiat. Ego dicam quid mihi videatur. Ait 
Georgiades, Ciceronem non captasse TAUTOTYT OL, sed tantum 
SmosornT ee 5 ; Immo, me judice, vera est ravrdrns quam voluit ‘Tul- 
hus, guippe ad quam cetera quoque exempla 1bi relata multo 
propius, quam ad simplicem ¢moiryra, spectant. ‘Tum eos, 
qnos citat Georgiades, que Latinum etiam B magis adsptran- 
dum censeant, in errorem inducit serioris zv1 prava pronunciatio, 
de qua mox® plura addam. Nec denique Erasmiaui illud a 
Grecis objectum, de similitudine soni rod e& et 5, Babete, ut ait 
auctor, cry pretereunt. Nam Ceratmus quidem hac in parte 
Grecis concedit.3 Mekerchus autem* recte respondet, 2 Roma- 
norum quandoque sonuisse ut diphthongum «. De quo elemento 
cum jam sermo non sit, ego Lucilii e libro nono fragmenta 
erudito Georgiade in mentem revocasse contentus ero, Ergo 
et de Cicerone satis. 

Denique equalis er Juli Casaris temporibus Grecum B 
etiamnum sonuisse ut nos proferimus, ostendit illius numisma, 
quod idem Mekerchus e Goltzio profert,> ubi legitur LAINN 
BIX NEON KOPON, quod sane Latinum bis exprimit. Ad aliud 
numisma Antonini Pir bic non. provoco, quia non certum est, 
an ipsi Romani suum 6 tune temporis adhuc, et per omnes | 
dialectos suas, recte protulerint. 


¥ Vid. inter alios Mekerch. ap. Haverk. T. I. p. 54. 

2 Infra p. seq. ° °3 Apud Haverk. T. I: p. 362. * Ibid. p. 54. 
He Ibid. p. 51. De v. Nedkopos Mekerchi errorem castigat Haverkampius. 
ib, p. 288. 
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Hee fere sunt, quare viro eruditissimo non adsentiar. Quo- 
rum singula si ipsi levia videantur, at cuncta simul fortasse ali- 
quid ponderis habebunt.— Nunc de sono, a quibus populis con- 
taminari potuerit, hanc ego conjecturam facio, 

Puto nimirum, pronunciationem rod 6 per vau ex Orientali 
quodam fonte ortam. Cujus literature cum, aliis studiis dedi- 
tus, plane expers manserim, cuinam ex illis linguis tribuendum 
hoc sit, non definiverim. At auctor mihi Martinus" beth He- 
breorum per se, et universe, sonare v, et tantum subinde, certo 
modo 6.* Ergo hinc esse potest. Confirmat argumentum meum 
hec res, quod plerique quidem Hispani et Galli 6 suum profe- 
runt ut nos, sed e prioribus Burgenses,3 e posterioribus Gas- 

cones,* (qui Hispanis maxime sunt vicini) pronunciationem per 
» servant. Confirmat hoc, mquam. Nam Gascones ab His- 
panis, Hispani autem illi a Mauris videntur accepisse. 

Jam, ab Orientis imperio ad Occidentale propagata videtur 
hec proferendi ratio. Quo tempore nescio, Certe locum habuit 
Romano sermone jam in Gallia vulgato: nam _hinc est, quod 
Gallica lingua hodierna in plerisque vocabulis 6 retinuit. At 
Cassiodori et Bede jam tempore corruptum fuisse sonum, os- 
tendunt loca, qu supra ex ils laudavi.s ‘Tamen non universum 
hoc Italis fuisse vitium credibile est : quoniam et hodiernus 
illorum sermo pleraque per 6 servat, in quibusdam tantum 
mutat, in aliis utrumque vel discrete, vel promiscue, usurpat, 
ut in verbo avere (habere) ; habbiamo (habemus) ; nervo et 
nerbo (nervus); servare et serbare (servare). 

Dein e Greco sermone in Russicum transit, Ita tamen ut 
Russi Grecum B figura et potestate simill, scilicet quasi vau 
sonans, nomine vedi, retinerent; e Slavonica autem lingua insuper 
adsciscerent non dissimili forma literam, sed cujus pars superior 
non integrum semicirculum representat, queque nunc 6 nostram 
exprimat, et bowki® vocetur: ambas autem ordine juxta se invi- 
cem in principio Alphabeti loco rod Byte collocarent.7 Et videor 


* Apud Haverk. T. IT. p. 584 sq. 

* De Cophtis, quos adlegat Georg. §. 34. nequeo judicare, quia citatus 
ab illo Postellus ap. Hav. T. IL. p. 720. huc non facit, 

3 Vid. G. Mart. ap. Haverk. T. II. p. 588. 

* H. Steph. ap. eund. T. I. p. 446. 

5 Supra p. 82. not. 3. 

6 Diphthongo ou pronunciata ut in Greca et Gallica lingua, sive ut 
Batavum oe: ut Germanum, et Italicum wu. 

7 Plures ejusmodi habet hee lingua literas, numero et figura duplices, 
e Greco. Sic @, quod illis sonat fita (ex ea Grecorum pronunciatione, que 


* 
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mihi observasse (nam in rudimentis tantum me exercui) vocabula 
-Russica, que e Greco vel Latino fonte sunt ducta, 76 ved? (id 
est vau) adsciscere, ut simvol (symbolum) ; alfavit (alphabe- 
tum) ;' contra que e Slavonico aut Celtico, ea 7 boukz, (id est 
6 nostrum) habere; ut bratj, sive bratets, (frater),* quod cum 
nostro broeder, Germanico bruter, Anglico brother, convent. 
Astque illud notari velim, cum nostre lingue hodierne alphabe- 
tum, et symbolum, vernacule transformata, per 6 proferant, 
credibile esse Graecam linguam hos sonos suos non tradidisse, 
nisi postquam Occidentis idiomata jam essent formata, ita ut 
corruptela ad hec penetrare non potuerit. 


§ 6. De consilo hujus disputationis. 
Exposui de hac unica litera ut potui. Atque utinam mei 
‘conatus doctiores quosdam aliorum labores eliciant. “ At quor- 
sum, inquis, hec omnia? Si vel maxime verum foret, pronuncia- 
tionem vel Grecorum hodiernorum, vel nostram, pravam esse, 
et utilem fore illius emendationem, quid istud refert? Ecqua 
ratione hoc obtineri possit?” Illud igitur unum mihi dicendum 
superest. Utilem certe emendationem non negas: restitul sen- 
sim linguam Grecam vides: et vero hodieque Grece eleganter 
scribi, ipse ostendit Georgiade libellus. Qui quanto patriz 
amore ardens in arenam descendat, patet ex his verbis, que 
lubens describo: § 31. ’EdeAoyrijs yop, ws vmtg mareldos paryov- 
[eev0c, BAN oby Ws Eevinds Tis oTpaTIMTNS psobopopdy, ev TadTy [TH 
taze| éuauroy rata. Kav 08, rig domidos me mpododons, ws Orc 
TO pndemore pe Tait cmovdaiws emitydedoas, Oeksoryts Yhosoromdvw 
Py KaAKeUUEloNs, ToIs THY EvavTiwy BérAcos xaTarokevIa aAAa xab 

OUT ws OUdEe MOTE METAMEANTEL [LOL TH egy exineyEronXeTs 

Tebvapevas yap xadov éml mpomcyoirs mecdvTa 
"Avdp’ dyabov, mech 4 targlts popveevoy. 
Igitur tam generosi animi motus ad quevis efficienda sufficiunt. 
Fo magis nunc valebunt, si ab altera parte non mala pertinacia, 
sed bona fides, verique amor opponantur. Si enim nos in quibus- 
dam erremus, quid caussz sit, quin protinus ipsi corrigamus, me- 
lius nativos Grecos intellecturi, melius etiam, si quando opus 


Anglicum thimitatur) cum pro f habeant insuper aliud usitatius # (fert). 
Sic e Greco habent etiam ¥ nunc obsoletum; et sic ipsorum iv¢a figura 
accedit ad Grecum 4, et dicitur Kratko-y (i Grecum), ortum etipsum a 
corrupto sono Greci #ra, per Iotacismum prolati, 


goat Maudru, Elémens Raisonnés de la Langue Russe, Paris, an X. 
ei. p. 28, 


* Maudru, |. c. p. 44 
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fuerit, locuturi? Nemo hercle Cancellarius nos cohibuerit. Ita- 
que, vicissim, Greeci quare minus, quam nos, paullatim rectiora 
recipiant? Coraes* quidem optat, ut peregrini Helleniste suam 
Erasmianam pronunciationem valere jubeant, quo majus inde lin- 
gue commercium inter Ipsos ét Grecos possit intercedere ; sed 
quod ille ut votum proponit, id profecto. quasi unice verum et 
unice justum, non urgebit: quod fidenter dico, tum quia optimi 
senis mores humanos1 novi, tum quod ex ipso sepe coram intellexi, 
€um pro pronunciatione non quasi pro aris et focis pugnandum 
censere. It Georgiades, quo candore est, si qua temporum 
lapsu corrupta esse perspexit, ingenue vitium confessus est,* ut 
quando egit de prava pronunciatione literarum post p, et + 
post y, differentiaque literarum 7, 1, et v3; tum spiritus et ac- 
centus usu; denique de celeritate in proferendo, que a Gram- 
maticis cuvifyoig nominatur. Et est eidem Greco erudito tantus 
veri et recti amor, ut, illis notatis vitils, passim} .etiam viam 
indicet, qua melior pronunciatio obtineri possit: eo usque ut 
pueros a prima institutione eidem adsuefaciendos opinetur. 
Quidni igitur fier! possit, ut saltem inter honestioris ordinis et 
eruditiores Grecos multa sensim emendentur At ego non hercle 
melius hanc dispatationem finiero, quam Ipsius auctoris verbis :4 
Aei ob TODS ner epous veavic xous ex mpeorys Parivos oUTw TAUTA [x0 
paingoy xa 70 Bouyd] mpopegery EaurTovs cuvacxenv. Od pay ardra 
xa THY pxpay exelyyy mogarhey iy THS TOU KE t, xo v mpopoods 
erevbarrto AUTOS peipcio ba, xeul diangioiy Tia ey TH Toy darvvomevay 
i Wiroupnevery pavevrary Exdwuvya és moiety. Ourw yap. TO demoBaniey 
dvaxTdwevos, wal TO eAAsimov, xaTa TO may EDINTOV, TH TOY. TOTEgUY 
SiarenToo ave Anpobvres, nal Thy Aosryy TOUT WY Unrvuvres, nal elo THY 
aur ay cosplay xa dob ay mars? popsiia ce oA dupe SiuyaovsCopevor, 
EXoreey ay Cixcuoregw TD Aoryep "EAAYVES xe) EAAV OY amoyovos 
dvomateo bas. 


C. J.C. REUVENS. 
' Loco quem supra citavi [§1. p. 70. not, 2.] 


2 Cf. sect. 4. not. 5. p. 77. 
3 § 60, 128, 131. 4 § penult. 


86 
PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE” 


TO THE 
PHORMIO OF TERENCE, 


PERFORMED AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, DEC. 1820. 


PROLOGUE. 
De more Iudis dare operam solennibus, 
Pietas pudorque nos vetare desinunt, 
Vobisque tandem fertur expectantibus 
Terentiana Phormionis Fabula. 
Verum diutioris insuper morze 
Fuisse causam preter omnes lugubrem, 
Piget fateri, morte patric patrem 
Regem occupatum: quale propugnaculum 
Integritatis, aut satellitem parem 
Bello premente, seu furore civico, 
Orbata nunquam perdidit respublica. 
Commune tantum pondus infortunii 
Vanum est dolere—non recordari nefas. 
At qualecunque sit, levabitur malum ! 
Nam natum habemus usque patris emulum ; 
Quo rege quicquid, quo prius sub principe 
Manu peractum sive consilio siet, 
Forsan magis tacere nos pueros decet. 
At quantus ille nunc fuerit, et antea 
Largitor in nos lenis ac facillimus, 
Hoc preeterire posse sub silentio 
Oblivionis esset exprobratio. 
Tu testis esto,—tu, pater, recentius 
}ix hac palestra ad ampliora munera, 
Et que gravissima onera sint Ecclesiz, 
Evecte liberalitate regia. 

At, O Domusque et Imperi spes altera— 
Tu qui precator adfuisti, ut regiam 
Nostro impetrares Phormioni gratiam, 
Tu ne gravare, iniquiorem paululum 
Partem doloris si videbimur tui 
Tulisse, te, Frederice,' te superstite. 

Ergo favere, et huic presse fabulae 


‘ The Duke of York was present at the Play. He was attended by 
the Earl of Mansfield, Viscount Sidmouth, the Bishops of London and 
Exeter, the Dean of Westminster, &c. &c. 


Westminster Epilogue, 1820. 


Hac nocte, ut olim, ne pudori sit tibi; 
Neve erubescas hunc adoptari in locum, 
Qualis Theatro lex fuisset Attico, 
Regalis hospes inter hos atréydovas. 


[On the third representation, the following lines 
were spoken instead of the above, commencing with 
“ At, O Domusque,” &c. | 

Sit testis ille nuper hos intra Lares 
Regalis hospes, Impert Spes altera. 

Ts qui precator adfuit, quo Regiam 
Nostro impetraret Phormioni gratiam. 
Vos ergo ne vacare nos reamini, 
Notamque preterire consuetudinem 
Minus dolentes; at, licentia data, 
Moerore functos, rursus oblectarier 
His post habentes seriora ludicris. 


EE <r 


EPILOGUE. 


CHREMES. DEMIPHO. 


Ch.—Sic est: nam mores, periit cum Lemnia, et illi 
Cui volui, inventa est filia nupta viro, 
Mutandi fuerant. Dem.—Nimirum uxorius omnis 
Factus es, et praestans conjugis obsequium. 7 
Ch.—Hec ego? Vah! nollem, nescis, mihi garrula lites 
Quas paret, et quantas intonet illa minas : 
Poscit deficiens oblectamenta senectus 
Quz morbi et cure taedia longa levent: 
Bibliotheca, inquam, est mea sera et sola voluptas, 
Et que conscribit Bibliopolographus. 
Nullus in orbe liber pretium cui non bene novi, 
Nullus cui nomen me titulusve latet; 
E quonam prelo exierit, quove editus anno, 
In folio, in quarto, vel duo quis decimo. 
Denique quz species corii pulcherrima, “ Cor. Ture.’ 
An * Cor. Russ.” libro conveniat melius ; 
Aurea purpuream subnectat fibula vestem, 
Armave sanguineum gestet utrumque latus, 
Quzeque deauratis foliis nitidissima fulget, 
Charta impressorum maxima, line ubi 
Apparent rare nantes in margine vasto. 
Dem.—Preedia vix Lemni sufficere his poterunt. 
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Ch.—Heec in deliciis mihi sunt. Dem.—Sed que mania 
ista? 
Unde et librorum nobilis arte vales ? 
Ch.— Excoquithaud nostrum hec cerebrum, verum Parasitus 
Phormio me, socius factus ab hoste, juvat. 
Dem.—Egregius sane consultor! scilicet ipsi, 
Quod lucri est rapiet, dum tibi verba dabit. 
Ch.—Non ita: si quando libri subiere sub hasta, 
Qui sint, et quales sedulus arte notat. 
Dem.—Vir probus! Cé.—Atqui adeo eccum ipsum, qui 
munere functus, 
Assolito spolia huc currit opima ered 
Prodit PHORMIO. 
Ch.—Euge, quid egisti? quid fers? quid singulus emit? 
Quotque coemtores? ordine quaeque refer. 
Ph.—Ut potero paucis vix sane mentis—adivi 
Mane locum, ut tibi mos obsequium gerere. 
Bibliopolarum pecus omne, Equites Prytanesque 
Fuc coeunt, carpunt coenam oculis dubiam. 
Sublimis solio, sceptroque insignis eburno 
Arbiter ille infit—-‘ Proposuisse librum 
Fas mihi sit vobis ; exemplar nobile—rarum,— 
Intonsis foliis,— optima conditio est,— 
Editio princeps,—Aldinaque,—et in membranis, 
Quale et vix queevis Bibliotheca tenet ; 
Quantum quis licitus fuerit 7?” Nec jam mora, ‘* Drachmas” 
Exclamant, alius ‘‘ quinque,” aliusque ‘‘ decem,” 
“‘ Quadraginta,” locis variis,—‘‘ mina dimidiata,” 
Indicat hic nutu tres, digito ille novem; 
** Quinquaginta mine,” pretium jam crescit, et iras 
Altius ingeminant; nobile fervet opus. 
“ Centum !? mille !!”—silent late loca; denique Judex, 
Sublato sceptro, ‘ Siccine et abjicitur ae 
““'Verum abit! en abit! eja abiit!’ cadit irrevocandus 
Malieus, ipsa domus plausibus infremuit. 
Ch —Euge! bene! Oh libris redeunt tandem aurea regna; 
Jam redit in terras Roxburiana dies. : 
Verum quid tecum attuleris videam; distentus, 
Ni fallor, servat nonnihil iste sinus. 
Ph—Quvam tibi acuta oculorumacies! nempe unus et alter 
Ingentes pretio, sed specie exigui, 
Sorte mihi obtigerant, quos, ne sibi prava libido 
Devicti alterius destinet in pluteos, 
Sedulus asporto mecum. Dem —Proh Numina! libros 
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Vel furto suadet queerere sacra fames. 
Ph.—Hic joculatorum quotquot celeberrimus unquam 
Kdiderit Joseph, sunt tibi mille joci. 
En tibi Barnabee iter, quod fecerat Ebrius ; ambo 
Principe, non dubium est, editione dati. 
Ch.—F-I-N-I-S. Dem.—Quid tu vis doctus haberi, 
Tu, qui doctrine vix elementa sapis’? 
Ph.—Ecce autem hune alium antiquum,— Venetis Zanetti, 
Et cujus Colophon. Dem,.—Ditibi dent colaphos. 
Phor.—V os dabitis potius nummos. Ch.—Dabo, sume, 
quiesce. | 
Hos mecum interea condere tu propera. 
Non doctrina opus est; modo Bibliotheca, librique 
Longo splendescant ordine, doctus eris. 
[ Lxeunt Chremes et Demipho, 
Ph.—Emunxi argento rursum hunc: asine auree, abito. 
Non heec te fatuum scena locusve decet. 
Longe alios nobis libri coguntur in usus, 
Sedula quos versat nocte dieque manus. 
Hinc constans animus, rerum et sapientia prima, 
Hinc emollitis moribus Ingenium, 
Hinc verus virtutis amor laudumque.cupido 
Accendunt juvenes nos, decorantque senes. 


XFORD PRIZE POEM. 


COLONI IN AFRICZ ORAM OCCIDENTALEM MISSI, 


TNupus, inermis, inops, domini subjectus | iniqul 

Tmperio, vinclisque tremens servilibus, Afer 

Errabat patriis infelicissinius oris, 

Cum Vos, O Britones, tantos finire dolores, 

Indocilemque ultro audetis componere gentem. 
Heu forme illuvies! heu, szeve nuntia mentis, 

Frons horrenda vir1!—-Quoties Inimica tremiscens 

Agmina predonum, et rabidarum secla ferarum, 

Delituit pernox stagni graveolentibus ulvis ; 

Seu, qua corticibus ramorum intexta cavatis 
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Visa horrere casa, huc sese, surgentibus astris, 

Obscurum, fractumque fame, fessumque retraxit. 

Hic torus, hic thalami: neque enim inviolata verendi 

Foedera conjugii, neque certa prole parentes 

Mollia private noverunt gaudia vite ; 

Sed Venus illicita, et, ceeco de more ferarum, 

Concubitus ubicunque vagi; simul effera cedes, 

Insanique furor circum increbrescere belli ! 

Quid memorem magicas artes, quid pocla venenl 

Vindice mista manu, et trepidantis credula vulgi 

Pectora? Quid cultus memorem, et simulacra Deorum 

Horritica, et nigros Stygia formidine lucos? 

Infausti populi! Quos ipsa erroribus ultro 

Deprimit Europa, ut faciles ad turpia sitis 

Servitia, ut, vestris male parta doloribus, orbi 

Inferat innumeras nocitura opulentia curas ! 

At sperate tamen, miseéri, sperate Britannos 

Ultores scelerum, quos non sitis improba laudum, 

Non auri oleae fames, sed vivida Virtus 

Urget, et humanos Pietas miserata labores. 

Ergo etiam nullis coepta exsuperanda periclis; 

Non ulli terrent casus, non invida plebis 

Seditio, pluvizque graves, et pestifer aer, 

Quin tuto tandem, post infortunia bedlz, * 

Hospitio, et placida donent statione colonos. 
Salvete, O vere Britones, T’uque* optime, salve, 

Eloquio et virtute potens, quale inclyta nusquam 

Vidit, legifero quamvis regnata Lycurgo, 

Sparta virum, neque se tali jactavit alumno 

Roma, triumphati Regina acerrima mundi. 

Te si nascentes Afri fors advehat arces, 

‘Te quanto excipiet fremitu! tibi fervido inherens 

Amplexu gazam memor instaurabit agrestem ! 
Ecce! etiam vestras mirata America? laudes 

Partem opere in tanto affectat, neque cedit honorem 

fEmula, magnaniméim nutris fe cniid virorum. 
His adeo auspicibus, licet arma minetur imiqua 

Gallus,* et inceptas jampridem everterit arces, 


‘ The first settlers were promised lands in America as a reward for 
their services in the last war, which were never given to them. 
* W. Wilberforce, M. P. 
* The society established in Pennsylvania for the purpose ‘of alleviat- 
ing the miseries of the Africans. . 
« See the report published by order of the Directors. 
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His equidem auspicibus rerum pulcherrimus ordo | 
Nascitur, artificesque instant, pars ducere portus, 
Pars fundare domos, parvumque locare senatum. 
Heu quam dissimiles, studio. quam dispare ductas, 
Gambia pollutis turres preterfluit undis, 

Gambia civiles nimium testata furores, 
Captivasque manus !—Jam vero bella quiescent, 
Jam nulla, ut quondam, morborum infecta vapore 
Puppis onus servile vehet, nullisque sonabis, 
Oceano superimpendens, ululatibus, Atlas. 

Szpe etenim amplexu conjux avulsa mariti; 
Szpe pater dulcem scelerata ad littora abactam, 
Flevit mops animi prolem, et connubia virgo 
Fracta dolens, fractos ipso jam in fine hymeneos, 
Plena recedentis spectavit carbasa RUPE: 


Non reditura olin.—Demens! gui! tam impia primus, 


Gentibus in vetitum pronis, commercia suasit, 
Quique colorato impositum divinitus Afro 

Turpe jugum edocuit, nam ex illo lapsa repente 
Omnis abire fides, sanctum ome, aurique libido 
Accendi. Proh grande nefas! proh corda tyranni 
E‘ffera, et humano mansuescere nescia fletu! 


Quid? num lege Deum letari hac posse putandum est, 


91. 


Num natos ad vincla homines? ‘Tuque, imprebe raptor,* 


Unde tibi hac tanta est, tanta unde licentia ferri? 
Crudelis! quid, si te quondam perfida ludat 
Fortuna, et versis doleat gens Anglica fatis ! 
Finge tuos, tibi finge, tua cum conjuge natos, 
Finge catenatum, tremulumque ietate, parentem 
Ire procul domino servitum! ah! tantane rnllos 
Inspirent paulum teneros tibi pignora sensus ? 
Crudelis! non ille domus, non ille paterni 
Amplius hospitii meminit, sed littore avaro 
Edidicit 3 sevire, animumque induruit omnem. 
Quin ubi fataies turba adventarit ad oras, 


Omnnigenis jam fracta malis, quanto undique fervent 


Littora concursu, A eh clamore parantur 
Vincula, divitias, eheu! paritura nefandas. 
{nsontes Custos, Furiarum more, flagello 
Accinctus quatit insultans, quin agmen iniquo 


! Las Casas. See Robertson’s Amer. b.3. 
2 The slave-factor. 
3 See the Report. 
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Sole fatigatum exagitat, gaudetque tuendo 
Semineces artus, et membra fluentia tabo. 
Haud impune quidem.—Sape atro turbine venti 
Consurgunt, tellus tremit, et ruit arduus zther ; 
It Pater Omnipotens, Admmis armatue et ira, 
Sternit arundineas, ultrici fulgure, messes. 

Ast erit iHe dies, cum tu meliore vicissim, 
Africa, fortuna, et seris potiere triumphis, 
Quippe etenim Innumeros jacuisti inculta per annos, 
Frustra opibus pollens, frustraque accommoda nautis 
Vasta Atlantiacas volvisti flumina in undas. 
Nec tibi Romulets Magni adjunxisse catervis 
Profuit Autololas, neque tot vidisse potentis 
Regna Juba. At prosit tamen, et felicior olim 
‘Turrigeras mirere urbes, et amantia pacis 
Oppida, et unanimes, sancito foedere, cives. 
Ergo ubi tum posito mitescent secla tumultu, 
Disce aliis, memor ipsa malorum, parcere terris, 
Et vanos prohibe luxus, ita condita dextro 
Omine et auguriis surgant nova valla secundis. 
O utinam tante prima incunabula fame, 
igregias aspectem edes, magalia quondam, 
Navigerosque sinus! ibi primum excisa bipenni 
Sternitur, intacta prius arbor inutilis umbra, 
Perruptura undas pelagi, Nam quanta per orbis 
Ultima mittetur merces, quot munera tellus 
Efferet, auriferis passim ditissima arenis, 

Quot Niger immani devolvet gurgite gazas, 
Rex Niger undarum, dum late pinguia abundans 
Prata secet, flavasque interlabatur aristas. 

Inde etiam Eoas iter accelerabit ad oras 
Navita securus Batavorum, et plena* remittens 
Carbasa, odoratis 4rabum mulcebitur auris, 
Inde petet juncti septemflua flamina Nihi ; 
fonioque mari portus, bi, Thames?, cursu 
Dona brevi properans 5 tn stantem In margine cernes 
Discinctum de more Afrum, tu dulcia Tempe, 
Et virides lucos, regumque palatia pandes 
Miranti, ut proprios pariter florescere campos 
Speret, et inflexum telluri imducat-aratrum, 

O fortunatum! quem tantis fata reservant 


'See Par. Lost, b. 4, v, 159, 
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Muneribus, placideque manent nova commoda vite! 
Qui tenera dulces decerpet arundine succos 
Haud ultra vetitos; cui pingues lactea rami 
Flumina sudabunt sitienti, et citrea fructus 
Sponte dabit sylva, ambrosiosque halabit odores. 
Ille etiam vescee culmos turgentis oryze 
Demetet, Angliace mutandos vellere lana, 
It pelago patrium mercator credet amomum. 
‘Tu modo, tu vite presens tutela beatae, 
Libertas, diva alma, adsis, stabilitaqtie serves 
Numine jura tuo, et solido fundamine firmes. 
Te sequitur pax lata comes, te gaudia caste 
Pura domus, sanctique ignes, roseoque pudore 
Fusus Hymen licite preetendit lumina tedz. 
Adsis O1 quanta Angligenis, qualique videri 
Luce soles, nam nonne animos horum igneus ardor 
Incitat ingenuos, Libertatisque capaces § ? 
Vidi egomet, nostras cum Jam ratis attigit oras, 
Vidi Afrum abreptis exutum rite’ catenisy 
Ut dominum, genua amplexus,, genibusque volutans 
Fovit! ut, msueta victus da ltadine mentem, 
Se comitem in casus ultro fidum obtulit omnes ! 
Quin ‘Te * infelicem testor, te, regia proles, 
Excultum heu! frustra studiis, anitnique vigentem, 
Testor, adhuc lacrymans ; tu, si modo vita : fuisset, 
Ornasses duram patriam, et pia jura dedisses | 

At tibi non vano coiere in foedera dextrze 
Hospitio: jam jam videor spectare columnas 
Templerum, notoque altaria sacra Jehove, 
Calcatosque Deos Erebi ; jam jam ipsa cruentis 
Foeda Superstitio prostratis concidit aris. 

Nec mihi vana fides—nam, utcunque hkebetata tenebris 
Mens solet errare, atque metus sibi fingere inanes, 
Ausa aliquid ahen est ratio, et se, morte carentem 
Credidit in patrios iterum post funera campos 
Deventurum 4fer, dulces iterum, hoste remoto, 
Visurum socios, et note in margine ripe, 

Ficus ubi, et vinden platanus late explicat umbraw, 
_Ducturum solitos fusca cum virgine ludos. 


* Cowper’s Task, b. 2. 
* The son of Nalmbanua, King of Sierra Leone. 
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Ite ergo, Angligena, his signis atque omine tali; 
Sideream monstrate viam, monstrate piorum 
fEternas sedes, Messie morte redemtas, 

Et coctum Angelicum, et divini gaudia amoris. 

Tnterea ingenuas, feritate exuta priori, 

Mens capiet paulatim artes, rerumque latentes 
Exquiret causas famzque studebit honeste. 

Quin aliguis, pulchro doctrine accensus amore, 
Niliacos adeat fontes, Lybiaque pererrans 
Intima, magnanimo quondam insignita Catone, 
Cornigeri delubra Dei, et squalentia cernat 
Littora, qua Carthago fuit; molesve superbas 
Pyramidum, et veteres Aigypti agnoscat honores, 
Explorent alii stellas, estusque marinos, 

Et solem, oppositaque micantem lampade lunam : 
Hic quoque per saltus, et prata recentia rivis, 
Vere tiovo, medicas carpet non inscius herbas.— 
Nec tu, musa, absis; tu vaticarmina agresti 
Precipias! tecum, per amica silentia lune, 
Miretur structas securo in littore moles, 
Portusque, et niveis marta albescentia velis, 
Saxaque dilectos doceat resonare Britannos. 


H. ATKINS, Nov. Cott. Soc. 
Pn 


Observait. in doctissimi Boissonadii Notas ad PSEU- 
DO-HERODIANI PARTITT.  Londini, in 
Avdibus Valpianis, 1819. 8vo. pp. 319. 


Pac. 6. De Dea Bei dicta preeter loca a Boissonadio in- 
dicata, vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 245. a—7. a. 

P.8. 9, 285. 291. Prolusiones eruditissimas et copiosissi- 
mas de Vocibus Animalium scripsit Fr. Guil. Sturz., quas 
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e dono amicissimi auctoris accepi. Vide Noy. Thes. Gr. 
L. 307. n. et Tittmann. Proleg. ad Zonarze Lex. xiii. 

P. 18. ‘‘ Diogenian. 6, 76. Nga sone Aeyovras. Compendium 
obscurum in eodem libro Mazarineo scribere sinit Agyeras.” 
Azyeras legitur in Suida.. Locus e Schol. Soph. desumtus 
est, ut alicubi in Nov. Thes. Gr. L. indicatum est. 

P. 13. gM CBS gi Vide Zonar. cii. Bekk. 
Anecd. Gr. 271. 

Bl: peel Vide Zonar. cxxxiv. 

men 13. IiSépryos. Wide Phot. Bibl. 1048. J. Poll. 2, 140. 
P. 52. Mario. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L.; Ind. ad Ja eg: 
EGG? et p. AVA. 

P. 55. Nips. Wide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. cccxxxiv. n. 

P. 249. “ De meditativis et desiderativis istis, voluntati- 
visve in sm, que non sunt proprie futura Attica, sed a futu- 
ris derivata, cf. Steph. Gr. Thes. nov. Ed. Lond. in abe 
pucelw, p. 580.” atque omnino p. 341. n. 3. 

P. 79. “Auris, 70 *yAuxvxaaapov.? Cf. et Cane. Gl. in voce.” 
Adde omnino Lex. Voce. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. obviarum 
CCXXxiil. b. ccclvil. a. 

P. 120. “Scripsi dvycreidiav, quae recta est vocis scriptura 5 
vide reculam ap. Philemon. Lex. Nomin. s. 96.” Vide 
Nov. Thes. G. L. 521. b. Cf. ipsum Pseudo-Herodian. 238. 

P. 26. AiBol, erigonuae oyerrsaorixev. Doctus Editor scri- 
bere debebat aiBoi. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. v. Aifoi. | 

P. 185. “Apyudving. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. Ind. ad Fasc. 
leet 2. 7 } 

P. 226—7. Dijges. De his multa collegerunt E. H. Barker. 
et Dr. Vincent. in Class. Recr. et in Class. Journ. 

P. 154. 236. Pippvdiov, et invdicw. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. 
L. cocxxx. b. et n.: CCCXXXi. a. » 

P 296. “* Theodr. Prodr. Rhod. 9. p. 417. "H ti mAaxoiivros 
} cicayldos pépos, Scr. cyoapidos.” Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
cccxlii. b—iv. b.: 49. n. 2.: 274. n. 2. 

P* 53. “ Fragm. in Nott. Mss. 6, 506. . . yhunels 08 robs 
xapmods Azyourey, ovTw priv. TT yep rasdela t tes wey pigay, & exes 
0g xal xocomov" xo} ™ pen TO mx 00V TOT ETT, TOI dé TO yoroy 
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1 Voces asterisco notate in H. St. Thes. desiderantur. 
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guvetzuxtai. Qui dyolv est Isocr., illis ipsis verbis allatus a 
Libanio 4,. 867. Pro joriv textus Libanii exhibet yoorov, 
Pro Agyouoay reponendum esse fere crediderim eyovoay, mai- 
dsiay nempe.” P. 293. “ Cum loco hoc de 14 tip raelas pix 
conferendus est omnino. Themist. 27. p. 340. @y0l ydp ris 
arnbiviis mawWelas minpdy wiv thy pilav, yAuuoy 02 tov xaendv, Cod. 
Vales. ya. 8& xal mgooyy} tav xaprcv.” Vide et Diog. L. in 
Aristotele 5, 18. Tg maitelas t¢y tas pev pigas eivar minpac, 
yauncis 88 tous xepmovs. Ubicf. Menag. | 

Simili modo Proverbium, Myiiv ayav, variis auctoribus 
tribuitur. Vide Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 62. et n. 2. ubi de eco 
fuse agitur. Notatis addi potest hoc: Schol. Ven. ad II. 
K, 249. Tvdsidy, wyr ap jee war ceiver, pyre Th veines’ Ondros eotiv 6 
Tlosmrys apyny tov anodieyparos cog itraxy bstwxms, slmoves 
70, Myvev wyav. “AAO yap oddey 2yAoi To Tov Hosyrou y Touro. Ali- 
us Schol.: ’Evrevdev ro, Myvev ayay, dydcutas. 

P. 240). TIAqy Toth AAP, HTop, 40g, “ok "Avop, covindy, 8 

avyp. “Quid sit apvixdv, non capio. Forte, “Avop, apcevxoy, 
6 avjo. Hesych “Avop" vols, tro Sxvbav.” Et in Addendis :— 
*Conjectura dapoevixdy non est aliena; ctenim p. 192. hoc 
nomen inter masculina positum fuit.”. Cf. Toup. Emendd. 
4,58.:—‘* Hesych. "Agvixev) ypamxtos eldos yAwpiv, dmeo hucis 
Borevixoy Atyoueyv. Hine expl. Callim. Lav. Pall. 29. "Apoev 
daiov, SC. xAwecy. Quod omnes Interprr. fugit... Scriben- 
dum autem pro dpyixov, dppevixey.’ Ad Callim. locum vide 
Spanh.; et Blomfield., qui Toupii verba pratermisit. 
. P. 43. “ Conjunctio re danda quoque Pseilo de Lapid. c. 
15. p. 26. ‘O xamgeipos, 1. bcampeipos e Cod. 1670., érxaceis 
idras mobals meta yaruxros, Enpavrinos dé ect xal ctumtixes. Lege 
e Cod. Eneavrixncs ré gots.” Alphabeticus etiam ordo requirit, 
ut legatur 6 cameigos. Sequitur enim YapddwF y aidoc: pree- 
cedit autem, 6”Ovvg. Ecce iterum 6 cangeipos pro ) camGeipoc. 
Vide omnino, si res tanti sit, Amoenitates nostras Crit. et 
Philol. in Class. Journ. 31, 115. Spagaytoc, 4, Adlian. H. 
A. 16, 2. Xpéav 82 yer ta are0d thy Wvdav daextpudvar, xpvowady 
TE xal xVavavyy xata Tyy owacayooy Ailov Heliodor. 96. Cor. 
Zuapaydoi te xal vdxivdos, ab mev ole Ariov ¥pwvov yacklouras x. 
rt. A. Naumach. ap. Gaisf. Poet. Gr. Min. 1, 464. pyc’ em 
Beipijs Iopdupeny vansvGov ey o1s, Hx Awpoy larry.” Iaomss, 4, secundum 
HSt.et Schneider.; xAwpos, 2, ov, secundum eosdem. Ergo vel 
hie xAwpos, 4, veliaoms, 6. At xAweos, 4, alibi non legitur. 
Sumendum est igitur bh. 1. iacms pro masculino. | 
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P. 171. “ Lexicon sis Tpapu. in Cod. 1630. Koyalas, 6 
oTpoyyuarceitis tomes. Vide Suid. ap. Editores Thes. Steph., 
in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. et 2. p. xiv. n. 1. 

P. 124. “ Ad rereayyoupa vide Cang.” Adde Nov. Thes. 
G. L. 429. b—32. a. | 

P. 297. “ Non novi, quid sit &yorarrirys: Incola forsan 
urbis, cui nomen “Ayioi Hdvres. Et quod sequitur nomen 
ayioxAirne, explicandum simili modo videtur. Coray putat 
posse legi dyioyAirys, Monachus nempe in Monasterio ‘Ayicv 
‘Haiov, vel Incola urbis sic vocate.” Vide Nov. Thes. 
G. L. 1340. d—41l. a. | beh 

P. 41. De 2 vide Lex. Vocc. peregr. in Gr. Scriptt. 
obviarum ’ cccxxxix. et Schneider. Ind. ad Rei Rusticze 
Scriptt. v. Far. ) 

Thetford, 1819. E. H. BARKER. 


P.S. Psellus de Lap. ap. Schleusner. Lex. in N. T, vy. 
"Iaonis: “H taomis dice xevotaarosidyc, oAbyou emitewouern THY 
Xpoidy, xcldplory iv 4 mogpupovca, deurége 08 4 * Pheyparinutépa, 
* mupadeuxos, tors 02 Tis xual cegosidys dvaorerAs. “ Lege * ¢As- 
YRATIXWTE CL, ut patet e Diosc. 160. de jaspide, ‘O Ge xpvorar= 
Aweys, tomas PrAtyeats,” inquit Schieusner. in nova Edit. 
que hoc ipso: anno Lipsiz prodiit. Sed 1. pro lege—ut 
patet, V. D.-scribere debuerat legendum—ut paéel: 2. pro 
Diosc. 160. scr. Diosc. 5, 160.: 3. verba, gore 08 Tig nad depmdys 
avasréAAe, perperam citantur, «pro gots 02 Tis xal depawdye, 
avactehAc 0¢: 4. ipsum eodem modo ex eodem auctore hunc 
Pselli locum correxerant Editores Stephaniani Thesauri, 
quorum hec sunt verba in Ind. ad Fasc. 1. et 2. p. xxiii. 
Nn. :— Prryparixwreoa reponendum esse pro ¢leyy., ut ex- 
hibetur in Schleusneri Lex., patet e Diosc. 5, 160. de ja- 
spide, ‘O83 xpucrarrdeyc, eomus Greypart.” Forte suo in 
Codice ‘Boissonadius’ PAY WaT IKwTEDA reperict. In Psello 
Maussaci, Tolosz 1615. edito, vertitur: ‘‘ Melior ille, qui 
magis est vocalis parumper albus.” | Vocalem quidem Mem- 
nonis statuam novimus, ejusque historiam in Suvary’s Letters 
on Egypt, cum fructu legimus, sed quid sit vocals lapis 
caneipos,ipse viderit Maussacus. 
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CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


J wap occasion some time ago, in the course of my reading, 
to compare the accounts of the office of Questor, left us by the 
two principal Roman historians, Livy and ‘Tacitus: when, to 
my great surprise, 1 found their statements to all appearance 
completely and irreconcileably at variance. 1 communicated 
this singular discrepancy to such of my acquaintance as seemed 
most conversant in these matters. Not one however could as- 
sign any satisfactory solution. As my last expedient, I here lay 
the two differing accounts before your readers ; persuaded that, 
if any explanation can be given, it may reasonably be expected 
from some one of those ‘many eminent scholars, who are in 
the habit of communicating their lucubrations to the public 
through the medium of the Classical Journal. 


“ Jisdem consulibus P. Dolabella censuit ‘spectaculum gladi- 
atorum per omnes annos celebrandum, pecunia eorum, qui que- 
sturam adipiscerentur.’ Apud majores virlutis id premium fue- 
rat, cunctisque civium, si bonis artibus fiderent, licitum petere 
magistratus: ac ne ztas quidem distinguebatur, quin prima 
juventa consulatum ac dictaturas inirent. Sed questores, regi- 
bus etiam tum imperantibus, instituti sunt: quod lex curiata 
ostendit, ab L. Bruto repetita. Mansitque consulibus potestas 
deligendi, donec eum quoque honorem populus mandaret : crea- 
tique primum Valerius Potitus, Aimilius Mamercus Lxi11. 
anno post ‘Tarquinios exactos, ut rem militarem comitarentur. 
Dein gliscentibus negotiis, duo additt qui Rome curarent. Mox 
duplicatus numerus, stipendiaria jam Italia, et accedentibus 
provinciarum vectigalibus, Post lege Sulle viginu creati sup- 
plendo senatui, cui judicia tradiderat: et quamquam equites 
judicia recuperavissent, questura tamen ex dignitate candidato- 
rum, ant facilitate tribuentiam, gratuito concedebatur, donee 
sententia Dolabelle velut venum daretur.” 


Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. 


Here ‘Tacitus expressly asserts “that two Questors were 
created “ut rem MiLITAKEM comitarentur,” some time before 
(DEIN gliscentibus negotiis) the Questores URBANI had any 
existence. _ How far this statement agrees with what we are 
told by pe the following ag will show. 
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“ Quemadmodnm bellum minore, quam timuerant, dimica- 
tione erat perfectum, sic in urbe ex tranquillo nec opinata moles 
discordiarum inter plebem ac Patres exorta est, coepta ab dupli- 
cando questorum numero; quam rem, ut prater duos URBANOS 
questores, duo consulibus ad ministeria BELLI presto essent, a 
consulibus relatam, quum et Patres summa ope approbassent, 
consulibus tribuni plebis certamen intulerunt, ut pars questorum 
(nam ad id tempus patricir creati erant) ex plebe fieret.” - 

Livy, lib, iv. 43. 

Before I conclude, I wish to subjoin a few observations on 
part of the above-quoted passage from Tacitus. 

«¢ Apud majores,” says the historian, ‘ virtutis id premium 
fuerat, cunctisque civium, si bonis artibus fiderent, licitum petere 
magistratus: ac ne #TAS quidem distinguebatur, qun PRIMA 
JUVENTA consulatum ac dictaturas inirent.” 

What period Tacitus intended to designate by the words 
“ apud majores,” I must confess myself unable to determine. 
We kuow, if Livy may be credited, that the first plebeian elected 
Consul was L. Sextius, a. c. 367. (Livy, vii, 1.) The first 
plebeian Dictator was C. Marcius Rutilus, a. c. 356. (vil. 17.) 
and in A. c. 351. the same person was appointed Censor, * pri- 
mum de plebe.” The first plebeian Pretor was Q. Publilius 
Philo, a. c. 336. (vii. 15.) And as we learn from the fore- 
going quotation from Livy, no plebeian had been elected Qux- 
stor up to the year a. c. 421. 

It is evident therefore, that durmg the greater part of the two 
first centuries of the Republic mere “ virtus” and “ bone artes,” 
unsupported by rank, were not sufficient qualifications for 
holding the principal “ magistratus.’ Should we assign ‘any 
posterior period to the ‘‘ apud majores” of the historian, his 
assertion ‘‘ ac ne etas quidem distinguebatur,’ &c. would pre- 
sent an insuperable difficulty. For we gather from the notice 
taken of those who were elected (Consuls in particular) when 
under the legal age, that very few “prima juventa” obtained 
either the consulate or dictatorship. ‘* In ancient times,” in- 
deed, as Dr. Adam observes, ‘ there seem to have been no re- 
strictions of this kind ;” but we have found, that in those “ an- 
cient times,” plebeians were not admitted as candidates for the 
chief offices of the state: and Tacitus assigns the eligibility of 
all ranks, and the disregard of age to the same period, whatever 
period that was. | : | 

| ZHTATHS. 
Richmond, Surrey, 

Feb, 1821. 
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PALIBOTHRA, AND THE GOLDEN 
FLEECE. 


In that excellent and very useful publication, Dr. Mur- 
ray’s “ Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia,” 
&c. .which, appeared in the course’ of last. year (1820), some 
observations are offered respecting the ancient city of Palibothra 
in India. ‘Having noticed Major Rennell’s opinion, that its 
site was near Patna, Dr. Murray (Vol. 1. p. 491.) thus pro- 
ceeds :—‘ Amid these difficulties I shall mention a place con- 
siderably Jower dewn the river, called Boglipoor. In the Greek 
orthography of Asiatic names the letters b and p, a and o, are 
used almost indiscriminately. Making these conversions, and 
softening according to the Greek euphonic system the harsh 
combination g/, Boglipoor is converted into. Paliboor, which 
requires only a Greek termination to make it Palibothra. The 
position answers very exactly to that assigned to it by Ptolemy,” 
&ec. It is evident that Dr. Murray cannot have seen, at the 
time of his publishing this ingenious remark, (of which, therefore, 
he is fairly entitled to all the merit) Colonel Francklin’s splendid 
work, ‘‘ An Inquiry concerning the Site: of ancient Palibothra, 
conjectured to lie within the limits of the modern district of 
Baughulpoor, according to. researches made on the spot in 
1811 and 1812.” Of this work the first part was published (by 
Black and Co., London, quarto,) in the year 1815; and two 
(or perhaps three) other parts have.since appeared at different 
times. Of the two first parts a short notice was given in the 
Classical Journal, No. xx xiv. (for June, 1818) p. 321. 

On another subject I shall refer to Dr. Murray’s work, (Vol. 
lil. p. 29.) where he mentions the Spanish work of Don Garcia 
de Sylva, who went as ambassador to Persia. Of this, he says; 
“It has not, so far as I know, been printed, but is found in 
manuscript in the British Museum.” Of the printed. Spanish 
edition 1 cannot give any account, but have reason to know 
that it is of the utmost rarity. A French translation, however, 
was published in» Paris, 1667, entitled, ‘‘ Ambassade en Perse 
depuis 1617, jusqu’en 1624, traduite de l’Espagnol, par De 
Wicquefort.” ‘This is not by any means uncommon. Respect- 
ing the Golden Fleece, which Jason brought from Colchis, and 
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some learned antiquaries have regarded as alluding to the traffic 
in wool—others, hke Banier, as an enigma almost inexplicable, 
and Huet as a mystery capable of different interpretations, I 
must here notice the ingenious conjecture of Mr. Marsden, who 
in his “ ‘Travels of Marco Polo, &c.” p. 57. thinks that it was 
probably a cargo or specimen of “rich golden-colored raw 
silk in the hank, which might figuratively be termed a fleece,” 
&c. This conjecture powerfully supports the opinion of Dr, 
Hager, expressed many years before, in his ‘‘ Panthéon Chi- 
nois,” wherein (p.. 124.) having: quoted many ancient and 
modern writers, he arrives at the: conclusion that: ‘la Soie 
pouvoit donc €tre cette toison.. La couleur naturelle de la soie 
approche de l’or; en voyant de la soie écrue on croit souvent 
voir des fils d’or. Si lV’on donne aux épis de bled, a la cheve- 
lure blonde, Vépithéte d’or, pourquoi les poetes n’oseroient-ils 
pas appeler la soie une foison d’or 2?” Of Dr. Hager’s “ Pan- 
théon Chinois,” an account was given in the Classical Journal, 
No. 11. p. 177. (June, 1810.) A 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


To aclass of readers, whose numbers already very considerable 
are daily increasing, few publications would prove more accept-, 
able than such a work as should place before them the names and 
some short notices of all the books hitherto printed, that relate 
to the subject of Eastern languages and literature. ‘Towards 
the compilation of such a descriptive catalogue, great progress 
was made by that eminent Orientalist Baron Ienish, who, in the 
year 1780, published at Vienna, (as a preface to the new edi- 
tion of Meninski’s Dictionary) his ‘ De Fatis Linguarum Ori- 
entalium Arabica, nimirum, Persice et Turcice Commentatio,’ 
forming a folio volume of i64 pages. In this he stated nearly 
all that had been done by Italians, Spaniards, French, Dutch, 
English, Germans, and the more northern nations, respecting 
the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages. But since the 
publication of this volume, indeed within the last twenty years, 
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althougl many valuable works have appeared on the Continent 
of Europe, as well as in London, yet the indefatigable zeal of 
our fellow-countrymen in India, and particularly at Calcutta, 
have placed England as a nation above all competitors in the 
diffusion of Oriental literature by typographic means. Many, 
however, of the works that have issued from the Calcutta press, 
are almost as rare and as expensive in Europe, as Eastern manu- 
scripts. It was, some years ago, my intention to procure a 
perfect list of them, if possible, and by adding their titles to 
what [enish has given, and such as [ could collect from France, 
Germany, and other parts of Europe, to compile a descriptive 
catalogue of the nature above mentioned. But the difficulty of 
procuring books from foreign countries during the late war, and 
other circumstances, induced me to abandon the design, which, 
I trust, some other person may with better success adopt. It 
was not my plan to restrict the catalogue, like Baron Ienish, to 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish ; I should have comprehended the 
the Hindustani, and those other Asiatic languages of which so 
many Grammars and Dictionaries have been published; and 
different works printed in the Sanscrit, Malayan, Chinese, &c. 
That there are at this moment in England several persons emi- 
nently qualified for such an undertaking as is here proposed, I 
am perfectly convinced; and I know that there is one in France, 
to whom the task would be, comparatively, easy ; from bis inti- 
mate acquaintance with every branch of Oriental literature, and 
his possession of a private collection, formed at considerable 
expense and many years of laborious research, containing (as 
1 was assured when lately in Paris) every printed work relating 
to the languages and literature of Asia. ‘The gentleman to 
whom [ allude is Monsieur Langlés, whose own publications 
are not less voluminous than valuable. 
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DE ORIGINE AC VI VERBORUM, 


UT VOCANT, DEPONENTIUM ET MEDIORUM GRACE 
LINGUA, PRASERTIM LATIN, | 


ee 


Pars II. 


§, 12, Ap hanc reciprocationis notionem complura deponentia re- 
vocat Pzrizonius, qui eorum quoque naturam illustrare conatus 
est. Lege clarissimi viri annotationes ad Sancrit Mrwervam L. 
Ill. c. 2. et 3. ubi hec aliaque deponentia ita interpretatur. Versari 
est versare sein aliquo loco; ita CricERo dicit: hzrere homo, ver- 
sari, rubere i, e. uti Cre. alio loco dicit, versare se huc illuc. Re- 
wertt est aterum se vertere ; adversari alicui seu aliquem est versare 
se ad sive contra aliquem; gradior est me gradio, quod idem 
obtinet in compositis regredior, congredior, aliisque. Proficiscor 
est pro seu porro me facisco seu facesso; facisco enim cedo, eo 
significat; quo etiam modo ex pro seu porro facto ortum traxit 
proficio. Itaet Greci ex ropetw transfero alium derivant zopevo- 
pat me transfero seu proficiscor. Porro potior est se potem seu 
compotem facere, quod comprobat activum potio apud PLautum: 
Eum pater potivit servitutis i.e. compotem fecit. Vesci est se alere, 
quod ex A. GeLun L. 1x, 4. patet: Eos vesci avium et ferarum ve- 
natibus. Uti est usum sibi parare, seu juvari re aliqua seu frud. 
Quz omnia, loco quem diximus, fusius ostendit insignis hic Gramma- 
ticus. Verum dum sola hac reciprocationis ratione deponentium 
naturam contineri vult, fines sibi nimis angustos constituit, atque 
€xpositionem, quod pace tanti virl dixerim, imperfectam et mutilam 
protulit, multis difficultatrbus implicitam, quibus eam expedire nullis 
Interpretamentis poterit, 

§. 13. lis vero difficultatibus nostra ratio, que amplior et uberior 
est, non adeo conflictabitur, idque eo minus, cum qui verborum sig- 
nificatus, quave genera verborum hac in causa spectanda sint, ani- 
mum adverteris ; cumque dein memineris eos, qui voces primi insti- 
tuerunt, obscuris plurimum ductos esse notionibus, earumque non 
paucas nos lutere; cumque demum in bominum sermone immotam 
omnino et zqualem per omnia normam non exspectaveris. 

Ac primo quidem significatus verborum is spectandus est, qui pri- 
mus et primigenius dicitur; a quo sxpissime recessisse vocabula, 
aliumque sensim magis minusve affinem induisse, quis est quiignoret? 
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Sic e. gr. operari primitus erat, teste Nonro 12, 12, religiose et cum 
summa veneratione sacrificus litare vel convivari, laudatque Nonius 
inter alia hoc Lucriiz: Operata aliquo celebri cum aqualibus fano ; 
et illud Vireinir: Letis operatus in herbis. Quo in significatu id 
verbum cur, pariter ac vencrarz et verer2, deponente forma prolatum 
sit, facile est intelligere. Postea vero, mutata sensim significatione, 
dictum est operari studiis liberalibus. Tac. Cadendis materiis. ID, 
It demum apud sequioris gevi scriptores cum accusandi casu, ut 
apud Borruium de Consol, operatus:bella. Ubi tandem quod pas- 
sivi secu deponentis verbo inerat, penitus evanuit. [Lue ct referri po- 
test vesc2, de quo supra, itemque tweor, gratulor, grator, et alia. 
** Tueur, Guqnit Grswerus in Thes. sub hac voce) primum videre 
est (addo videre acrius, avidius, unde deponens natura patet), unde ct 
intueor, contucor, etc. Deinde etiam curare, servare, dcfendere ; quod 
diligenter videre et respicere solemus, que curare vélomnee4 adducit- 
que. “hac Varronis: * Tucri duo significat, unum abaspectu. ... 
alterum a curando ac tutela, ut cum eats bellum tucor...* Sid 
tamen hoc ipsum ab eadem profectum est origine, quod quem volu- 
mus dumum curare, dicimus, tu domi videbis.”  Prinreva notio est 
in hoc Vireriii:; Expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo. | Ex 
hoc deflexum verbum futor, quod frequentativum est, alteram modu 
significationem obtinuit, diligenter tucor seu defendo : quod cum de- 
rivatum est verbum, nostra doctrine obesse nequit, ut paulo pest 
ostendetur. Gratulari est proprie (quod mihi et Jo. CLERICo, re- 
pugnantibus Gronovio ac Pzerizonio ad Sancr. Min. probatur) 
Jetari fortuna et felicitate alterius aut nostra ipsorum, idque verbis 
vel apud alterum vel apud nosmet testari. Quare CICERO scribit: 
tibi gratulor latorque tua dignitate; et tibi mihique gratulor. Hine 
etlam cur dativo jungitur et ablative, perspicuum est. Post vero in 
ablativi locum subin transiit accusativus. Quum vero antiqui dixe= 
runt, ut Nowius refert, gratulari diis pro gratias agere diis ; id ca 
ratione conveniens est iti quam dedimus significationi, quod qui lxto 
animo deorum munera recolit, eamque ‘letitiam verbis enunciat, 
diis gratias agere merito dicatur. Eadem est ratio vocis cognate 
gratari. Argutart Nowto est loguaciter proloqui. Porro spatiari 
etverspatiart est animi oblectandi et temporis fallendi gratia egredi. 
Ita negligens esse ceepit, ut... .resideret, deinde spatiaretur. C1c. 
Hine liquct, quare hec verba deponentium exitu furmata sint. Alia 
attulimus §. 7. 

§. 14. Adscribamus et his quadam verba, que primo intuitu ex- 
position) nostre obesse videntur, at vero non labefactant eam, modo 
acrius propriam et priscam eorum vimindagaveris. JDJe¢ir? primitus 
fuisse ire aut transnteare testatur Nowntus, affertque hec Lucixi: 
Vir. mare metitur maghum. Lucrart est lucrum facere. Lucrum 
vero differt a quastu: quastus est ratio querendi pecuniam, et id 
quod quasitum est; lucrum vero id quod etiam non quzrenu obtin- 


a 
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git. Patet hoc ex bisce: Emtori lucrum addere. Cre. Quidquid 
preter spem eveniet, omne id deputabo in lucro, Ter. Furariest oc- 
culte tollere, clam surripere. ‘Forsitan hae duo furart, lucrari, item 
premiart exponere licet Grecorum mediorum exemplo: lucrum, 
premium, furtum sibi capere. Conf. §, 10. Porro futer? est rei, ut 
dixit Donatus, et ut SERVIUS, coactorum est et’culpabilium. Ia- 
sidiari est proprie esse seu sedere in insidiis, ut insidiari apris, hosti- 
bus. Predari ‘est vi factoque impetu et tumultu auferre. Populari 
cst primum populo seu erercitu inducto vastare igni, ferro, impetu 
magno regiones; postin universum, perdere, destruere. Ix hac pri- 
meva horum aliorumque verborum significatione’ deponentem seu 
passivam ipsorum indolem intelligere quodam modo. possis. De 
5 hea Ne aliis verbis deinceps erit “dicendi locus. 

§. 15. A primevo quoque significatu complura deponentia deflex- 
erunt, ddan ex intransitivis seu ueutralibus abierunt in transitiva seu 
‘ictiva verba, Quce mutatio ea de causa hic diligenter attendenda 

st, quod dum intransitiva manent, passivi quidquam participare, 
eoque furmam deponentium induere.potuisse, facilius apparet;: quum 
vero ea nunc transitivorum) more construuntur, sepe nihil amplius 
passivi aut reciproci in iis.deprehendere licet.» Exemplo sint‘moror, 
molior, dominor, nitor, consequor; cunctor, experior, dignor, testor, 
mentior. Singula illustremus. ¢ Moror, quod ex mente PERIZONII 
dictum est pro moro me, primo significabat.moram agere secu manere, 
ut morari sub dio, morari cum aliquo; atque hoc sensu intransiti- 
vum est.’ Tum coeptumest dici magis transitive, non moror seu nihil 
moror i.e. non curo, non desidero, ut nil moror officium, quod me 
gravat. Hor. Dein longius abiit, dum universim pro detinere, retar- 
aire acceptum est, et cum accusativo, plane ut transitivum. Ita: 
Convivas moror, Ter. Iter alicujus morari. Ovip. Moliri primi- 
tus intransitivum erat, significans stare, situm esse alicubt. Ita C1cERO 
dicits Naves suo in loco moliebantur. Dein transitive cum accu- 
sativo usurpatum est pro movere, incipere, inprimis magno conatu 
vel corporis vel ingenii ad aliquid agendum moverz, ut moliri insi- 
dias, bellum, moliri iter, necem civium et cet. Dominari primo 
neutrali positione est dominum esse, superbe se efferre. Consilium 
dominatur in corpore. Lucrer. Incensa dominantur in urbe. Vire. 
Libido dominatur. Cic.’ Dein active magis prolatum est cum dati- 
vo, ut victis dominari. VIRG. aut cum genitivo apud posteriores, ut 
vestri dominantur. Min. Fevix. N2tz proprieest fulcira seu fulcire 
se,incumbere; radicibus suis nituntur arbores. Cic. hasta ujti. VIRG. 
niti virtute. Dein nzéz in altum, ad ‘sidera, in vetitum, m2 pro 
aliquo, ubi conart, laborare, ut ascendamus, aut consequamur desig- 
nat, estque magis activum.  Consequz est prio cominus sequi, ut 
equites nostri consequuntur. Cxs. ‘Tum ad alia refertur, ut conses 
qui verbis, ingenio, facultate. Dein, sensu .magis activo, est sequi 
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dum attingas aliquem aut aliquid, ut pedibus consequi aliquem. 
Ovip. famam, gloriam, fructum etc. consequi. Idem dicendum de 
cognatis verhis assequi, insequi, assectari aliisque.. Cunctari, seu ut 
quidam scribere malunt, contari est proprie morari, hesitare, ut metu 
cunctari. Vine. Quum hesitaret, quum cunctaretur. Cic. Tum 
transitive acceptum est, ut cunctantur consilium. Sratius. 1. e.. 
retardant. Deinde dictum est pro explorare aut interrogare : quum 
ex eo de me contaretur. Circ. Idque dum valet, contari mavult 
scribere GESNERUS in thesauro, additque cognatas esse significati- 
ones: nam ideo moras nectunt homines, ut interim explorent, quid 
agendum sit; et hoc ipsum dum agunt, dum querunt quid expediat,, 
morantur. Compositum percontari solam sibi transitivam explorandi 
et interrogandi significationem vindicavit. Ewpeririest pati, sentire, 
ut: vos et Cyclopea saxa experti. VirG. tum tentare: nequid in- 
expertum relinguam. Ip. deinceps sczre. Hec apud Nonivum de, 
hac voce leguntur. Pari modo periclitari est primo in periculo ver- 
sart, ut periclitor siti; dein transitive perzculum facere, tentare, ut. 
periclitari vires ingenii. Dignari. Prisci dixerunt omisso pronomine 
digno: quod cum fieret reciprocum digno me, migravit, sicut com- 
plura (§. 10.) in deponens verbum dignor, vel adjecto pronomine, 
tali me dignor honore. Vrre. vel suppresso, non ego ambire tribus. 
-...dignor, Hor. Deinde deposita vi reciproca transilivam sumsit < 
virtutem honore dignari. Cic. atque etiam passivam recepit: qui 
hoc nomine dignantur. Crc.i.e. dignihabentur. Solam vim transi- 
tivam compositum dedignari obtinuit, solam intransitivam indignare 
Lie, indignum se putare aliqua calamitate, contumelia etc. atyue ob 
2d trasct. Eandem, atque dignari, interpretationem admittunt gra- 
vart et moderart. Gravo enim est onero, molesto: fortunam alicujus 
gravare dicit Ovipius. Gravor autem sensu reciproce est me mo= 
lesto, mihi molestum est, graviter fero: neque gravabor dicere. Cic. 
Dein jungi ceeptus est accusativus: que siquis gravabitur. QuinT. 
gravari dominum. Pity. Ita etiam primitus dictum est modero: voci 
moderabo mee. PLauT. tum reciproce moderari: moderari ex sua 
libidine. Ip. aut addito pronomine : se moderari immodestis moribus, 
Ip. Dein transitive cum dativo aut accusativo usurpatum est: 
moderari fortune sue. Liv. moderari cantus, religionem, maria. Cic, 
Testart est primo testem agere, esse (quo sensu ad deponentia §. 9, 
adducta referri possit) construiturque tum intransitive: sua cade 
testari voluit se maluisse. Crc. tum transitive: testata est gaudia 
cantu. Ovip. Postea sumtum est pro znvocare testem: me testatus 
est. Cic. testor omnes deos. 1p. Demum pro palam denuntzare, ut vo- 
luntatem suam testari. Mentiri est falsum dicere, seu imprudenter 
id fiat, qui vocabuli intellectus deponentium naturam refert, seu 
consulto.. Dein translata notione dictum est pro fingere, sive samu- 
lare: mentiri amorem. Ovip. dolorem capitis, 1D, mentiri se esse 
aliquem. 
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§. 16. Hee que protulimusexempla sufficiant, quibus palam fiat,. 
complura esse deponentia, que a nativa significatione sensim degene= 
raverint; complura item, qua vi intransitiva omissa aut etiam res 
tenta, alteram transitivam induerint. Hane doctrinam gui neutra- 
lium et activorum verborum exeniplis illustratam legere volet, adeat 
Vossium de Arte Gram. L. v. c. iv. Nos preter hac observamus, 
quedam verba, in o simul et in or, desinentia, hanc terminationem 
habere, ubi absolute sine casu accusandi enunciantur; illam, ubi 
cum hoc casu. Exemplo est pacifico et pacificor, de quo §. 11. 
dictum: cui adde villico et villicor : villicabat possessionem maxi- 
mam. APULEIUS. Longe ab urbe villicari. Apud Nontum. 

§. 17. Secundo spectande sunt ez verborum species, que prime 
et stmplices sunt, non que derivata: sunt ex iisaut composite. Sepe 
enim fit, ut quidquid passivi et reciproci seu deponentis primevis 
vocabulis inest, id prognata ex iis penitus amiserint, quamvis depo- 
nentem declinandi formam semper retineant. Ita orirz deponentium 
forma jure pronunciari potuisse patet; quod vero ex eo compositum 
est verbum adorior activam omnino vim habet, formam tamen depo- 
nentem non mutat, diciturque adoriri hostem, nefas etc. Eodem 
modo activa sunt sub forma deponentium aggredi hostem, facinus, 
opus magnum ; allogut aliquem; pérsequiz hostem; amolirz ; demo- 
dirt moenia, tectass sectari, consectari: res magnas; que verba ex 
gradior, loquor, sequor et molior, deponente forma merito, ut ostendi- 
mus, prolatis deducta sunt. Ita ex metzor prognatum est mefor, ut 
metarl agrum, castra, et composita ex eodem sunt dzmetior, emetior ; 
item ex reminiscor natum est comminiscor, ut comminisci falsa i.e. 
excogitare. Eadem ratione ab deponente significatu simplicis abiere 
composita, que sequuntur: zmprecarz peenas. PLIN. deprecarz ab se 
calamitatem. Cic. adversari alicui seu aliquem, ut adversari ambiti- 
onem scriptoris. Tac. detestart, obtestari, ementiri, eblandiri, imper- 
tert, dispertirt seu dispartiri, aliaque complura, que ab aliis simpli- 
cibus, ut hac a precor, versor, testor, mentior, blundior, partior 
profecta sunt. De tutor, percontur, dedignor aliisque supra dixie 
mus. 

§. 18. Quum vero hoc pacto separavimus primevam vocabulerunt 
significationem a secundaria, et verba simplicia a derivatis compo- 
silisque ; patet non obesse nostra expositioni, si quae secundi ordinis 
deponentia eandem respuant, Etenim quid spectarint primi sermo- 
nis auctores, quamque vim et affectionem deponente forma verborum, 
a primis, ut ita dicam, sermonis incunabulis, designare voluerint, id 
tantummodo queritur. Attamen et hoc sxzpius nos latet, tum quia, 
ut fit, sensim obliteratus est intellectus ille primigenius verborum, ita 
ut veteribus Grammaticis, nedum nobis, ignotus sit; tum quia ex 
simplicibus verbis nonnulla interierunt, eorumque derivata usum sib, 
sola vendicarunt, interdum ita mutata et detorta, ut unde et qui dee 
rivata sint, divinari vanum esse videatur. Quid enim sibi yult ver-) 
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bum licert, licitari? Varia tentant Grammatici. Alii vim primi- 
gepiam ex quodam Ennig loco repetunt, ubi pugaare, certare valet; 
alii hoc, alii illo modo, a verbo licet deducere malunt. Fateri nescire 
satius esset, eoque magis quod. et aliqua nescire, inter Grammatici 
virtutes a QUINTILIANO habetur. Porro ex quo verbo simplici na- 
tum dicas adzpiscor, opperior, id est exspecto, polliceor, aliaque? 
Primum quidem ex apiscor, quod prisci usurpabant, deflectunt, 
hocque ex verbo apio ductum esse contendunt. Verum quo nixi 
fundamento? ubi hoe apio reperitur? quam habet vim? Alterum 
€x perio seu perwr declinatum esse volunt, hocque ortum traxisse 
ex Greco zeidw; sed non omnibus probant. Quare alii, ut PERI- 
ZONIUS ad SANCTIUM, idem esse censent, quod operior seu tegor, 
scribiqne volunt p non geminato, Deinde quid polliceor? forte a 
liceor : hoc unde? non constare vidimus. Unde item ordior, ex- 
ordior, et infttior? Primum forte ex vocabuio ordinis, forte ex alio 
quodam. <Alterum Frsrus derivare videtur ex non fateri seu infix 
tert; GESNER. in Thes. mavult znficias primo dictum esse, ex eoque 
ortuin esse infictarie Qua denique ratione ortum ostendas potior ex 
potem me facio? proficiscor ex pro séu porro me faucesco? Demus hanc 
quam ex PERIZONIO supra attulimus, derivationem esse veram, per- 
plexa certe est ct dubia. Recte igitur Varro L. iv. de LL. ‘* Ne- 
que omnis (inquit) impositio verborum exstat quod,vetustas quedam 
delevit; nec que exstat, sine mendo omnis imposita est; nec que recte 
est Imposita, cerita manet; multa enim verba literis commutatis sunt 
interpolata, neque omnis origo est nostra linguee ex vernaculis.” Si 
igitur nullum est dubium, quin primzva verborum facies, eorumque 
primus intellectus sa2pissime mutaverit; non est, quod hesitemus, si 
quando deponentis verbi originem et causam aut augurari modo liceat, 
aut omnino in medio eam necesse sit relinquere. 

§. 19. Preterea tertio, qui primi vocabula linguarum instituerunt, 
eisque certam declinandi rationem attribuerunt, illi quidem sensu 
quodain et quibusdam notionibus .ducti, similitudines verborum ex 
simili, quam referunt, mutatione et affectione estimarunt, atque simi- 
libus verbis eandem dederunt formam conjugationis. Verum he 
notiones, quibus ducebantur, obscure plerumque erant, neque con- 
Stantes, presertim-in co de quo agimus verborum genere. Difficile 
enim cognitu est, neque certis finibus conclusum medium illud, quod 
inter agere est et pati, quodque ex utroque admistum aliquid habet, 
eoque facile alterum, inprimis quod passiyi inest mutationi, quee 
verbo denotetur, latere potuit. Iloc verbis dormire, jacere, torpere 
aliisque, qu deponentem naturam, non formam, imitantur, conti- 
Bisse videtur.. Quare nec mirum est, si de hoc niagis quam de alio 
vocum gencre verum est, quod ex VARRONE attulimus: ‘* Nec, que 
exstat, (verborum impositio) sine menudo omnis imposita est.”” Deimde 
quod verba que mutuam actionem indicant (vide §. 11.) spectat, vera. 
est animadyversio KiistER1: verba media payeoOae (prehari) habere 
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notionem bilateralem (ut sic loquiliceat) at activa rodepety (pugnare ) 
unilateralem tantuin, Hae ad unum tantum certantem respiciunt ; 
illa utriusque partis pugnam designant. Licuit autem nunc utram- 
que partem per verbum medium (seu deponens in lat.) nune alteram 
tantum per activum enuntiare. Porro eodem auctore Aodopeicbac 
(convitiurt) aliaque proprie quidem mutuum quid significant 5 
spe tamen ab hac vi primava recedunt, ut altert convictart, calum- 
niari et cet. Conf. §. 13. 

§. 20. Quid? quod mutato agendi vivendique genere, verba qui- 
dem eorumque forma manent, intellectus vero ipsis alius paulo, atque 
ante, tribuitur. Is igitur alio vita genere passivi quid et deponcns 
tis admistum habere, alio nil nisi activum sonare potest. ‘* Multa 
verba,” inquit VaRRo, loco quem diximus, ‘‘aliud nunc ostendunt, 
aliud ante signifi¢abant.” Quod hoe minus mirum est, si memineris 
inculta et rudi hominum vita formatas esse voces. | Sic philosophart 
priscis Romanis re militari, ac rustica et domestica iatentis otiosa et 
iners loquacitas visa est, indeyue deponentem formam induisse vidc- 
tur. Id ipsum vero a Grecis, quibus activa magis ea disciplina visa 
est, forma activa giAocodety pronunciatum fuit. De Rhetorum 
disciplina candem habuere prisci Romani opinionem. ‘* Renuncis 
atum est nobis (dicunt Censores in edicto de coércendis rhetoribus 
Latinis apud A. Getiium L. xv. c. xi.) ibi (in ludo rhetorum) 
homines adulescentulos dics totos desidere.” Hine forsan deponens 
forma vocum rhetoricart, concionart, argumentart, ratiocinart, ortum 
habuerit. Similiter, pro prisca agendi ratione, hac piscart, venar?, 
aucupari, magis r missa et Otiosa negotia fuerunt, vimque ideo et for 
mam deponentem minus respuere videntur. Prisco enim more hee 
sedendo magis peragebantur arundine hamata, expanso rete, et virga 
viscata. Decurrit piscis ad hamum.: Hor. Ponere retia cerviss 
VirG. Retia vitat avis. Ovip. ducupartapud VARRONEM est aves 
capere. Postea hoc verbum sepissime, uti et venarz, per translationem 
acceptum est pro querere artificio et sulertia, ut aucupari gratiam, 
famam, utilitatem, venari laudem, suffragia. 

§. 21. Quzedam fortasse verba non tam pro sua significandi vi, 
quam ad exemplum aliorum, deponentem speciem sortita sunt.~ In 
horum numerum reponere possis medicart, medert, fabricart, ludifi- 
cart, moduluri, nundinari, mercari et negotiar?, que analogiam eorum, 
que §. 9. retulimus, secuta videntur. Nundinart, mercart, primitus 
erant nundinas, mercaturam seu mercatorem agere ; dein emere, ven 
dere. Pariter negottari proprie est negutiatorem agere, dein generas 
tim emere ; nisi ex ne seu nec et otiari conflatum esse malis. Pari 
modo cum ex neutrali verbo pabulari i, e. pascz (quo sensu est apud 
CoLumrLLam: placide ac lente (capella) pabuletur) factum esset 
transitivum, ut pabulari oleas fimo. [p. pabulatum mittere exercitum, 
‘Czsarx. ad ejus exemplum efformata deinceps videntur alia transitiva 
sub deponente specie, ut lignari, frumentari, aquari i.e. ire ad ligna, 
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frumentum, aquam ferenda. Hisce et concionart, argumentari, ratio= 
enart, itemque venari, piscart, aucupart adscribat, cul superior ratio 
(§. 20.) non placuerit. Nobis enim quid in tanta quorandam ver- 
borum obscuritate et antiquitate reliquum est, nisi varias interpre- 
tandi rationes quasi conjecturando referre, eX quis utra vera sit, de- 
finire liquido non licet. 

§. 22. Denique quarto linguarum omnium vicissitudo, fluxaque et 
varia conditio perpendenda est. ‘* Multa renascentur,” inquit Hor. 
“‘quae jam cecidere, cadentque....si volet usus, quem penes arbitrium 
est et jus et norma loquendi.” Huic sermonis humani fato adscriben- 
dum est, prisca Latina linguee etate multa verba modo deponentium, 
modo activorum forma prolata esse, eorumque deinceps plura solam 
deponentem, pauciora utramque formam retinuisse. Satis multa verba, 
quorum positio ita variavit, prodiderunt nobis DiomEpzEs, PRIsctA> 
wus, Nonius Marceiuus et A. Gretuius. Nonnulla excerpere 
lubet. Utraque forma et antiquitus et postea usu venit in hisce ¢ 
amplector et amplecto, adulor et aaulo, auguror ct auguro, elucubror 
et elucubro, fabricor et fabrico, feneror et fanero, 1mperttor et 
ampertio, frustror et frustro, immo non modo frustrare aliquem, 
sed etiam frustrari ab aliquo et frustrari aliquem dicitur.. Plura 
sunt, quibus olim forma utraque data fuit, postea vero depo- 
nens sola fere propria mansit. Hujus generis sunt assentio et assen- 
tzor, aucupo et aucupor, consolo et consolor, comito et comitor, wmito 
etimitor, jaculo et. jaculor, exsecro et exsecror, ludzfico et ludificor, 
medico et medicor, mutuo et mutuor, miro et miror, nutrico et nutricor, 
minito et minitor, nundino et nundinor, populo et populor, prado et 
predor, proficisco et proficiscor, testo et testor, scruto et scrutor, 
sciscito et sciscitor, aliaque, qua ex auctorum locis comprobata 
legesis apud Grammaticos quos laudavimus, itemque apud Vossium 
de arte Gram. 

Animadvertere autem juvat primo, quibusdam ex hisce verbis paulo 
alium in forma activa atque in deponente sensum a plurimis Gram- 
maticorum bon sine causa assignari. Ita _feneror illis est fenus sibi 
sumere, at faenero fanus alleri dare ; etsi hec idem valere contendit 
SaLMasius aliique. | Idem interesse inter mutwo et mutuor sentiunt 
Laur. VAuLa et GocLentusin Obsery. Ling. Lat. De verbo pigneror 
supra diximus. Deinde advertas cx hac verborum serie apparere, 
quamplurima deponentia, quibus aut parum aut nihil omnino passivi 
et depunentis inesse, a nobis quidem hac ztate, deprehenditur, queque 
eapropter placitis nostris refragari possint, olim in forma induenda 
fluctuasse, nunc activa assumta, nunc deponente: tandemque con- 
suetudinem, cacam quandogue rerum humanarum dominam, hance 
pretulisse et confirmavisse. Eadem consuetudo loquendi verbis 
quibusdam, qua juxta nostram expositionem deponentia esse et de- 
beant et antiquitus fuerint, eam formam abrogavit: ita oscitor 
Piavrts dicit, post invaluit oscio. 

§. 23, Quin etiam, quod sermonis inconstantiam arguat, imo nostram 
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“exponendi rationem stabiliat, nonnulla verba, que ceteroquin semper 
activam speciem habent, deponentium ritu quandoque legimus usur- 
pata. Ita legimus: pictis bellantur Amazones armis. VIRGILIUS 3 
crudeliusetiam punituses.Cic. graviore mulctatus est pena. SUETON, 
me opipare muueratus est. Circ. vis exagitata foras erumpitur. Lv- 
erer. pro bellant, punivisti, mulctavit, muneravit, erumpit. Hec 
quoniam his in locis vehementius aliquid et incitatius notant, ad 
deponentium indolem accedunt, eaque forte de causa formam illo- 
rum mutuata sunt. Id ipsum de verbo copulari §. 11. observavyimus. 
Plura ejus rei exempla dabit Nownius et Vossius L. v. c. 5. operis 
citati. 

§. 24. Denique ad confirmandam nostram interpretationem et hoc 
addamus: ista communione et confusione activi et passivi in verbis 
deponentibus factum videri, ut quedam deponentia non activo solum, 
sed spe etiam passivo sensu usurpata sint. Bene multa exempla 
suppeditat A. Grenuius L. xv. c. 13, et Vosstus libro quem szpe 
diximus, aliique. Neadulari nos sinamus. Circ. Nihil assequi po- 
terit. Ip. Quidquid ulcisci nequitur. SALL. Supellex que non 
utitur. Apud A. GELL. utor te et utor abs te, hortor et hortor abs 
te. Apud nunp. Venor passivo sensu ex Enniut Nema@a Nowius 
adduxit: ‘* Teneor consepta, atque undique venor.” Plura sunt, quo- 
rum participia perfecti temporis passive leguntur: a me auxiliatus 
est. Lucitius apud Prisc. confessa res. Cc. bella matribus detestata. 
Hor. partitis copiis. Ces. Alia pete ex Vossit |. cit. cap. xi. 

§. 25. Forte rectius et commodius cuipiam videatur, ex Greco 
sermone, ex quo adeo multa Latinorum verba manarunt, repetere 
originem deponentium linguze Latine. Verum unde fluxerunt Grace 
linguz depoventia? Dein ut vel hoc omittamus, qui poterit ostendi 
Latinorum omnia deponentia, ab antiquissimis Latii scriptoribus 
vulgo usurpata, ad Greci sermonis normam efficta esse, cum ea 
Latinis spe deponentia sint, que Grecis activa, ut venari Grece 
Onpevery, furart Grace xdérrew, aliaque quamplurima; cumque 
Latina verborum formandorum ratio a Greca tantopere discrepet ? 
Neque enim conjugationem, quam dicunt mediam, sermo Latinus 
noscit, caretque duali numero, aoristis, alteroque futuro ac non- 
nullis participiis. Quare verius esse existimo, quod scribit in 
eadem atque nos disquisitione occupatus Purizonius: “ Nulla in re 
magis, quam in verborum conjugationibus, recesserunt a Grecis 
Latini, ut adeo neque inde multum elici queat.” Rectius itaque et 
zequius profecto est, ex communi fonte, naturali humane mentis sa- 
gacitate, mutationum et acionum suarum indolem sentiendi, eamque 
propria declinandi specie insigniendi, deponentium apud Latinos 
Grecosque originem derivare. Verum tamen ubi vocem ipsam ex 
Greco manasse manifestum est, nihil prohibet etiam formam vocis de- 
ponentem inde fluxisse, uti ex. g. machinor ex pnyavdopar, sicut ex 
Pnxarn machina ; et prowmiatur apud PLIN. ex mpoousuaceras. 
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§. 26. Pretcrea sermo Latinorum poéticus, utin multis aliis, ita et 

in verbis mediis formandis, Grecorum vestigia interdum secutus est! 
4 kd % i 2 f 7 4 > / 

Cum enim Greci dicerent media forma évovopar Owpaca, et dtodvecbat 

70 ynpasaliaque, ad eandem normam dixerunt puéte Latini: galeam in- 


™ Grecorum imitationi etiam tribuendum esse usum infinitivi, quem 
vulgo historicum appellant, existimo. Cum enim vim Graci aoristi, quo 
aliquid perseverans ct adhuc durans, quodque factum est et fit et feri 
necdum desiif, notatur, Latinorum lingua nullo finito tempore assequi pos- 
set: cumque in narrando tam frequens hujus temporis usus esset;‘subiit 
mentem, forte historict cujusdam, ejus loco nodum s. tempus infinitum 
nen inepte usurpari posse. Etenim et infinitivus Latinorum tempore tnde- 
finitus est, valetque prasens aliquod et paujlo preteritum, neque adhuc 
desinens. Ita Satu. c. 36. belli Jug. scribits “ At contra Jugurtha tra- 
here omnia, et alias, deinde alias more caus:as fucere, polliceri deditionem, 
ac deinde metum simu/are, instanti cedere, et paullo pust .... instare; ita 
.... Consul: m ludificare.” Item Cre. Verr. II. c. 77. Clamare omnes ex 
conventu....ego instare ut mihi responderet.” Et Vine. L. 2. Mneid. 
* Ex lilo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri spes’Danaum.” <Aliaque ejus 
generis sexcenta apud priscos, in primis Lrvium, SaLtustrum aliosque 
histori scriptores reperiuntur. ; 
_ Quo vero manifestius appareat istam indefiniti temporis moram hac loe 
quendi ratione designari, adducamus quadam .exempla, ubi. que semee 
iodo fiunt, finito tempore, que fieri perguné, infinito enuntiari animad~ 
vertas, “Tlle....rurl agere vitam, semper parce ac duriter se hatere: 
uxorem duzit” et cet. Ter. Adelph. Act.1. Sc. r.  “ Consul... Senatum> 
de foedere consulebat, et tamen interim exercitui supplementum scribere ; 
ab sociis et nomine Latino auxilia arcessere: denique omnibus modis 
festinare.” Sari. b. Jug. 89. “ Vallo atque fussa meenia circumdat,, ture 
res eastruif, easque preesidis firmat ; preterea dies noctes aut per vim aut 
dolis tentare, defensoribus mcenium proeemia modo, medo formidinem osten- 
fare, suos hortando ad virtutem erigere: prorsus intentus cuncta parare.” 
Ib. c. 23. Consule item c. 67 et 70, ib. 

Vulgo autumant intelligendum hisce in locis esse cepit, ceperunt : quod 
tamen supplementum, etsi QurntTIL. ac Priscrant autoritate nixum, Cor- 
rio ad Sarx. Cat. c. 6. non probatur, neque satis conveniens esse i€x 115 
que: diximus, patet. Potius, si quis,omnino quid adminiculi subjicere 
infinitivo velit, intelligatur pergit, pergunt, seu non cessat, aut cepit neque 
desiié. Aliorum hujus locutionis, expositiones referre et refutare piget, ut 
Cl. Meters, quiin opere, quod laudavimus, p. 213. animorum motui, ad 
exactam modi et temporis rationem non attendenti, hunc infinitivi usum 
adscribit; aut Cl. Nrcras ad Hernece. fund. Stili J. 2, 57. qui reliquias 
antiquissime consuetudinis, qua, infantium more, infinitivus esse solet 
pro omnibus modis temporibus numerisque, in eo deprehendit; aut Cl. 
ScHELLERI,; quiin Preceptis Stili bene Latini p. 1. c..8.Sect. 5. hanc for- 
mam ex negligentia aut festinatione dicentis, ac postea scribentis ortum 
traxisse opinatur, dein pro pulchra haberi ceepisse, atque ob variationem 
tam crebro fuisse usurpatam. Multo major pars eam enallugen vocitando 
rem conficit; nempe, quod sxpius evenit, vocabulo rem signasse, certo- 
que genere comprehendisse satis habemus, circa naturam ejus ortum 


usumve nihil aut parum soliciti. 
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duitur, Vire. i. c. induit sibi galeam; pudorem castum exuta, 
SILIUs, 1. e. gue sibe exuerat. Kodem modo a poétis et hee profe- 
runtur: formam,assimulata Camerte. Vine. i. e. gue stbe assimula- 
werat ; Jacrimis oculos suffusa nitentes. Ip. i. e. gue sbi oculos suf 
Suderat ; expleri mentem nequit. Ip. ferrum cingitur. Ip. purgor bi- 
Jem. Hor. Quedam et insvlutam orationem ab auctoribus argentee 
getatis inducta sunt: totum braccati corpus... . etiam ora vestiti, 
MELA, }. e. sibi vestiunt ora. Oblitus faciem cruore. Tac, Lana 
collum circumvolutus. A. GeLi. Hee aliaque ut Grecorum verba 
media interpretari malim, quam cum Sawncrio aliisque inducere sup- 
pressam przpositionem secundum, male adscititiam. PRIscIANUS 
-hasce phrases adducens dicit, figurate accusativo conjungi, cum 
videantur agere ipsi, ad quos passivum refertur. verbum.. Ex 
quibus patet, eum vim istam, quam  mediis et deponentibus 
inesse docuimus, non omnino ignoravisse. Dicit enim, ipsos agere 
ad quos passivum verbum refertur, i. e. ipsos agere, qui et pati- 
untur; et paulo superius dixerat de verbis oblzviscor et misereor: 
*‘ passivam vim intrinsecus 1. e. non alio agente videntur habere.” 
Quid his verbis aliud sibi vult antiquissimus hic Grammaticus, quam 
quod nos §. 10 ct §. 5. explicatius et uberius docuimus? Liquet 
igitur primo non adeo paradoxa esse que dicta sunt, ut nulli umqnam 
tale quid in mentem venerit: dein hunc ipsum Grammaticum in ex- 
ponendis deponentibus ad Grecorum imitationem non confugere, 
§.27. Quo nos autem luculentius evincamus, non omnia Latino- 
rum deponentia imitationi Gracorum deberi; liceat nobis aliarum 
quoque linguarum exempla adducere, que ejusdem sagacitatis vesti- 
gia ostendunt, signantque deponentem speciem modo quodam suo, 
quamvis ob minus exactam conjugationis omnem rationem, multo 
imperfectiori. ‘Theotisca quidem perfecta quorundam verborum 
neutralium cum verbo auxiliari passivo enunciat, ex. gr. ich bin ges- 
torben, erschienen, gegangen, erkaltet, Eandem fere hujus construc- 
tionis originem et causam, atque nos de Greca Latinaque dedimus, 
affert ADELUNG jn Lexico linguz Theotisce sub vocibus haben, seyn, 
itemque in Gramm. Theot. majore, parte I. §. 427 et seqq. Si, inquit, 
subjectum passivum magis esse quam activum concipitur, Jungitur ei 
in tempore perfecto verbum seyn ; si activam magis quam passivum, 
jungitur haben. lisdem quoque, quibus et nos, difficultatibus  cir- 
cumyentus virCl. primevum vocabulorum inteilectum rimari necesse 
habuit, atque ex. gr. verbum gehen quamvis vel leniorem mutationem 
primitus valuisse contendit., Neque nostra lingua sola de ponentem 
vim guorundam neutrorum ita designat, idem usu veuire.in aliis que 
jam vigent linguis videmus, velut in Franco-gallica, Italica, et Angli- 
ca. Gallus loquitur: je suis allé, je me suis repenti, atque hoc aux- 
liare passivum étre cuivis reciproce verbo adjungit, quo ad Grecam 
Latinamque consuetudinem propius accedit.  Italus'pari modo que- 
dam neutralia pronunciat : 20 sone andato, 20 sone uscito, 10 Mi SORO 
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pentito. Itemque Anglus:loquitur: I.amarrived, I am: deceased, 
§c. Neutiquam igitur necesse est nec consentaneum, deponentium 
Latinorum originem imitationi Graecorum assignare; sed potius aque 
propria et nativa huic.sermoni esse apparet, quam Greco, Theotisco 
aliisque, quos diximus. 

§. 28. Hac sunt, que de origine et natura deponentium Latinorum 
Grecorumque conscribere operz pretium esse existimavi, eaque nunc 
edita judicio virorum, qui linguarum indolem ortumque altius per- 
scrutati fuerint, permitto. Grammaticorum nemo, quod equidem 
sciam, verbis hisce examinandis operam impenderat, preter unum 
PERIZONIUM, cujus mihi interpretatio minus probabatur. Quoniam 
vero grammaticam Latinam scripturus et editurus eram, temperare 
mihi non potui, quo minus, quantum ingenio possem, horum verbo-_ 
rum vim ortumque anquirerem. _Hanc quam detexi ea exponendi 
rationem paucis grammatice conscript inserui,* uberiorem: expla- 

nationem huic elucubrationi reservans, quam tibi, benevole et erudite 
Jector, probatum in velim. 


E. H. BARKERI 
AMGENITATES PHILOSOPHIC. 


No. Il.—[ Continued from No. XLIV. p. 402. ] 


N.B. The words, to which a star is acticin are not found in the 
Thesaurus of H. Stephens, 


** Manor Place, Walworth, 
‘6 DEAR SIR, Jan. 7th, 1821. 


‘T nave perused with much pleasure your Amenitates Phi- 
losophice in the Classical Journal, and think your attempt to 
explain and amend the corrupt passage of Jamblichus extremely 
ingenious; but, as you have not made the Philosophy of Plato 
particularly your study, as you very candidly acknowledge, you 
are mistaken in. what you assert respecting the vehicles, or gar- 
ments of the soul. For 1 In p. 389. you say :—‘ By the words, 
THs Te aTwurTov huyys nal Tis deyryenscodous (éyyeimdous, e nostra 
emend.) ‘we cannot understand the soul without body and the 


* Prodiit Monasterii Westph. a. 1786. ad exemplum minoris gramma- 
tice Theotisce ADELUNGII conscripta, unaque cum eadem tironum mani- 


ve tradenda, ut utraque eodem tem i imbuantur, et altera py lucem 
aferat, ; 
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body without soul, because in that case they. should have run 
thus, rig ted. Yb. xal tod ayy. (sive éyyeim2ous) coparos: nor 
does Jambl. by the word. tig dyyearmdous (s. eyyerddaus) mean 
the outward body at all. For having said that. some immediately 
conjoin the soul to the organic body itself, as the greater part 
of the Platonists, he adds that others hold. that between the soul 
without body and the soul in body, certain ethereal, celestial, 
-and pneumatic garments encircle the intellectual life, peraéd. 27s 
Te acwparov Wuyiis xa THs eyyemtous [Wuxis-] The philosopher 
1s explaining the connexion,- which, according to. some of the 
Platonists, exists between the corporeal and the.buman soul; ! 
but neither he, nor any other philosopher, would venture to 
speak of the connexion by garments between the incorporeal 
soul and the human body. On. the contrary he expressly says that 
these garments, which connect the divine and the buman soul, 
are attached by certain middle common bonds to the human 
body, mpds 1d otspetv cone cuuPiBateyv. In this passage there 
is a twofold error. 

‘“‘ For, in the first place, all genuine Platonists do unite the 
incorporeal, viz. the rational, soul tothe outward body through 
garments; but this anion is effected by means of certain incor- 
poreal powers imparted by this soul to the vehicles, the vehicles 
at the same time being adapted to the participation of. these 
powers. Hence Porphyry, in-his ’A¢opyal, says: Tad nab’ saute 
AToATe UmTTATE pov xal oUTig ov mapEeoTIV’ OD yao TUYyxIpYaTas 
ToIs TMmaos TH de ex THs pomns UmoTTaCEs TIVOS Suvapews peTadiowas, 
mporevois ToIs Thuaow’ | yae pom SeuTepay rived Bivamsy Umeoryoe, 
Tporexy ToIs cepaowv. But the union of the rational soul through 
its middle garments is most indisputably asserted to be a Pla- 
tonic dogma in the Scholia at the end of Heeren’s Stobzeus, as 1s 
evident from the following passage in p.451:— 

. SA duxy cuvéyeras tv rd chmors oly womep Onplov ev *lwyuia, 
008 .ws byedv ev doud, &AN adry Arbuyy Odlornos duvepmsss pemodoas 
a@ séauris cig 1d cepa, 80.0 cupmrcnsrar ta comars. Adry O8% 
d0Fe mol ox dpérxer 2ots yao erdeimtsx1) xath ddiavonros, XY pups 


* The ingenious and very learned author, Mr. Barker, is mistaken in 
what he here asserts, and his mistake originates from supposing that the 
incorporeal is different from the human.soul. For the .buman ratiqnal 
soul is, according to all the Platonists, incorporeal, as well as the divine 
soul, or soul of the world, from which, conformably to their theory, the 
human soul is derived. But no Platonist that I am acquainted with 
makes the distinction of soul without body, and soul in body. For even the 
highest of rational souls, according ‘to them, have an ethereal vehicle 
connascent with their essence.—T. Taytor. 
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TaAarwves nal "Apiororérsss totro meprvapyxacs. Too obv Aeyduevoy 
mag abtav romirey gots. Baoirids ameinafouos thy Wuyiy, xab 70 
oan xAlvy Baoiriny. Odx edbds 88 emitibeaor Tadtyy TH THmaTH, 
AAN’ Omoribeaow avr TamnTas aAodpyous, (I. dAoueyous,) xal mop- 
dupdBamra eiuara, nal ext rovrou adryy avaxdAivouos. Teds cioly 
ai davracrinal duvepes, ai Sokucrinal, 1 dpuovia tou chucros, 
xal erepa atta, ed ois mooxataBArveiow ev TH chats THY Yoxny 
evamavoucsy. | : 
<< As this extract is part of a Scholium on a place from the 
Phedo quoted by Stobeus, it is evident that the words, Td As- 
yomevoy map’ adtav, mean ‘ What is said by the Platonists.’? The 
phantastic and doxastic powers also, and the harmony of the 
body, are the incorporval powers in the vehicles, of which | have 
before spoken; and from their intimate union with the vehicles 
themselves, they are called ‘ Purple carpets, and ‘ Garments 
tinged with a purple color. For the middle vehicles coalesce 
with the flesh, which is called by Porphyry in his ‘Treatise de 
A. N. a purple garment, and which, says he, ‘1s woven, as it 
were, and grows by the connecting and vivifying power of the 
blood, diffused through every part.’ You may likewise observe 
that the author of the Scholium has taken the former part of it 
from the ’Agoguai of Porphyry, (quoted in the Amen. Philos., 
Classical. Journal, xuiv. 496.) and that, when he says the 
Platonists assimilate the soul to a Queen, he means the rational 
soul, and that this simile is derived from Plotinus, who says, I 
think, in’ bis 5th Ennead, ‘ that intellect is our King, but sense 
our: Messenger.’ . For yots has to uy} Aoyixy the relation of a 
King to a Queen. | | 
» © (The incorporeal powers in the vehicles of the soul, of 
which [ have spoken, are the common middle bonds mentioned 
by Jamblichus in’ the above passage. These are perpetually 
alluded to by Porphyry im the first book of his Treatise de Abst., 
and are: called by him bonds; to a liberation from which as 
much as possible, he continually exhorts the reader. In the 
following beautiful passage also he denominates them garments: 
*% ° Amoautéoy cpa TOUS MoAACUS Tyaly yITdVAS, TOV. TE Oparoy touToy 
oapxsvov, xa ous zowbey jugieomedar, moovexsis ovTas TOIS Sepa 
Tivois’ yupvol 88 nad ayitwves eal 7d oradioy avaBalvomev, emt ta 
THs boris Ordumice aywvicdwevors ) 
“In the second piace you are mistaken in supposing that 
Jamblichus, in this passage, is speaking. of the garments, which 
connect the divine and buman soul; fur be is, speaking of the 
media, which unite our rational soul to the testaceous or outward 
body, as from all that has been-said, 1am persuaded you will 
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immediately see. You will also find an abundant confirmation 
of what I have said about the psychical powers and vehicles, in 
the 5th book of Proclus on the 'Timeus. 

‘¢ | was mistaken in ascribing the above-mentioned passage in 
Stobeus to Porphyry instead of Jamblichus ; but the mistake is 
of no consequence with reference to what I have asserted. For 
all the Platonists from Plotinus were unanimously of opinion 
that the soul is not in body, as in place, and therefore not as in 
a vessel. I see that you also in p. 389. of your Ame@nitates 
Philosophice ascribe to Proclus a work, which was written by 
Porphyry, I mean the ’Agogual mpeg ra Noyté. But such errors» 
are very pardonable in men, who are in pursuit of the most im- 
portant truths, and will only be noticed with acrimony and ma- 
lignant sarcasm by such scwm, xa§deuata, as the generality of 
Reviewers. 

“I remain, with great esteem, yours very truly, 
y T. Layton.” 
“To Mr. E. H. Barker.” 


I beg leave to offer a few remarks in reply to the above obser- 
vations. ? , 

1. The erroneous substitutions of Porphyry for Jamblichus, 
and of Proclus for Porphyry are mere inadvertencies, which the 
wise would. hesitate to regard as indicating particularity of opi- 
nion, and the Christian would never allow to.be censured as 
demonstrating ignorance of the truth. Mr. Taylor’s error was. 
merely noticed by me as a slip of this kind, and not considered 
as in the least derogating from the propriety of what he had., 
said. 

. 2. With respect to the other two points, to which Mr. Tay- 
lor adverts, I do not, on a calm review of what I have written, 
perceive that I have made any other mistake, than what I shall 
now specify. I certainly ought not, from my partial acquaintance 
with the Platonic Philosophy, to have ventured to deny that 
“all genuine Platonists unite the incorporeal, viz. the rational, 
soul to the outward body through garments ;” and Mr. ‘Taylor 
has abundantly refuted this opinion. Not being a Platonic phi- — 
losopher, I may not perhaps have spoken, or now speak, with 
sufficient precision and accuracy to be perfectly intelligible to a 
scholar.so deeply versed in that philosophy as Mr. Taylor is. 
But what I more particularly meant to assert, and what I still 
assert, is that Jamblichus, by the words, petagd tis te downed 
Tou Wuriis Kad Tis eyryeiwdous [sc. puyijs,] could not possibly mean » 
“the connexion by garments between the incorporeal soul and 
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the human body,” according to the versions of Heeren and my” 
friend Mr. Taylor, because in that case the Greek should have 
stood thus, perak) tig Te comparov uyns xal rob eyyemdoug ow- 
MATOS, and that, therefore, the Philosopher is speaking of the 
connexion by garments between the incorporeal soul and the 
human seul, or the soul without body and the soul in body ; 
and: in'confirmation of my objection to those versions, [ added 
that he expressly says that these garments, which connect the 
divine and the human soul, are attached by certain middie com- 
mon bonds to the human body, mp0s TO orepeoy Cama oupPiBa- 
ely. 

3. 1 maintain that “I am” not “ mistaken in supposing that 
Jamblichus, in this passage, 1s speaking of the garments, which 
connect the divine and human soul ;” for by “this passage’ 7 I 
meant the words, Oi 62 peraey Ths oe AO cop OU buxiis, xal THs 
eyysvadous aidepia, wah odgavic, xel TVEU PLAT IXOL TepBAnyarer, me- 
phorpumrenc ov ce THY voEpay canny, mpoBs Bayobon wav auTAS Ppoupas evexey 
(Aeyouss,). Omygereiy 02 adty xabamep dynwata, and they will bear 
no other interpretation than [ have put on them. 

4, | hold that Mr. Taylor himself is mistaken in thinking 
that ‘¢ Jamblichus is (there) speaking of the media, which unite 
our rational soul to the testaceous or outward body.” For the 
media are not'mentioned in those words, and are first mentioned 
in the words, which follow them, Suppérpees oe av xal mo0s TO 
orepedy Up e vata pee perois TID) KoIvoIg GUVOeTmoIS aUTHY TUY- 
AnTOVTC. 

5. The Adcttite, therefore, attributed to some of the Plato- 
nists by Jamblichus in the words cited, 1s simply this, that the 
garments unite the soul without body and the soul in body, serve 
the soul in body as-vehicles, and are united to the body itself 
by certain media, 


In the Forty-second No. of the Class. Journ. p.292—4. my 
interpretation of Aristotle’s famous Definition of ‘Tragedy was 
quoted from an, Epist. Crit. ad Boissonad., appended to Arca- 
dius de Accentibus, published at Leipsic, in 1820.; and the 
following is the beginning of the article: —“ Vox xAberpors ali- 
quando usurpatur pro Purgatione, i. e. Cultura animi per phi- 
losophiam, que, ut a vett. Philosophis definitum est, (vide: 
Senecam Ep. 89.) nihil alud est quam Rerum ite nara et 
humanarum, quibus he res contimentur, scientia. Eunap. Maxi- 
mo, p.86. Ed. 1568. 30 8: rodrwy prt Si Gaupdoys, aomwep ons 
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bya, did rod Adyou xdbapow, méya th ypia droAauBavw, Propterea 
quod ratio nos rectius imbuenit.” 

1. The definition of xédaaois is imperfectly given in the 
Epist. Crit. ad Boissonad., but whether from some defect in 
the MS., or error of the press, I cannot say. ‘The whole should 
have stood thus :— 

“Vox xadaposs aliquando usurpatur pro Purgatione, 1. e. Cul- 
tura animi per philosophiam; nec quicquam aliud est philo- 
sophia, si interpretari velis, quam studium sapientiz: sapientia 
autem est, ut a vett. philosophis definitum est, rerum divinarum 
et humanarum, causarumque, quibus ha res continentur, scientia. 
Cic. de Off. 11. 2. Seneca Ep. 89.” 

2. The passage of Kunapius seems to require the insertion of 
tiv before Tod Adyou xabapow, and I should doubt whether the 
vulgar reading can be considered as defensible Greek. 


Thetford, Jan. 1821. E. 1. B. 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER OF 
THOMAS DEMPSTER. 


As it is possible that some of the readers of your valuable 
periodical may not have met with that entertaining work, the 
Pinacotheca of Janus Nicius Erythreus, (otherwise called 
Joannes Victor Roscius, but whose real name, divested of its 
classical appurtenances, was Giovanni Vittorio Rossi) I have 
copied ‘one of his sketches of the celebrated characters of ‘his age 
for their amusement. | 


M. 


THOMAS DEMPSTER. 


Fuit hac semper constans omnium fere hominum opinio, eum 
esse ad literarum studia aptissimum, qui sit quietissimus, €* -_ 
omnium certaminum contentione’ remotissimus, quod mitissima 
Musarum natio non audeat ‘ad eum accedere, cul Immane ac 
ferox ingenium a natura contigerit. Sed, nescio quo pacto, hac 
nostra ztate, mansuetissime. ill sorores, summa anim volun- 
tate, complexe. sunt Fhomam Dempsterum, Scotum, hominem 
factum:ad bella ac. contentiones, quippe qui leviter, re vel verbo 
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lacessitus, continuo ad arma rixasque decurreret; nullum ferme 
diem, a concertationibus vacuum, preterire smebat ; quin vide- 
licet, cum aliquo vel ferro decerneret, vel, si ferrum minus sup- 
peteret, pugnis rem ageret; quo fiebat, ut esset pedagogis 
omnibus formidabilis. Sed tum in primis sevum et impavidum 
suum animum declaravit, cum a Grangerio, collegio Bellova- 
censi Prefecto, quem negotia domestica Parisiis discedere alio- 
que proficisci cogebant, muneris sul vicarius constitutus est. 
Nam adolescenti, qui socium ad singulare certamen. provoca- 
verat, demissis ad calces femoralibus, robustique hominis hume- 
ris lata, in omnium conspectu, ‘multas plagas imposuit ; quam 
ille contumeliam cum ferre non posset, ac propterea vindicare 
constituisset, die quodam tres viros nobiles, cognatos suos, ex 
Regis corporis custodibus, in collegii edes introduxit, a quibus 
Dempster, cum vim sibi_parari intellexisset, vocavit socios ad 
arma, omnesque collegii famulos jussit cum telis accurrere. 
Sed antea illorum equos, pre foribus “edium relictos, trucida- 
verat, at servorum multitudo armata ita illos, qui jam ire furo- 
risque pleni in peristylium irruperant, circumstetit, itaque for- 
midine complevit, ut cogerentur salutem ac vitam in beneficii 
gratieque loco deposcere ; qua impetrata, nihilominus, obtorta 
gula, abrepti sunt in turrim campanariam, ibique aliquandiu i in 
vinculis habiti; sed ex lis tandem exemti, de hominis vita et 
moribus, testes idoneos interrogandos, eorumque dicta in publi- 
cas tabulas referenda curarunt. Quam exortam in se tempesta- 
tem ut evitaret, in Angliam, tanquam in portum, confugit, 
Ubi non modo tutum ab insectatoribus suis perfugium, verum 
etiam mulierem nactus est, forma et. vultu. adeo liberali, adeo 
venusto, ut nihil supra, quam in uxoris habuit loco. Que mu- 
lier, cum luce quadam, Parisiis, quo rursus ‘Thomas cum ea se 
receperat, conspecta esset, et quia forma prestabat, ut diximus, 
et quia habitu erat dementissimo ; nam et pectus et scapulas, 
nive ipsa candidiores, omnium ocullis expositas habebat ; tantus, 
visendi gratia, homimum concursus factus est, ut nisi sé in do- 
mum cujusdam, una cum viro recepisset, nihil propius factum 
esset, quam ut ambo a multitudine opprimerentur, Verum mu- 
lier omnino, ut dicitur, mala merx est; non enim potest | ita 
arcte subjecta custodiis omnibus haberi,, quin custodibus verba 
det, atque ad hostes tuto transfugiat. Nam Pisis, ubi elegan- 
tissimas literas, non tenui stipendio, docebat, dum ¢ Gymnasio 
revertitur domum, introductos hostes, arcem captam, ac mulie- 
rem ab se abductam, discipulorum suorum insidiis, reperit ; 
quam ille:jacturam, sicut olim rei familiaris damnum, eequis- 

simo animo tulit, Etenim, Catholice religionis causa, ut aiunt, 
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fortunis omnibus, que satis ample erant, eversus, domoque 
profugus, Lutetiam Parisiorum venit, ibique, rerum omnium 
egentissimus, quamvis se nobili genere ortum predicaret, rem, 
et multo magis gloriam, humanioribus disciplinis juventuti tra- 
dendis, invenit ; quam illi gloriam multiplex rerum. scientia, 
recondite exquisitaque liter, et incredibilis memorize magnitudo 
confecerat; ibique cum esset, Commentarios in Rosinum de 
Antiquitatibus Romanorum, qui eruditorum omnium manibus 
teruntur, aliosque non minus eruditos in Crispum [leg. Corip- 
pum] poctam Africanum, et Claudianum edidit ; tum Pisas se 
contulit, ubi abduct a se mulieris infortunio ices ut paulo 
ante memoravimus, fuit. Atque hanc Pisanam commorationem. 
arbitror fuisse causam, cur septem illos elegantissimos de Regali 
Hetruria libros scriptos reliquerit, qui nondum editi, summa 
Magni Hetrurie Ducis cura, asservantur. Multa preterea le- 
guntur, ab eo, tum soluta oratione, tum versibus docte elegan- 
terque conscripta; quatuor epistolarum libri, ‘T'ragcedie, Tran 
gico-comeedi, et variorum carminum libri quatuordecim, Cos- 
mographia, Mythologia, accuratum ac prudens de unoquoque 
gtatis cujusvis historico judicium; sed feruntur in primis libri 
illi quinque et triginta, quibus accurate eruditeque res Scoule 
complexus est. Verum illud ingenium, illa virtus, illa vis doc- 
trine, in Italie luce, hoc est, in orbis terre theatro, perspecta, 
atque cum plausu excepta, tantum commendationis habuit, ut 
publice ab omnibus expeteretur ; sed Bononia, bonorum inge- 
niorum fautrix, ac perpetuum elegantissimarum artium. domici- 
hum, visa est illi, pra ceteris Italia civitatibus digna, que esset 
theatrum ipsius ingeril, ac voce erudita, et Romanis Gracisque 
auribus admirabili frueretur ; ubi tandem est artuum ac_ nervo- 
rum doloribus, tum in manibus pedibusque, tum in capite, 
consumtus. Qui quidem, si #tatis ratio habeatur, celeriter, vita 
spoliatus interiit ; si gloria, quam adeptus est, magnitudo spec- 
tetur, diutissime vixit : imo nunquam moriturus, per omuium 
vivorum ora volitabit. Defletus est ab omnibus, sed in primis 
a sodalibus Academiz, cui nomen est, Nocti; atque in eo eru- 
ditissimo coetu, ab Ovidio Montalbano, qui Roscidus appellatur, 
elegantissima laudatione publice exornatus. 


To the preceding account the following Supplement is fur- 
nished in the Preface to Burmann’s Claudian : 

“ Verissimam autem ingenii Dempsteriani imaginem vivis et 
suis coloribus depictam nobis dedit Niceronius, (Mémoir. des 
Homm. Illustr. Tom. xxviii, pag. 314. et seqq.) quum his ver- 
bis, Broukhusiano judicio suffragantibus, indolent et characte- 
rem hominis describit: ‘ C’étoit un homme d'une mémoire pro- 
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digieuse, d'un travail infatigable, bon ami, et ennemi violent, 
gui avoit de Uérudition, mats peu de jugement et de bonne foi, 
et dont le stile est rude et peu pol.’ Quod testimonium unice 
confirmatur ex vita et actis Dempsteri non vulgaribus, que dili- 
genter illic narrata legi omnino merentur, preter ea que Ery- 
thrzus, et ipse Dempsterus de se suisque posteritati tradidit in 
Epistola, qua Jacobo I. Britanniarum Regi Commentarium ad 
Antiquitates Rosini dedicavit. Illa vero Antiquitatum Rom. 
Paralipomena, et note in Corippum ac Claudianum, inter 
Dempsteriane eruditionis monumenta dignis laudibus predicanda 
sunt, quamquam de notis ad Claudianum pereque dici possit, 
quod de notis ejus in Corippum Barthius ad Stat. Theb. xn. 
418. illas sape parum facere ad pnéte emendationem, licet 
idem Barthius Lib. xxi. Adv. cap. 13. bene de Corippo meri- 
tum esse eruditissimum Dempsterum, nullam etatem negaturam 
adfirmet. Sed his longe splendidius et augustius est Etrurize 
Regalis opus,’ Thesaurum Etruscarum Antiquitatam complectens, 
quod in Academia Pisana elaboratum apud Magnum Etruriz 
Ducem depositum reliquerat, quum ad Academiam Bononien- 
sem, ubi an. 1625. obit, evocaretur. Id suo tempore ut inedi- 
tum et inter Ducis Etrurie cimelia reconditum laudat Ery- 
threus, ubi quum per multos annos delituisset, hoc demum 
seculo inde erutum et e tenebris vindicatum fuit a viro inter 
Anglos illustrissimo ‘Thoma’ Coke, et insignibus Antiquitatum 
Etruscarum Thesauris ditatum; atque egregia Philipp: Bona- 
rote, varlis ingenil'ac doctrine monumentis inter Italos claris- 
simi, Appendice auctum prodiit Florentia 1723.” | 


A REPLY 
To Kimcut’s Article in the last No. of the Classical 
Journal on Mr. Bertamy’s New Translation of the 
Bible from the Original Hebrew. 


Ir the judicious reader will look back to the time of the six- 
teenth century, when the present version of the Bible was made 
by the command of king James, he will find that the English 
language at that period, compared with its present accuracy and 
propriety, was rude and barbarous ;, and. so far as.it has respect, 
to the: Bible, in. some instances. too indelicate for public reading, . 


‘ 
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It will also appear, on account of the great improvement in the 
learned languages, particularly in the Hebrew, that those con- 
tradictions 11 the authorised version, which have enabled objec- 
tors to shake the very foundation of society, have no authority 
in the sacred language, but have been made by the ignorance 
of the first translators in Hebrew, continued in the translation of 
Jerom, and copied from the Latin Vulgate into all the European 
translations. ‘The necessity of a new translation from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew only, has also been shown by the best Hebrew: 
scholars in this country, such as Lowth, Kennicott, Blayney, 
Newcome, &c. Such a translation only will, as they declare, 
silence the cavils of objectors. 

Those who devote their time to the pursuits of literature, and: 
lay their labors before the public, are entitled to our thanks; 
and it is much to be wished that such a spirit should be mani- 
fested between those who are of discordant opinionsin England, 
as we see manifested among the controversialists on the conti- 
nent. This liberality of sentiment is not always adopted in this 
country, and the illiberal spirit in some articles in the periodi-: 
cals is so generally lamented among our continental neighbours, 
that the learned Dr. Gesenius, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Halle, when on a visit a few months since to this 
country, told me, that nothing was more astonishing to them 
than to see the opposers of any thing new in the literary circle 
in England, conduct themselves with such abuse, and even per- 
sonal invective. | 

The opposers of the new translation have not contented them- 
selves with attempting to show any demerit; the writer of the 
articles in the Quarterly Review has even solicited subscribers 
to withdraw their names, and has had the hardihood to boast that 
he has succeeded. See Quarterly Review. Others have at- 
tempted to give their opinions, without even having read either 
the text, or the notes of the translator on those passages on which: 
they have commented. 

It was not possible to calculate on any opposition to an at- 
tempt to improve the common translation of the Bible, by any 
man professing christianity; but particularly from any of the 
clergy, whose very existence depends on a removal of those 1m- 
proper translations, which serve only to support the cause of 
infidelity, by enabling objectors to advance them, inorder to show, 
as they term it, “the disordered state of the Bible.” itis, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that the great body of the clergy, and of 
the’ intelligent public, believing that the Bible may be proper to 
put into the hands of the rising generation, with all that chastity of 
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expression which we find in the Hebrew text, have long wished 
to see an object so desirable accomplished ;\ and it is also pro- 
per to observe that those among the clergy, who have attempted 
to calumniate, the new translation, aniount to no more than six 
or seven, and who are said by the most learned Rabbies in 
England to be ignorant even of the rudiments of the sacred 
language. i ; 
- It will hardly be believed by posterity, that a person writing 
to silence the objections advanced against the Bible, objections 
sedulously sent forth for no other “design than to subvert: the 
government, and to destroy the religion of the Bible, should be 
opposed by ‘the very men who either are, or ought to be, the sup-: 
porters of both Church and State. A professor in one of our 
Universities, speaking of the new translation, has these words 5. 
“¢ [Tis proposal p goes to the formation of a theological vensidnye 
which shail obviate the scoffs of infidelity, silence objections, « and 
preclude scepticism. What criticcan approve of such a project?’ >: 
Mr. Whittaker, in order to crush the new translation, makes: 
use of a very dangerous expedient ; he says, “The reviserssefs 
the sacred volume, be they. who they may, have either not dared, 
or not thought fit, to strike. out the errors. from the inspired: 
volume, for there they remain to the present day.” So that 
rather than have a revision, the very word of God itself, in which 
he gave his commands to man, is by these persons to be set: 
down. as corrupt, and our faith and hope *to be shaken; and. 
the gates of infidelity are to be thrown open, by im pugning the: 
sacred original, rather than the absurdities should be removed 
by a faithful translation from the Hebrew. r v7 bs 
- Lobserve in the last number of the CLasstcat JOURNAL 
an article on my translation of Gen. vi. 14. . Make thee an ark 
of gopher-wood : rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt. 
pitch tt within and without with pitch. ‘This is as it stands 
in the common version. ‘The New Translation thus; Make: 
for thee, an ark of the wood of Gopher; rooms thou shalt 
make in the ark; for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, also 
with an outer reom for atonement. 


1 See in the Critica Examination of Mr. Whittaker’s remarks on 
the new translation, the letter of the chief Rabbi of the Portuguese and 
Spanish Synagogue, the learned Dr. Raphael Mildola, on the ignorance 
of the Hebrew exhibited by that writer. 

* A Rev. Dr. in the Church of England, who is au piso ye Hebrew. 
scholar, writes thus to me: Is the 1 man ‘oi of his senses? every cris, 
tic will approve of such a project, where the Hebrew will sanction it.” 
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Your correspondent Kimchi does not come under the descrip- 
tion of abusive writers ; aud if he should pay a little more atten- 
tion to his subject before he commits himself to print, he will, 
I am of opinion, be more fiberal. He surely has not read either 
the New ‘Translation, or the note on that verse, or he could not 
have made so serious a charge against the translation. Kimchi 
is still of opinion that the word 93 kopher, in this verse, 
means pitch, because some of the ancient versions have thus 
translated it, and all the European versions from the copy 
of Jerom. My lexicon is the Bible itself: and your writer 
S. T. in your No. says, “The Quarterly Reviewer thinks that 
the word 1D) kopher,.means asphaltus, bitumen, or pitch, used 
to smear over wood or other things. ‘he unprejudiced reader 
will acknowledge that Mr. Bellamy has offered the most con- 
vineing reasons for his translation of this important passage ; the 
declaration of the scripture tiself. He says, ‘ ‘The word 45D ko- 
pher, which the translators have rendered pitch, has no such 
meaning in any part of scripture, and, excepting this solitary 
verse, it is not translated by pzich in any part of the Bible. The 
word which is always-used, and which is the proper word for 
pitch, is MY zepheth. See Isa. xxxiv. 9, and the streams thereof 
shall be turned (MB%9 /e zepheth) into pitch—Exod. u. 3, and 
daubed it with slime, (DID ubazaapheth) and with pitch. Now 
as zepheth is the only word in the Bible that 1s used for pitch, 
and as the word 15D), kopher, uniformly throughout the scripture 
means atonement, or redemption, the reader who is in search of 
truth, will probably admit that there 1s the best of all proof, 
the scripture, for Mr. Beilamy’s translation.” , 

Yet Kimchi, by his silence concerning these proofs, advanced 
from the best authority, the scripture, on the uniform meaning 
of "DD kopher, is’ very anxious to have it understood that he 
also thinks it means ¢o smear over. ‘He says, ‘The authorised 
version of Gen, vi. 14. gives a simple and natural sense to the 
passage. Let us view it in conjunction with the context. 
‘Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms shalt thou make 
in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch. 
And this is the fashion thou shalt make it of,’ &c. The 14th, 15th 
and 16th verses contain instructions for making the ark, and give 
directions for the ceating, or covering, and the dimensions. All 
is plain and clear and intelligible.” [ must deny this positive 
assertion. It is not said that “ directions are given for the coat- 
ing, or covering,” except im the common version. Therefore 
instead of the 14th verse giving “a simple aud natural sense to 
the passage, in conjunction with the context”—imstead ‘of being 
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“ plain and clear and itelligible ;” we have an unnatural sense, 
no way in. conjunction with the context; all is vague and ob- 
scure. 

But, says Kimchi, “ If we suppose that the primary sense of 
72 kaaphar, is to cover,” supposition proves nothing. Kimchi 


should have told us where "93, kaaphar, is to be found in the 
sense of tv cover. He may turn to "DD kapheer, i. e. merciful, 
Deut. xxi. 10. "BD yekuphar, to cleanse, Numb. lv. 33. But 
it is not possible for him to show that 753 kopher ever has any 
other meaning in scripture, than atonement, expiration, ransom, 
or satisfaction. ) 

But yet there appears to be a little doubt in the mind of Kim- 
chi that Mr. Bellamy may be correct; for he says, “ But ad- 
mitting Mr. Bellamy to be correct in rejecting the authorised 
version: admitting him to be nght in the meaning which he - 


affixes to (BD (kopher) in Gen, vi. 14, is he correct in his own 
translation of the words? Let us refer to the Hebrew. text. 


NAD ADS DDD TITAS TWIN Dp WA Sy NAN 7) Mwy 
3532 yND). ‘Lhe words are thus eis istren by Mr. Bellamy ; 


‘ Make for thee an ark of the wood of Gopher, apartments thou 
shalt make in the ark, there thou shalt expiate within and with- 
out by atonement.’ Now notwithstanding all Mr. Bellamy’s 
professions of translating the Hebrew literally, 1 am much mis- 
taken if he has not failed in giving a literal translation of those 
words, even allowing him to be correct in his remarks on 
the word 15D ( kopher,). He has translated ND) (vekaaphar- 
tha) ‘ there thou shalt expiate,’ and has given no translation of 
the word TMN (othah)it. Perhaps Mr. Bellamy, or bis apo- 
logist S. I’. will say, that ) (vau) has the sense of ‘ there’ in two 
passages of scripture, 2 Kings xxv. 22, and Jer. xv. 8. These 
passages are mentioned in Taylor's Hebrew Concordance.as 
having } (vau) in the sense of “7202,” and, Noldius also mentions 
the latter passage. In the former, ) (vau), is translated ‘“‘ even” 

in the authorised version, which is a common meaning of the 
particle, and makes a better sense than that which ‘Taylor. has 
affixed to it; and Noldius’s translation of the Jatter passage is 
forced and unnatural. I think. your critical readers. will allow 
that these constitute a very slight foundation for Mr, Bellamy’s 
new translation of 4 (vau). I have already observed, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy gives no translation of TN (othah) 2. Why, I know not, 

unless because it would not accord with his new translation of 
the passage. Had he given a plain and literal wanslation of 45D 
(kopher) and N75) (kaaphartha), the absurdity of the innovation 
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would have become immediately apparent: ‘and thou shalt 
expiate 1T (i.e. the ark) within and without by atonement.’ ” 

[t is needless to attempt to show the want of information in 
Kimchi respecting the translation of 4 (vau) by bz, there : the truth 
is. obvious, as proved by the common version. Kimchi how- 
ever attempts to reason away the obvious and admitted transla- 
tion of the common version, rather than part with his “ consecrat- 
ed error,” pitch it with pitch ; if it had been pitched, surely such 
an expression could not have come from the mouth of Infinite 
Wisdom as pitch it with pitch! 

Kimchi is not satisfied with endeavouring to fritter away the 
true rendering of } (vau) by there ; but he accuses me of having 
done that in my. translation of this verse which I have not done, 
What must the reader think of the knowledge of Kimchi m He- 
brew, when he charges me twice with having omitted in this 
verse the translation of TN othah, 1. e. within, or in it ? 

[Tam unwilling to attribute this charge made by your corre- 
spondent Kimchi, that I omitted the translation of TN otha, 
to ignorance, or to wilful misrepresentation ; and yet | confess 
I am not a little puzzled to know how he can clear himself from 
one or the other, because in quoting the whole verse in Hebrew, 
he of course has given the word TAN othuh. I cannot think so 
dishonorably of your correspondent, that he would knowingly be 
guilty of misrepresentation ; therefore the most gentle palliative 
will be to attribute his charge to neglect in not having attended 
to the text im the new translation and to the note. Surely he has 
neither read the note on the new translation, nor the text, or he 
would have seen that | have translated the word TWN othah, and 
that it is translated literally. But to show the reader the mani- 
fest injustice which is done by the misrepresentation of the new 
translation, | quote the note on the word NN othah, page 42 of 
the new translation. “I shall now refer the reader to the in- 
termediate words im this clause, WIIMNNN othah mibayith. 
These words are rendered ouly by the word within. TIN othah 
is a compound word, of DN oth, which here means in, see 
1 Sam. vi. 16—ix. 15—Psa. xvi. 11—exl. 13—Ezek. xlvit. 
23, and the feminine termination 1 ha, which, agreably to the 
Hebrew, reads in her ; but according to the idiom of our lan- 
guage, tv i, or within.” Accordingly I have here translated the 
text, thou shalt expiate 1N iT, giving the compound word TN 
othuh, its plain hteral reading ; but which Kimchi positively de- 
clares I have omitted 3“ but why, be knows not !!”’ 

I hope that in future those who write like Kimchi, will attend 
to what I have written before they charge me with errors | 
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have not committed. I should suppose that a liberal writer can 
have no objection to acknowledge hs error, though the pretend- 
er in the BririsH Critic says nothing in reply to the expo- 
sure | have made of his ignorance of Hebrew. 

And yet Kimchi tells: his readers that “ Mr. Bellamy ought 
not to be persecuted, nor ought bis motives to be impugned.” 
He says very gravely, “If however he (Mr. B.) censures the 
authorised version without reason; if he assumes a superiority. 
which is warranted neither by his talents nor by his accurate 
knowledge of the Hebrew language, he must be content to sub- 
mit his pretensions to the test of sober enquiry and rigid inves- 
tigation.” These if’s about “ censuring the authorised version 
without reason,” and about “assuming a superiority not war- 
ranted by talent, or accurate knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage—sober inquiry and rigid investigation,” come with a bad 
grace from him, who actually has not been able by his “ talent, 
accurate knowledge of the Hebrew, sober inquiry and rigid in- 
vestigation,” to inform his readers that the word TN othah, 1s 
not omitted in the new translation. 

The reader will find in the note on the new translation of this 
yerse the following words, “ the word M2 mebayith, (which 
follows TN othah) is not noticed in the common version, which 
is absolutely necessary to obtain the meaning of the sacred 
writer; indeed it cannot be known without it; and it 1s surprising 
how translators have dared to reject it. - No other reason can be 
assigned, than that they have not understood that God always 
communicated with his people from the mercy-seat after the fall, 
They have supposed that the first institution of the Cherubim 
wasin the time of Moses, when all the particulars were given to 
him in the mount. But I shall frequently have occasion to ob- 
serve, that the Hebrews had the tabernacle in Egypt, and brought 
it with them into the wilderness, before that which was command- 
ed to be erected by Moses. And thus this important knowledge 
has been covered in oblivion, as well as the priesthood before 
the flood, and from the flood to the establishment of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood at the time of Moses. This word 213, mibayith, 
is truly. translated by house, or temple, a place for divme worship, 
See 2 Kings xi. 10, 1S—Isa.. lvi. 7—1 Chron. vi. 10—xxil. 
10—xxxv, 20— Prov. xvii. 1... And with the? mem pretixed, 
with, or even, it means the interior apartment, which was the 
place of the mercy-seat, and the ark of the covenant, where 
Noah, as the priest of God, received the divine communication 
from between the Cherubim. 

Kimchi however does not appear to give any credit to the di- 
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vine communication, from above the Cherubim ; and I fear there 
are many of this description who will not hoster to say, with 
Mr. Whittaker, that “ this is a theory invented by Mr. Bellamy,” 
although it is positively declared in the sacred volume. See 
Exod. xxv. 22—Numb. vii. 89. Butin the Critican Rr- 
MARKS on Mr. W., to which I refer the reader, I have 
shown his..total deficiency in the Hebrew, and that when 
ne undertook to write against the new translation, so ignorant 
was he of Hebrew, that he did not know the difference between 
the benone or participle active, and the third person singular preter 
of.the verb. 

Kimchi in the next paragraph attempts to frame a partial ex- 
cuse for the writer of the book against the new translation, Mr. 
Whittaker; and for the writer in the Quarterly Review. He 
quotes a passage from the article of S. ‘I’. in your Journal No. 
XLIL. p. 331. S. T. says, “ At least £ think he (i. e. the 
Quarterly Reviewer) will refrain from persecuting the man whose 
sole design is to defend the sacred volume against the attacks of 
the enemies of divine revelation, and against those who declare 
that the sacred original, the inspired volume, as corrupt. I con- 
ceive that a more dangerous dogma cannot be promulgated, for 
if it were believed, there would be no dependence on the Bible; 
its genuineness and authenticity would vanish at once, and deism 
would bury in oblivion the truths of the Gospel, as ‘those great 
truths, overwhelmed the Pagan religion at.the time of Constan- 
tine, the Great.” 

Kimchi then drags in his palliative for those who have 
impiously presumed to impugn the sacred original inspired 
volume: he says, ‘‘ The word corrupt,-which is Pused by your 
correspondent, has some tendency (though probably without 
design) to mislead.” ‘‘ Used by your correspondent,” does Kim- 
chi say? Surely he must know that it is used by your correspon- 
dent, as quoted by him from Mr. Whittaker’s book, page 116; 
‘where the reader will find this dangerous dogma, written without 
any thing vague or unmeaning, but “evidently. with design to show 
in this page, as he does in many pages ‘of his book, that the 
sacred volume is corrupt. 

Kimchi attempts _ to state what he calls “the case simply :” 
truly it is a ‘simple case,” and the reasoning upon it is so con- 
tradictory that it cannot be admitted. He says, “The state of 
the case is simply this: Either the text of the Old Testament is 
now as pure and perfect, in every word and letter, asit was when 
it was first penned by the inspired writers ; or it has suffered more 
or less, as every human work has done, from the occasional care- 
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lessness or mistakes of transcribers, Now as all other works; 
of every age and nation, bave suffered from the faults of tran- 
scribers, it follows that the Hebrew text could not have been 
preserved pure and perfect in every word and letter to the pre- 
sent day, after having been transcribed so many thousands 
of times, without a constant miracle, guarding the transcribers 
from the possibility of mistake.” That the Hebrew text has 
not been miraculously preserved from faults of transcribers, is 
proved by the different readings of the manuscripts collated by 
Kennicott and De Rossi, many of which enable us to restore 
with the greatest probability the original readings of passages 
which were before obscure, if not unintelligible. Yet itis wisely 
ordained by a good Providence, that those various readings do 
not at all affect the doctrines and precepts of our religion. 

Now if this be “simply the state of the case,” if the sacred 
inspired volume be corrupt, through the errors of transcribers, 
we do not know to what extent those errors have been com- 
mitted, the whole genuineness and authenticity of scripture 
would be swept away at once. A better argument than this 
could not be put into the hand of the objector ; it surpasses all 
that ever was advanced against the truths of the sacred volume. 

But, says Kimchi, “ It has suffered more or less, as every hu- 
man work has done, from the occasional carelessness or mistakes 
of transcribers.” 

Here then our modern Kimchi, and every man who believes 
in divine revelation, are at issue. If the Sacred Scriptures be 
divinely given, if the sacred writers were tnspired to write them, 
then they cannot be a human work, or the work of man, as Kim- 
chi ventures to assert. ‘They would be of no greater authority 
than the Koran or the Veda. 

Kimchi thinks that it would have required “a constant mira- 
cle to have guarded the transcribers from the possibility of niis- 
take, after having been transcribed so many thousands of 
times.” If Kimchi will read what [ have advanced on this sub- 
ject in the CriricaL EXAMINATION of the blunders made 
by Mr. Whittaker and the Quarterly Reviewer, he will be sensi- 
ble that there has been ‘‘a constant miracle” for the preserva- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures, to guard the transcribers from the 
possibility of mistake. A whole nation has, in the order of Di- 
vine Providence, been appointed to guard the sacred letter, 
which never was the case with the perishable preductions of man. 
And although their ancient enemies the Babylonians, Grecians, 
and Romans, are sunk in oblivion; the Hebrews remain a nu- 
merous people among all the nations of the earth, agreeably to 
the Divine communication which was given as recorded in Lev. 
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xxvi. 44. When they be in the land of their enemies, I will 
not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to destroy them 
utterly. | 

Kimchi retails from the Quarterly Reviewer, and the Quarterly 
Reviewer from others, this hacknied remark—*“ a constant mira- 
cle.” If the Quarterly Reviewer be blind, why does not 
Kimchi open his eyes? Does he not see that the Hebrews 
are scattered into all nations? Does he not see that they are 

‘not cast away, or destroyed? Is not this the greatest of all 
miracles, that they remain a distinct people in the midst of all 
the nations on earth? ‘his undoubtedly is a “‘ constant miracle ;” 
a miracle for the express purpose of guarding the sacred 
letter against the infidel grasp of such writers as the Quarterly 
Reviewer, and all such dangerous wyiters as have the boldness 
to declare, that the ‘sacred inspired volume is corrupt.” 

I have also shown that the different readings of manuscripts 
collated by Kennicott and De Rossi, are no proof that the He- 
brew text has not been miraculously preserved from faults of 
transcribers; -for if the government were desirous of having 
another collation of manuscripts, a much larger quantity might 
be supplied for half the amount. But the reader should remem- 
ber that such manuscripts as were collated by Kennicott and De 
Rossi, were never admitted as Synagogue copies; and that 
every copy admitted as a Synagogue copy, is the same in every 
‘Synagogue in the world. | 

But the most inconsistent part of the reasoning of Kimchi is, 
‘2 good Providence has wisely ordained that these various read- 
ings do not affect the doctrines and precepts of religion :” while 
the same “‘ good Providence” has not ordained the other parts of 
his word to be preserved. If a good Providence ordained that the.. 
various readings should not affect the doctrines and precepts of 
religion, would not the same good Providence have ordained 
that the various readings should not have affected the other parts . 
of the sacred word? Why should the precepts and doctrinal parts. 
be ordained to be invulnerable to the attacks of various readings, 
while the rest were to have no part in such ordination, but were 
to be liable to be made impure by the ignorance or carelessness 
of transcribers ? , 

I am authorised to accuse the writer who, has taken the high- 
sounding name of Kimchi, as unfair-and partial. For ina note he 
says, ‘See particularly Whittaker’s Historical and Critical Inquiry 
into the jnterpretation of the Hebrew Scriptures: the appendix 
to. which contains a list of grammatical errors committed by Mr, 
Bellamy.” But he has not had candor enough to refer the reader 
to the CriricaL EXAMINATION of Mr. Whittaker’s book, 
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where the reader will find, and particularly in the Appendix, 
the blunders and errors in. grammar committed by Mr. Whit- 
taker, as well as an exposure of his dogma, that the sacred 
inspired volume, the original Hebrew scripture, as corrupt. 


JOHN BELLAMY. 


PRIZE GREEK POEM.' 


College, Edinburgh, Oct. 1820. 


B itie enclosed poem is one of four that obtained prizes in my 
classes during last session of College. It was written by a 
young man, educated at a country school, and whose know- 
ledge of Greek was very trifling before he entered this Uni- 
versity. Though a severe critic might find some faults in it, 
yet I think I may venture to say that I have seen few pro- 
ductions of the kind of equal merit, whether the language, the 
sentiment, or the versification be considered ; and it may perhaps 
_ undeceive some, who have no opportunities of judging, but 
who have been led by malicious and false statements to sup- 
pose that students at this University acquire but a scanty know- 
ledge of Greek literature. By giving it a place in your next 
Number of the Classical Journal you will oblige, 


GEORGE DUNBAR. 
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EIy’ THN | 
TQAN AOHNAINN NIKHN EN MAPAOONI. 


"1. rors, 7 7, Marpadisy mo.pak x00 nbev 6 opdoprces 

TIn7 806 evip seo ou TevXETs moaavanst. 
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Toauporepos TOAD ep, rok 0 AT pops & eo” evi Gupeos. 
Kal viv, AAAI NOLT HY OTe or puro! ev ys Zao, 
Obras Tig rpopeyeoy alxunrns xExreT ou AUT OIG. 

s¢ "Avopes “Abnvatios, viv o&dv 2 eyelpet~ Apyar, | 


_ 1 We have thought it due to the Master and the Scholar to leave the 
Poem exactly as sent to us. Ep,» 
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JACOBUS DICKSON. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Reapine some time ago the xviith chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, my attention was arrested by the word vzspidwy 
(v. 30.), which in the authorised English version is rendered 
“ winked at.” The purport of the following observations 1s 
to show that the word ought to have been otherwise translated, 
and that St. Paul not only does not attribute to Jehovah any 
thing like connivance at the cruelties and superstitions of the 
preceding generations of idolaters, but actually signifies the 
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abhorrence and contempt with which, as a holy and “ a jealous. 
God,” he could not fail to view them. 

It-is indeed an easy way of solving the difficulty which appears 
to clog this passage, to say that “ the word being derived from 
wtp and <idéo means simply to look over or to overlook,” and to 
offer this etymology as a defence of the commouly received 
interpretation. But, in the same way it might be said, that 
because «igéw means to see, therefore trepedéw must mean to 
‘oversee, or supervise, or superintend ; more. especially, as cidew, 
being a transitive verb, generally signifies fo see (or know), and 
can never be rendered by the verb to look, because the latter 
is‘a neuter verb. Allowing, however, that degeidéw does mean 
to look over, (though it were more correctly rendered to look 
above or beyond) it still remains a question, whether it means 
to look over “ in mercy,” or in contempt and anger ; and, for an 
answer to this question we must refer of course to other passages 
in the Scriptures and elsewhere, in which the same word is to 
be found. As the word does not occur in any other passage of 
the New Testament, we must direct our research to the Sep- 
tuagint version of the Old, in which -we find it very frequently 
‘employed, corresponding to one or other of the following 
Hebrew words; PDD and AYN, DYN, OY, OND, Wr, Dy." 
Of these words the first, third, and fourth directly favor the 
signification for which I would contend, being commonly ren- 
dered bythe Latin words indignatus est, contemsit, and excanduitt, 
respectively; and being also the words for which tegeidéw is_. 
most commonly employed. ‘The same may be said of Aly, 
reliquit, which in the only passage cited by Trommius (Job 
vi. 14.) is rendered in our English version by the word for- 
saken. Of the remaining words that which seems most favor- 
able to the authorised translation is DIY, se’ occultavit, and in 
Levit. xx. 4, it is particularly favorable to it; but in the four 
remaining passages in which the LXX_ have rendered it by 
Umegedew, it evidently means, he despised, or was angry with. It 
is therefore rendered accordingly in those passages by one or 
more of the versions.” In the same manner the word dmepeidew 
might very safely be translated in all the passages where it 
corresponds to 2¥ID; prevaricatus est ; and indeed in every place 
where it occurs in the Old Testament excepting only Levit. xx. 
4, which weighs but little against so many contrary authorities, 
and Num. xxii. 30, (in which place it answers to J 3D7, 


* Vide Trommii Concord. % Vide Biblia Polyglotta. 
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solitus est) where its signification seems rather problematical." 
On the whole therefore, the authority of the LXX almost 
directly. contradicts. the interpretation commonly given to the 
particular passage in question, and instead of leading us to sup-. 
pose that God “ winked at” the times of ignorance, teaches us 
rather to infer from the language of St. Paul that he looked 
upon these times with anger and abhorrence. ° 

From the LXX we turn to the great body of Greek writers, 
But here, as in the New Testament, unfortunately, authorities 
for the word in question seem to be particularly scarce; so much 
so, that by some Lexicographers the word is omitted altogether. 
Thus, as there is a Greek concordance of the New Testament, 
bearing the name of Henry Stephens, (supposed, by the way, to 
have been the compilation of some meaner author,?) so also there 
is the general Lexicon of Scapula (Basilee, 1620), in neither 
of which is it to be found. Schrevelius indeed mentions the 
word, but gives it no other signification than conniventid dissi- 
mulo ; a signification evidently taken from the supposed meaning 
of the very passage under consideration, and which he has not 
thought fit to confirm by the citation of any classical authority, 
though on other words of rare occurrence he is generally accus- 
tomed so to do. Hederic, on the contrary, assigns to the word 
-no meaning but despicio, quoting for authority Act. xvii. 17, 
and /@lian. V. H. i. 30, and xi. 17, where the word evident- 
ly bears that meaning. Schleusner, however, is very copious on 
the word, giving, besides some of the passages cited in Trom- 
mius, one authority from Plato, four from Aflian (two of them the 
same as those in Hederic), and one from Marcus Antoninus ; in 
all which the word means either ¢o despise or to be angry with, 
a signification which is allowed by Hesychius and Suidas ;+ 
whereas for the signification connivendo dissimulo, though he 
(Schleusnery thinks, for a reason which shall be mentioned 
presently, the word may bear that meaning, he offers no direct 
authority at all. To the authorities given by Hederic and 
Schleusner may be added one given by Poole from F’lutarch, 
and one which [ have lately met with in Herodotus, in both of 
which the word has the same meaning as in all those which they 


1 This is conceding rather too much ; for Poole translates the Septuagint version 
of the passage thus: Numquid despectione despiciens fect sic tibi? Vide Synopsin 
€riticorum in loc. citat. 

2 Vide Bibliographical Dictionary. 

3 Vide Schleusneri Lexicon, sub voc. (Edinb. 1814.) 

+ Hesych. drepopg. Suid. karappovei. 

5 Vide Synop. Crit. in Act. xvii. 17. 
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have cited. The passage in Herodotus is as follows: odro, 
(Kazirdévys) trepidav "Invas, Wa ph ogios CAbnvelors) af adrat 
wos Gurx) xa” Iwor. . .. TKS GvAcs meTnomare, xak Emolyoe MACDVAS 
2& tAacoovwy. ° . | 

The signification thus established by the authority of the 
ELXX, and other writers, is farther confirmed by the significa- 
tiow which all the Lexicographers agree in giving to the synony- 
mous words tregdrrowas and dmepopew, and to their numerous 
co-derivatives, in all which without exception is implied an idea 
either of anger or contempt, but chiefly of the latter. 

In addition to all this, and even supposing that drepeidéw may 
sometimes correspond in meaning to conniveo or condono, yet, 
by the analogy of Greek construction and the general usage of 
translation, such an interpretation is, in the passage in question, 
altogether inadmissible. [t is well known that when a participle 
and a verb in Greek are rendered by two verbs in English, 
those verbs must be connected by a conjunction COPULATIVES 
whereas inthe present instance, in which drepiduv and dmayyéArei 
are so rendered, our translators have made use of a conjunction 
disjunctive. ‘This they obliged themselves to do by interpret- 
Ing tmepibayv “ winked at,” because, in consequence of this trans- 
lation, there is evidently an “ opposition of meaning” implied 
in the two clauses in which the words respectively occur. But 
in so doing, they have both violated the structure of the sentence, 
and gone contrary to their own general usage, according to 


7 I mention this passage more particularly, because M. Rollin in his Ancient 
History has fallen into an error with respect to the circumstance here mentioned, 
which an attention to the meaning of the word trepidav, in connexion with that of 
the words immediately following, would certainly have prevented. Herodotus is 
speaking of the change made by Clisthenes (the rival of Isagoras) in the number and 
denomination of the Athenian tribes. On this subject (vi. 66.) he says: retpapv- 
Aous edvtas ’"AOnvaious, SexapvaAous erolnce, THY" Iwvos Taldwy, Tedéavros, kad Ai-yind= 
peos, Kal “Apyddew, ual “OmAntos, amadAdtas Tas enwvuutas’ emixwplwy 8 érépwy 
jpowv exwvuulas eevpwv, kK. T. A.; and then, after one of those digressions for 
which he is remarkabie, adds the passage above quoted. From these sentences 
(for he refers in this part of his History to Herodotus) M. Rollin, misled perhaps by 
the involution of the former sentence, and.certainly overlooking the signification of 
dreptdav in the latter, has gathered, that Clisthenes made an “ alteration in the form 
of their (the Athenian) establishment, and instead of 4 tribes, whereof they consist- 
ed before, divided that body into 10. tribes, to which he gave the names of the 10 
sons of Ion’? (Engl. Transl. Book v. art. 8.) Now it does not appear that Ion 
ever had more than 4 sons, viz. those whose names are here mentioned, and to 
whom Euripides refers in a passage of his Ion quoted in Potter’s Archeologia 
Greca: and it is manifest from this very passage in Herodotus, that Clisthenes 
was so far from giving their names to the Athenian tribes, that he even—#émepidav 
Iwvas (i.e. in Ionum contemtum, as Schweigheuser has expressed it)—abolished 
them, and substituted others in their stead, introducing among the rest the name of 
Ajax (son of Telamon). ee itt 
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which, in every other place where similar expressions are ren- 
dered by two verbs, those verbs are (I believe) invariably con- 
nected together by the copulative and ; not excepting even those 
places where, as in the present, a verb of the present tense fol- 
lows a participle of the aorist. 

In answer to these observations it may be said, that our 
English version of the passage is countenanced by the Fithiopic, 
and by the opinion of numerous critics and commentators. So 
it certainly is, Chrysostom, among others, is very particular 
in his comment on this passage, distinguishing between the 
meaning of imepebew and mepsesben. He says: ti uy : oudels ToUTay 
xonateran 5 3 oudels Tay OeAdvrmy prencines Ww mol ToUT@MY ) Reyer ou megh 
Toy aneibyrwy, aA ois magcuryy/Edast oux amasTeh Aoyov Upeas, 
engi. ouUx elmev, exEIvOS id ld idev, ux elev, elacev.? GAN Owes 
Hyvonoare, Umegeldey, Tour gotiv, ovx amaites xoAaoi. (Vid. in loc.) 
And on the same side are found Grotius, Erasmus, Beza, Sanc- 
tius, Vatablus, Priceeus, and a host of others, But their opinion 
will be found to rest chiefly on those passages in the Septuagint 
where vmepssdéw answers to o>ynmt (in which the Greek word 
has been shown above to be capable of the signification con- 
temsit or iratus est, as well as connivendo dissimulavit, ) without 
any direct confirmation from other writers of the interpretation 
which they have thought proper to adopt. 

It may also be said, that in two copies the word is not dzegiduy, 
but mapidev,? which would certainly be very well rendered by 
connivendo dissimulare, or oculo non attento pretermittere, in 
which sense it is frequently employed; but the small number 
of copies in which this dectto varia occurs, and the similarity 
existing between trepiday and zapidev, when written in the ab- 
breviated form, make it probable almost to certainty, that this 
ditference is assignable solely to an error on the part of the 
transcribers. 

Other objections, which persons of more extensive research 
may be acquainted with, may possibly be offered in addition to 
those already stated. Bat there is none perhaps more plausible 
than that which is supplied in the parallel passage which has been 
before cited in the note upon Chrysostom; a passage which 
seems at first sight to be totally irreconcilable with the inter- 
pretation for which I am contending, and has. been in the judg- 


’ Chrysostom is rather unfortunate in the use of this word (clacer), as it happens 
to be precisely the word which the Apostle has made use of in the parallel passage, 
Act. xiv. 16.— Os &y tals mappxnuevais yeveais elace wdvta Ta eOvn mopeverOat 
Tais dd0is avTa@y :—a passage which the comment of Chrysostom directly contradicts. 

2 « Duo codd. habent mapidéy.” Schleusner. 
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ment.of some critics the principal barrier against its universal 
acceptation as the legitimate and only meaning of the word. 
So Schleusner, though he allows the authority of the LXX 
to favor this interpretation,’ adds almost iminediately, ‘‘ pos- 
sunt tamen hxc verba etiam ita explicari, connivendo dissimu- 
Javit vel silentio transmisit tempora ignorantiz,” and refers to 
the parallel passage above mentioned. But the difficulty ari- 
sing from this passage will vanish in a moment when it is re- 
membered that although God is said therein to have “ suffered 
(or deft). all men to. walk in their own ways,” it is not said 
whether he did so by connivance or in contempt and anger, and 
the word 2éw is employed sometimes in the latter sense as well 
as in the former. Thus Thersites, in the very paroxysm of 
his scorn and resentment against Agamemnon, and while attempt- 
ing to rouse the Greeks to revenge themselves upon him for 
the wrongs which he had done them, says, 
Oixadé rep ody vyvol vewpedce: tovde 0 ediuey 
Adrovd evi Tpotn yépa merce nev, — — — 
3 Nhiad. IL. 236. . 

This signification will also accord with Rom. ch. i. where 
St. Paul mentions again the moral dereliction of the heathen, 
and ascribes it not to the connivance of Jehovah, but to his 
judgment on their inveterate and infatuated obstinacy. (See 
particularly v, 21 to 24). On the whole therefore would it 
not be better that the passage, instead of standing as it does in 
our authorised translation, should be rendered in some such 
manner as the following: Moreover God has been angry with 
the times of (such) ignorance, and now commands all men 
every where to repent. There will then be no need of a long 
comment to clear Jehovah from the charge of connivance, and 
a proper consistency will be maintained between the interpreta- 
tion of this passage and the general tenor of other passages in 
Scripture where idolaters are mentioned. . 


Frodsham. Nov. 1820. 
J. CROWTHER. 


? «¢ Priorem vero explicationem (i. e. Vulg. despiciens) suadet et commendat 
non solum series orationis, sed etiam usus loquendi apud Alexandrinos interpretes,” 
&c. Vide Lexicon sub voc. 
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OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 
LIVY. 


PART TI, 


Tx consequence of the nearly total loss of the works of all the 
early Roman Historians, the finished productions of Sallust 
and Livy stand alone as regards all preceding attempts, and the 
art of historical writing seems to have sprung to perfection at 
its birth. A nearer approach, however, discloses a long line of 
historians, who from small beginnings gradually increase with 
the growth of their native city in wealth of materials and rich- 
ness of style, which certainly reached their acme in the noble 
writers we have just named. The remains of these ancient 
authors are few—of some only the name still exists; but to 
many Livy was largely indebted for his materials, and to some 
perhaps for useful instruction in the science of which he is 
certainly a master. ‘Uhe art of history has itself a history, and it 
cannot he uninteresting to trace its rise and progress in ancient 
Rome—to mark the first efforts made in it, of a glorious 
people who begin to feel that they have done, and are doing, 
things worthy of being handed down to posterity, ‘The mate- 
rials for a sketch of this kind are to be found in the learned and 
laborious work of Vossius ! de Historicis Latinis, and in the 
historical collections of historical fragments of Riccoboni? and 
others. The treatise of Vossius is overlaid with that which 
may now be termed useless, though doubtless at the time neces- 
sary, discussion. It however supplies all that learning can bring 
to the task. We do not pretend to any profound erudition on 
the subject ; but we hope, with his assistance and aided by our 
own enquiries, to afford what is as far as we know a desideratum 
in English literature, an account of the most ancient Roman 
writers of history and the subjects of which they severally treated. 

Rome was more than 500 years without an historian. Her 
legislators had however ordained various modes of perpetuating 


* Gerardi Joannis Vossii de Historicis Latinis Libri tres, Lug. Bat. ap.. 
Jo. Maire. 1627. It is addressed to the famous Duke of Buckingham, 
the favorite of James I, in avery curious dedication. 

2 Ant. Riccoboni Rhodigini de Historia liber, cum fragmentis Histori- 
corum veterum Latinorum summa fide et diligentia ab eodem collectis et 
auctis, Basil. 1579. See also Fragmenta Historicorum collecta ab Anto- 
nio Augustino, emendata a Fulvio Ursino. Antverp. 1595. 
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the memory of events, and the love of fame which so remarkably 
characterised her citizeiis, established many acts of domestic piety 
well calculated to furnish materials for the future historian. 
From the beginning of the Roman state the High Pontiff com- 
mitted the transactions of every year to writing, upon a white 
board, which was exposed at his house for the general informa- 
tion of the citizens. ‘These were the Annalesmaximi.' ‘Toge- 
ther with these there are mentioned the Libri lintei, probably 
records of the different magistrates, to which Livy often refers ; 
various religious and ceremonial books, the accounts of the 
Censors, the family memorials, and the inscriptions and statues 
erected in memory of signal events; which were all of a nature 
to be highly useful to the historian. Unhappily, however, the 
greater part of these documents perished in the burning of 
Rome by the Gauls, * and hence arises that uncertainty in its 
early history which has been the subject of so much discussion. 
When, however, from this wreck of authentic materials the 
origin and history of the nation became obscure and difficult to 
be rightly ascertained, there were not wanting men who came 
forward to supply the defect. ‘The first Punic war seems to 
have infused the historical spirit mto the few who had at that 
time made any progress in letters. They appear to have then 
first become unwilling that such important events as marked its 
duration should pass on to oblivion, without attempting to 
perpetuate them in such homely phrase as their language and 
education then supplied. The narration of contemporary affairs 
naturally led them back to the consideration of ancient times ; 
and after Q. Fabius Pictor once set the example, Rome never 
wanted historians to record her exploits, or antiquarians to inves- 
tigate her origin—Rome was more than 500 years without an 


* The passage in Cicero which describes them is too remarkable to be 
omitted. “ Erat enim historia nihil aliud nisi annalium  confectio. 
Cujus rei memorieque publice retinende causa, ab initio rerum Romana- 
rum usque ad Publium Mucium Pontificem Maximum res omnes singu- 
lorum annorum literis mandabat P. Maximus, referebatque in album, et 
proponebat tabulam domi ut esset potestas populo cognoscendi, iique 
etiam nunc aunales maximi nominantur.” Lib, 2. de Orat. 12. ; 

* We learn this fact from Livy, who complains vf the paucity and the 
obscurity of materials for the first part of his work: “Que ab condita 
urbe Roma ad captam eandem, quinque libris exposui: res quum 
nimia vetustate obscuras, veluti qua magno ex intervallo loci vix cer- 
nuntur: tum quod rare per eadem tempora liter fuere, una custodia 
fidelis memoriz rerum gestarum: et quod, etiamsi que in commentariis 
pontificum, aliisque publicis privatisgue erant monumentis, incensa urbe ple- 
raque interiere.” Lib. 6. c. 1. 
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historian, and before the first production of Fabius Pictor her 
history had never been attempted, except in the verses of Nevius 
and Ennius. 

Fabius Pictor,t whom Livy calls scriptorum antiquissimus, 
and donge antiquissimus auctor, was provincial questor in the 
year U. C. 535. After the battle of Canne he was selected as 
the fittest person to be sent to consult the oracle of Delphi,? 
where he enquired the probable issue of the war and the means 
of appeasing the Gods. Livy thus appeals to his authority, as a 
contemporary of the events on the banks of the Thrasymenian 
lake: “ Fabium, equalem temporibus hujusce belli potissimum 
auctorem habui.” ‘The subjects 'which babzus appears to have 
chosen, judging from the few fragments which still remain, were 
the antiquities of Italy, the origin of the city, and the contem- 
porary events of his times. He wrote, it is probable, in 
Greek as well as in Latin, and is said to have been largely 
indebted to Greek authors, His name and authority are 
frequently introduced in the works of succeeding authors, 
and generally with respect. Cicero thus characterises his 
style, as well as that of the annalists who succeeded him: 
«* Hanc similitudinem scribendi multi secuti sunt, qui sine ullis 
ornamentis monimenta solum. temporum, hominum locorum, 
gestarumque rerum reliquerunt ; talis noster Cato et Picror et 
Piso, qui neque tenent quibus rebus ornetur, et dum intelligatur 
quid dicant, unam dicendi tandem putant esse brevitatem.” Poly- 
bius speaks of Fabius at some length, and warns his readers not 
to place implicit faith in him, because he was a senator and a 
contemporary of the events he describes, but to consider the 
nature of things themselves, and judge what was worthy of credit. 
Fabius indeed appears to have been partial to his countrymen and 
is accused by Polybius in another place of misrepresenting facts 
with an unjust prejudice against the Carthaginian. Dionysius also 
more than once has occasion to mention our historian; and 
though he seems to have considerable confidence in the truth of 
his relations of the matters which came under his knowledge, 
he accuses him of negligence as to the early history of Rome, 


wv 


' The name of Pictor is derived from his uncle, who painted the Temple 
of Safety, of which circumstance Pliny thus speaks:—‘* Apud Romanos quo- 
que honos mature huic (pingendi) arti contigit; siquidem cognomina ex €a P1C- 
ToRUM traxerunt Fabitclarissime gentis, princepsque ejus cognominis ipse adem 
Salutis pinzit cccc.., que pictura duravit ad nostram memoriam, ede, Claudyw 
principatu, exusta.” Lib. xxxv. c. iv. 

2 Lib. ii. de Orat., et vid. de Leg. lib. 1. 
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and blames him for his inaccurate chronology. On the whole 
we may conclude, that Fabius possessed both the vices and the 
virtues of a first historian in a rude age. In ancient matters he 
would probably trust too much to tradition, and would give in 
to the superstitious credulity of his day as to all marvels related 
of old time: but m the recording of contemporary events, he 
would be as just and trust-worthy as the intolerant patriotism of 
a good citizenof the republic would permit. Writing with the 
bare object of preserving the memory of events, his narration 
would proceed in the order of time, and his style be as dry and 
jejune as we learn from Cicero it ‘really was. Doubtless the 
annals of Fabius were as little to be compared with the histories 
which in the course of afew ages were written im the same lan- 
guage, as the rude and barbarous infancy of Rome herself with 
the glory and splendor of her full-grown fortunes. ? + 
The next historian, whose éatly labors we have to record, 
is Lucius Cincius Alimentus, a distinguished Roman senator, 
who was contemporary with the above Fabius Pictor. He 
appears to have written his most important work in Greek, 
which seems tohave been a history of the actsof Annibal, or per- 
hapsgenerally of the second Punic war, in which he was himself 
not an undistinguished actor. Livy, when speaking of certain ob- 
scure remains which assisted in ascertaining a date, quotes the 
authority of this historian, and calls him deligentem talium monu- 
mentorum auctorem ; * and in another ‘place, when appealing to 
his testimony, he entitles him maximus auctor. In the course of 
the war he fell into the hands of Annibal as a prisoner, and appears 
to have been admitted to the familiar intercourse of that famous 
general, if we may judge from the conversation to’ which Livy 
alludes iu the following passage: “ LL. Cincius Alimentus, qui 
captum se ab ABHibale scribit, maximus auctor, moveret me, 
nisi confunderet numerum Gallis Liguribusque additis ;) cum his 


1 A singular mistake was made on the subject of the works of Fabius 
Pictor, by Pighius in his annals, who at the year 534 asserts them to 
be still in existence, on the authority of Sigonius, who, he says, had often 
read them at the house of Beecatellus at Venice. That passage of Sigo- 
nius whence Pighius collected the fact is the following scholium on Livy, 
where he mentions Fabius |. xxiii.: Hunc eundem illum esse, guires Ro- 
manus scripsit, tradit Appianus in Annibalica historia: quam manu scriptam 
sepius apud ornatissimum Ludovicum Beccatellum legi; cujus historia sepe, 
et in hoc bello et in alins meminit. Sigonius meant that be had often read 
Appian at Venice, which was at that time in MS. The words from quam 
to /egi ought to have been included im brackets. Vid. Voss, de Hist. Lat. 

17. 
ue > Db vis 2 LAD, xxx, 
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scribit octoginta millia peditum, decem .equitum, adducta in 
Italiam (magis adfluxisse verisimile, et ita quidam auctores) ; ex 
ipso audisse Annibale, postquam -Rhodanum transierat, riginta 
sex millia hominum, ingentemque numerum equorum et iorum 
jementorum amisisse in ‘Taurinis.” Dionysius Halicarnasseus, 
speakmeg both of L. Cincius and Fabius Pictor, says : Todrwy 83 
Tév dvOpdiv Excerepos, ols wev adrog epryors meperyevero, Oid Thy euareipiay 
aexpiBads aviypads. On the whole we have no right to doubt the 
authority of this statement, and we cannot but observe the favor- 
able auspices under which Roman history commenced its career ; 
the two first writers of it being both distinguished citizens of: the 
state, both senators and magistrates and actors and contempo- 
raries of the deeds they chiefly described; who appear to have 
discharged their duty, if not with much elegance or variety, at 
least with exemplary fidelity. Besides his Aunibalica, L. Cin- 
cius wrote in Latin a history of Gorgias the Leontine—a singular 
subject for a Roman of his age to choose; but he was doubtless 
well versed in Greek literature, and probably wished to introduce 
the study of oratory among his fellow-citizens.. He also com- 
posed a work de re Militari, another de Fastis,-and various 
others, from which we find many quotations in ‘Aulus Gellius; 
Festus, Xc. 

The next writer of history in Rome, M. Porcius Cato, is one 
who was illustrious as a statesman, orator, and general, and whose 
life and actions are well known to all readers of Roman story. 
He was a young man in the second Punic war, and lived to the 
third year of the last Punic war. Besides various other works, 
he appears to have written an elaborate history of the rise and 
subsequent transactions of his native city; of the contents of this 
production we have a particular account in Cornelius Nepos, 
who also wrote a book on him as its sole subject. ‘‘ Ab ado- 
lescentia,” says he of Cato, ‘‘ confecit orationes: senex* historias 
scribere instituit, quarum sunt libri septem. Primus continet 
res gestas regum populi Romani. Secundus, et tertius, unde 
quizque civitas orta sit Italica: ob quam rem omnes Or1GINES 
videtur appellasse.. In quarto autem, bellum Punicum: in 
quinto, secundum. Atque hxc capitulatim sint dicta. Reliqua 
bella pari modo persecutus est usque ad preturam Ser. Galba, 


* Livy puts a reference to his Origines in the mouth of Oppius trib. 
pleb., who is addressing the consul Cato some time before they were 
written. We allow the historian to put speeches into the mouths of men 
who never spoke them, but he should at least supply them with what 
they might have said. 
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qui diripuit Lusitanos. Atque horum bellorum ‘dices non ‘no- 
minavit, sed sine nominibus res notavit. lu iusdem exposuit, 
que in Italia Hispaniisque viderentur admiranda, In quibus 
multa industria et diligentia comparet, multa doctrina.” If we 
may judge from this description, from one well.able to form an 
accurate notion of what was valuable in this department of lite- 
rature, historical writing must have advanced rapidly in the short 
interval between Cincius and Cato. But the highest and most 
remarkable praises of Cato as an author, are to be found in the 
writings of Cicero. ‘Two passages, which give a more accurate 
idea of the real merits of this ancient historian than could -be 
otherwise conveyed, and which likewise show the kind of esti- 
mation in which his works were held in the more polished times 
of Rome, we shall here quote. ‘The first is from the Brutus:— 
‘‘Catonem quis nostrorum atatonupy qui quidam nunc sunt, 
legit? aut quis novit omnino? at quem virum, dii boni! mitto 
civem, aut senatorem, aut imperatorem ; oratorem enim hoc-loco 
querimus. Quis illo gravior 10 laudando? acerbior in vitupe- 
rando? in sententiis argutior? in docendo edisserendoque subti- 
lior ?. Referte sunt: orationes amplius centum quinquaginta, 
quas quidem adhuc invenerim, et legerim et verbis, et rebus 
illustribus ; licet ex iis eligunt ea, que notatione et, laude dicta 
sint, omnes oratoriz virtutes in lis reperientur. Jam vero, Orvi- 
gines ejus, quem florem, aut quod lumen eloquentiz non habent? 
Amatores huic desunt, sicuti multis jam. ante seculis, et Philisto 
Syracusio et ipsi Thucydidi.. - Nam. ut. horum concisis senten- 
tiis, interdum etiam non satis apertis, cum brevitate, tum nimio 
acumine officit ‘heopompus elatione atque altitudine orationis 
suze: quod idem Lysiz Demosthenes: sic Catonis luminibus 
obstruxit hec posteriorum quasi exaggerata altius oratio. Sed 
et ln nostris inscitia est, quod 1 ipsi qui in Grecis antiquitate 
delectantur, eaque subtilitate quam Atticam appellant, hance in 
Catonem non noverunt quidem. Hyperide volunt esse et Ly- 
siz. Laudo: sed cur nolunt Catonis? Attico genere dicendi.se 
gaudere dicunt. Sapienter id quidem: atque uanam imitarentur, 
nec. ossa solum, sed etiam sanguinem. Gratum est tamen quod 
velunt. Cur igitur Lysias et Hyperides amatur, cum penitus 
ignoretur Cato?” ‘The other passage to which we referred, is 
put into the mouth of Atticus, in some measure to balance the 
praises which Cicero in a cooler moment said were excessive ; 
or it may be that it expresses the real opinion of Atticus, which 
might be different, or more moderate than that of the orator. 
Hi Ego,” says Atticus, « Catonem tuum, ut clvem, ut senatorem, 
ut imperatorem, ut virum denique cum prudentia, tum ommi vir- 
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tute excellentem, probo: orationes autem ejus, ut illis temponi- 
bus-valde laudo: significant enim quandam formam ingenil, sed 
admodum impolitam et plane rudem. Ovizines vero cum omni- 
bus oratoriis laudibus refertas et Catonem cum Philisto et Thu- 
eydide, comparares: Brutone.te id censebas, an mihi probatu- 
ram? quos enim, ne a Grecis quidem quisquam lnitarl potest, 
vis tu comparas hominem ‘Lusculanum nondum = suspicantem, 
quale esset copiose et ornate dicere?” Whether Cicero ts here 
speaking his own sentiments or those of Atticus, we have no 
means of judging, unless an idea may be gathered from the scat- 
tered fragments which still exist of the various productions of 
Cato. Some of these happen to be of such an extent, as to 
supply us in some small measure with the power of ascertaining 
the style and spirit. We shall however quote a pleasant story 
told ina lively manuer, which it appears Aulus Gellius took from 
the 7th book of the Origines. As he repeats the anecdote 
from memory, it cannot be considered as a specimen of Cato’s 
style, though it may of his spirit. ‘* Mos antea senatoribus Ro- 
me fuit, in curiam cum = pretextatis filiis introive. Tamen 
cum in senatu. res major, quepiam consultata, eaque in 
diem posterum prolata est: placuit, ut eam rem super qua 
dractavissent, ne quis enunciaret, priusquam decreta  esset. 
Mater Papirii puer!, qui cum parente suo In curia fuerat, per- 
contata est hliwm, quidpam in senatu patres egissent? pter re- 
spondit, tacendum esse, neque id dici licere. Mulier fit audiendi 
cupidior. Secretum rei, et silentium puerl animum ejus ad in- 
qwrendum everberat. Querit igitur compressius violentiusque. 
‘Tum puer, matre urgente, lepidi atque festivi mendacit consihum 
capit, Actum in senatu dixit, utrum videretur utilius, exque 
Repub. esse, unusne ut duas uxores haberet, an ut una apud 
duos nupta esset. Hoe ila ut audivit, animus compavescit: 
domo trepidans egreditur: ad ceteras matronas pervenit. Ac 
senatum postridie matrumfamilias caterva lacrymantes, atque 
obsecrantes orant, una potius ut duobus nupta fieret, quam ut 
uni due. Senatores ingredientes curiam, que illa mulierum in- 
temperies, et quid sibi postulatio illa vellet, mirabantur. | Puer 
Papirius im medium curia progressus, quid mater audire institis- 
set, quid ipse matri dixisset, rem sicuti fuerat, denarrat. Sena- 
tus fidem atque ingenium: pueri exosculatus consultum facit, 
ut post hac puerl cum patribus in curiam ne introeant, nisi ille 
unus Papirius. Atque puero postea cognomentum honoris gra- 
tia decreto indituin Pratextatus ob tacendi loquendique in setate 
pretextata prudentiam.” 

A singular fraud was attempted by Annius Viterbiensis, who 
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attempted to deceive the literary by palming on them a forgery 
of his own for the original Origines of Cato; the trick was how- 
ever soon discovered and exposed by Sabellicus, Vives, and others. 
After Cato come the names of two historians, L. Scribonius 
Libo and A. Postumius Albinus, of whom scarcely any thing 
more than the name remains. Libo wrote annals when Cato 
was an old man, which are mentioned and referred to by Cicero 
and others. A/binus was cousul in the year U. C. 603, two 
years before the third Punic war. He wrote a history of Rome 
in Greek and also mm Latin. Cicero thus mentions him:? “ Nat 
et A. Albinus, is qui Grace scripsit historiam, qui consul cum 
L. Lucullo fuit, et literatus et disertus fuit.” Aulus Gellius* 
relates, that when he wished to excuse himself for writing in 
Greek being a Roman, M. Cato laughed and said that Albinus 
had rather apologize for the fault than avoid it. Plutarch in his 
Cato tells the story rather differently. Vossius3 rightly observes, 
that his adoption of a foreign and then almost universal language, 
in which to describe the achievements of his native city, might 
naturally proceed from an amor patrie, for which he deserved 
rather to be praised than pardoned. It was a practice not uncom- 
mon among the Romans, and doubtless proceeded from a wish to 
lay transactions before the world, which if they had been written 
in Latin, could at that time have been known but to very few. 

The next historian, L. Calpurnius Piso, whom we have. to 
record, is one of more note both as a .man and a writer. He 
‘played a distinguished part in the Republic during the times of 
the Gracchi, and was consul with Mucius Scvola in the year 
620, when Tiberius Gracchus was slain. He wrote amnals. 
Cicero+ says of him, “ Ipse etiam Piso et causas egit et multa- 
rum legum aut auctor aut dissuasor fuit: isque et orationes reli- 
quit, que jam evanuerunt et annales sane exiliter scriptos.” 
Again,’ ‘ Itaque qualis apud Greecos Pherecydes Hellanicus, 
‘Acusilaus fuit, aliique permulti: talis noster Cato, et Pictor, et 
Piso: qui neque tenent, quibus rebus ornetur oratio. Modo 
enim hue ista sint importata, et dum intelligatur, quid dicaut, 
unam dicendi laudem putant brevitatem.” — Pliny however treats 
Piso with great respect, and Aulus Gellius® says of his style, 
*€ Simphieissima suavitate et rei et orationis Lucius Piso frugi 
usus est. We are able to give one curious specimen of his style, 
which, though certainly not particularly elegant, seems to have pos- 


’ Brut. er lab. dix: 3 De Gracis historicis, p. 131. 
+ Brut. 5 Lib. ii. de Orat. © Lib. xi, xiv. 
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sesseda certain kind of strength and naiveté. Itis from the first book 
of his annals. ‘‘Eundem Romulum dicunt ad coenam vocatum, ibi 
non multum bibisse, quia postridie negotium haberet.. Ei dicunt, 
Romule, siistuc omnes homines faciant, vinum vilius sit. Is 
respondit, Immo vero carum, si quantum quisque volet, bibat, 
nam ego bibi quantum volui.” Gell. xi. 14. 


NOTIOS: 


THUCYDIDES MISQUOTED 


In Mitcue.t’s ARISTOPHANES. p, Ixxxvi.. 


To prove that those “ dark and malignant spirits,’ the So- 
PHISTS, were the authors of immense mischief, not only in 
Athens, but throughout all Greece, Mr. Mitchell quotes from 
Thucydides, iii, 82. part of his description of the atrocious 
effects of civil discord during the Peloponnesian war, after the 
scenes of horror first acted in Corcyra. 

It may seem very bold, in the face of so elegant and erudite 
a scholar, to deny absolutely the bearing of Thucydides on the 
point to be proved. But whoever carefully peruses chapters 
82, 3, 4. of the 5d book, will not find there (nor any: where 
else,) one hint of the historian’s connecting those atrocities- with 
any such cause as that alleged: the clearest demonstration will 
there be found, that he considered human nature of. itself as 
quite adequate to the work, whenever. the bad passions are by 
civil discord kindled into fever and fury. 

Mr. Mitchell has very imperfectly quoted from Hobbes’s 
translation of the passage above referred to. ‘The reader is 
requested to peruse with attention the important matter zntro- 
ductory to Mr. M.’s quotation. 

‘© So cruell was. this Sedition; and seemed so the more, be- 
cause it was of these the first. | 

§. 82. “ For afterwards all Greece, as a man may say, was 
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in commotion; and quarrels arose every where betweene the 
Patrons of the Commons, that sought to bring in the Atheni- 
ans, and the Few that desired to bring in the Lacedzemonians. 
Now in time of peace, they could have had no pretence, nor 
would have beene so forward to call them in ; but beeing Warre, 
and Confederates to bee had for eyther iF yas both to hurt their 
enemies, and strengthen themselves, such as desired alteration 
easily got them to come in. And many and heynous things 
happened in the cities through this Sedition, which, though they 
have beene before, and shall be ever, as long as humane Nature is 
the same, yet they are more calme, and of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the several Conjunctures. For in peace and _pros- 
perity, as well Cities as private men are better minded, because | 
they bee not plunged into necessity of domg any thing against 
their will; but War, taking away the affluence of daily necessa- 
ries, is a most violent Master, and conformeth most men’s pas- 
sions to the present occasion. ‘The Cities therefore being now 
in Sedition, and those that fell into it later having heard what 
had beene done in the former, they farre exceeded the same in 
newnesse of conceipt, both for the art of assailing, and for the 
strangeness of their revenges.” 


Here exactly Mr. M. begins to quote, “‘ The received value 
of names, Nc. &c. to --- Sincerity was laughed down.” But 
towards the close of this quotation, Mr. M. has omitted a very 
important passage, unfavorable beyond a doubt to his ‘hy- 
pothesis. 

Again, to show that the bad passions, when instigated by the 
fury of faction, were deemed competent to any wickedness, read 
Thucydides onwards, who neither first nor last ever seems to 
have had the Soputsts in his head, 

“< In Corcyra then were these evils for the most part com- 
mitted first; and so were all other, which either such men as 
have been governed with pride, rather then modesty, by those 
on whom they take revenge, were like to commut in taking it; 
or which such men. as stand upon their delivery from long po- 
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verty, out of covetousness (chiefly to have their neighbours 
goods) would contrary to justice give their voices to; or which 
men, not for covetousness, but assailing each other on equall 
termes, carried away with the unrulinesse of their anger, would 
cruelly and inexorably execute. And the common course of life 
being at that time confounded in the citie, the mature of man, 
which is wont even against law to do evill, gotten now above 
the law, shewed itselfe with delight, to be too weak for passion, 
too strong for justice, and enemie to all superioritie. Else they 
would never have preferred revenge before innocence, nor lucre 
(whensoever the envie of it was without power to doe them hurt) 
before justice. And for the Lawes common to all men in such 
cases, (which as long as they be in force, give hope to all that 
suffer injury), men desire not to leave them: standing, against the 
need a man in danger may have of them, but by their revenges 
on others, to be beforehand in subverting them. Such were the 
passions of the Corcyreans, first of all other Grecians, towards 
one another in the citie.” 


Finally, then, were it not too like a triumph to ask the ques- 
tion, one might inquire of Mr, Mitchell, in what light he con- 
siders the selfish inhumanity, the licentiousness of life, the neg- 
lect of all religion and law, which prevailed durmg the great 
plague at Athens. Were these evils too to be charged to the 
account of those ‘* dark and malignant spirits,” the SoPHIsTs ? 
Or, with the profound historian himself, must we not ascribe 
directly to that dreadful scourge, the destruction of whatever 
moral, humane, religious feeling adorns or consoles our nature ? 
FF, 
R.S. Y. 15 Feb, 1821. ih 
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NOTES 


On some parts of Archbishop Porrrr’s Antiquities of 
Greece, by the Rev. J. Seacrr, A. B. Rector of 
Welch Bicknor, Monmouthshire. 


Vol. 1. p. 35. [7th edit. Svo.] <‘‘’Avdxecoy, or the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, called”Avaxes: in this place slaves were ex- 
posed to sale.” 

Tlovnpos, & dvdpes "AOnvaiot, rovnpds ovros dvwHev éx rod ’Avaxelou 
kat dédcxos. He has been a rogue ever since he was bought. Demosth. 
kara Lred. Wevdop. p. 1125. 

Vol. 1. p. 47, 48. The young Athenians were enrolled first 
among the ¢paropes, and afterwards among the Onpdrat. 

évyypager rots *“Amaroupious rovrovi pev ‘* Bowroyv” (by the name of 
Beeotus) eis rovs $paropas, tov 6 erepor ‘Uap gerorv” ‘* Marri- 
Oeos” & éveyeypappny eye. ovpBdons b€ ro rwarpl rijs reeuTijs, zpiv 
ras eis Tos Onpodras éyypagas yevécOar, éXOwy eis rovs Snporas 
ovroct ayri ‘ Botwrod”  Marrideor” évéypaier aizdy. Demosth. 
IIpos Bowwr. wept dvop. p. 995. évéypavey av ce eis rovs dnpdras, 
dep eis rovs dparopas. Demosth. ibid. p. 1000. 

Tov b€ rot duxaiov oyow G amav7es éxloracbe. eore S ovros tis; ad’ 
ov matoas erouoaro Tourous i) TAT, aro TOUTOV Kat vopiceabat, 
mporepoy rotvuy épe eis Tous Onpdras evéypare ss MayriGeor,” mp 
eloayayety Tovroy €is TOUS gparopas. dor’ ov TO xpory jovor, ada kal 
T) dixalw, tpeoPetor Exo ay éyw rovvopua TovTo eixérws. Demosth, 
ibid. p. ney 

Vol. -p 49,—** Each tiie he subdivided into three parts, 
called De éOvos, or gparpia; and each of these into 30 yévn or 
families ; which, because they consisted of thirty men, were called 
rpcaxades ; and they that were members of these were called ‘Opoya- 
Aaxro, and yeyrfrat, not from any relation to one another, but only 
because they y lived in the same borough, and were educated to- 
gether, and joined in one body or society.” 

That persons associated as yervjrac did not always live in the 
borough, is manifest from the following passage, in which men of 
different boroughs appear united as yevyirac:— 

Tedorparos abseil FavOurros épotadns, EvdAaGns parnpevs, 
“Avuros Aaxeddys, Eigparwp aiyiuevs, Nixermos cepadaber, paprupou- 
OUv elvat Kat avrous Kat Ppdoropa TOV aiyirtéa TwY yevynr@y ot Ka- 

Aodvrac Bpureadac. Demosth, kara Nea/p. p. 1365. 
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Vol. 1. chap. xii. ‘‘ Of the nine Archons.” 

The interrogatories put to the Archons before they entered 
on their office are given us by Demosthenes Vpos EvBovdtd. 
p- 1319. 

Vol. 1. p.74. “ The questions which the Senate proposed to 
them (the Archons) were such as these,—Whether they had been 
dutiful to their parents, had served in the wars, and had a compe- 
tent estate.” 

0 padrnpeds Anpijrpios—rexpihpa THS mept TOV OiKOY ebropias, év per 
Hyeirac ry ETWVULOY APKIV, iV pee TO Kvapw AaywY, éx TOY YyerOy 
TOV Ta péylora Tei para KEKTNMEVWY, ous TevTaKooww pedi pvoUs TPO0o7n- 
yépevov. Plutarch. in Aristid. p. 583. H. Steph. 

Vol. 1. p.77. ‘* It was required that his wife, (the wife of the 
Pactrevs) whom they termed Gacidtsca, should be a citizen of the 
whole blood of Athens, and a virgin.” 

On this subject see Demosthenes cara Neaipas pp. 1369 and 
following. 

Vol. 1. p. 77.“ The six remaining Archons were called by one- 
common name, Thesmothete ; (the questions put to these magistrates 
are recounted by Demosth. zpos EdBovdud. p. 1319). They received 
complaints against persons guilty of false accusations, of calum- 
niating, of bribery, of impiety, &c.” 

The Thesmothetz had also the power of executing murderers. 
ot Oeopobérac rovs éxi ddvy pevyorras Kiptor Oavarw Enpuweal eis, Kat 
Tov ék rijs éxkAnoias wépvor wavres éwpare én’ éxeivovs anmayOévra. 
Demosthen. sara ’Apioroxp. p. 630. 

Vol. 1. chap. xii.‘ Of the Athenian magistrates.” 

With regard to the provinces assigned to the different magis- 
trates in the cognizance of causes, we may gather some information 
from Demosthenes IIpos Aaxpirov mapayp.—arXra Tov xp} Sixny Aas 
Beiv, & w) ropes ducacral, Tept TOV Ep mopeKaY oupPoralor ; mapa Tota 
cpxn, ty ev rive KPOry ; mapa Tots évdexa ; ada TOLXWPUXOVS, Kal 
khémras, Kal rous &AXous kakoupyous, tous érl Oavare, ovrot ciodyoumy. 
GAG Tapa TO UpyovTe; ovKOvY ErtKAYpwY, Kal dppavwy, Kat TOY 
ToKéwY, mpoaTérakrae TH Gpyovre ErepedetcOar. adda, v1) Ala, rapa 
to Pactret; ad ovK eoper yupvasiapxot, ovee doePetas ovodéva ypa- 
gopeda. GAN O moh€pwapxos elodiet ; arooraciov ye Kat ampooraciov. 
ouKoby vroddotTOy EaTLV OL oTpaTNyo!. AAA TOUS TpLNPapyxous KaMaTaotv 
ovrot elodyovres €is TO dikagripcov. €pLTOpLK HY dé diknv ovdepiav a av 
elaayovory. p. 940. 

Vol. 1. p. 78. “ Anjpapyoe had the same offices in the Ajpor, 
took care of their revenues, out of which they paid all the duties 
required of them,” &c. 

et b€ det THY Snpapxéay éyerv, de iy wpyicorre prot TLVES, év A} 
Seapopos éyevopny elomparrwyv opeidovras oAdOVS ab’rwy punBaoets 
Teperwr, kal €repa & TY KoL_WeV Ompraxeraay, € éyw pey av Povdoipny 
tds axovery, GAN tows ew rod rpdryparos vrodjeoGe ravr’ eivat. 
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Demosth. [pds EtGoudsd. p. 1318. A person in debt is repr ebeifted 
by Aristophanes as dreading the d/papyos :-— 


Adkver pe Onpapyxos Tis Ex THY OTPWLATWY. 


Nub. v. 37. 


Vol. 1. p. 85.—* The institution of these cuppopiat happened 
about the third year of the hundredth Olympiad.” 

Demosthenes, as we are informed by himself, served the office of 
7punpapyos when he was a young man, and before the institution of 
the cuppopiac above mentioned. Now, as Demosthenes was born 
in the third year of the ninety-ninth olympiad, Archbishop Potter 
seems to have assigned too early a date to this institution. The 
passage in Demosthenes, to which I have alluded, is the following : 
Oiros, (Midias) & dvdpes ’AOnraiot, yeyords ern wept mevrijKovra 
tows, i) pxpov €AarTw, ovdéy éuod TAeious Aetrovpylas div AedetTOdp- 
ynxey, Os Ovo Kal TpLdKovTa ern yéyova. Kuyw pév Kar éKxelvous Tous 
xpovous érpinpapxovy, evOus éx maidwy éfeAOwy, bre aivdvo her ot 
rpijpapyot, Kal ra dvadwpara mavra ék roy idiwy oiKWY, Kal TAS Vads 
émrAnpovpev avrol. ovros dé, dre pev Kara TavTHy THY HAuiay Hy, Kal 
iv éyw viv, ovdérw Aetroupyety iipXeror Tnvicavra O€ Tov TPayparos 
Hmrat, Ore Rew OH peev OtaKkoolovs Kat xthious TETOMKATE ovyredeis 
bpels, map wv elamparropeErot raAavror, radayrov peabovae Tas TPLA- 
papylas ovroe' eiraTa mAnpwpara t} TOALs Tapexer Kat TKEUN didwaty.— 

Kara Med. p. 564. 

Vol. 1. p. 85. ‘* Such as were unable to bear the expence of the 
Aeerovpyia assigned to them, had relief from the dyridoors, or ex- 
change of goods.” 

This exchange included even aieaed claims, or choses in 
action, as the lawyers term them: as yap ras d/kas ravras éuehdAoy 
eigtévat Kar abroy, avridooe én’ éue wapeckevacar, iva, ei per cyrt- 
danny, pup ékein por mpos adTovs ayridsKely, @s Kal TOY duKayY TOUTwWY Tod 
avriOdvros yuvonever’ ei 66 pndey TovTwWY ToLoinr, iva éx Bpayelas ov- 
cias Newrcupyar, mavranacw avapebeiny. Demosth. car’ “Ago. 1. 
p- 840. 

Vol. rp. 102. ‘* Allthat had undergone the office of an Archon 
were not taken into this Senate (of the Areopagus), but only suchof 
them as had behaved themselves well in the discharge of their 
trust.”———oi d€ Oecpobérar rors évderyOévras eigayortwy eis 70 de- 
Kaoriploy Kara TOY vopoy, i) pi aviovrewy (otherwise let them not 
go up, or be advanced,) eis &peror mayor, ws Karadvortes zijv 
éravop9wow Troy vipwy. Demosth. cara Tiyoxo. p. 707. 

Vol. 1. p.. 104, ‘‘ However that be, it is certain that all wounds 
given out of malice, all wilful murders, and particularly such as 
were efiected by poison, came under the cognizance of this court,” 
(of Areopagus. ) drws pn yerqawyras ol mept GAXAHAOUS Hover, TEpt wy 
egaiperos f Povdy gudrak, } év ’Apeiy xayy réraxtas. Demosth. [pos 
Aenriv. p. 505. 
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Vol. t. p. 105.“ Besides this, matters of religion, blasphemy 
against the gods, contempt of the holy mysteries, and all sorts of 
impiety, were referred to the judgment of this court,” (of Areopa- 
gus.) - Accordingly in Demosth. (kara Neaipas) we find the Areo- 
pagites punishing 'Theogenes, because, when Gacireds, he had mar- 
ried a wife who was neither an Athenian citizen nor a virgin, both 
which the laws required her to be, that she might be qualified for 
the performance of certain sacred rites.—i Jovd)), i év apely rayy, 
Gomep kat radra ToAAD Eek Eore 7H wddEt wept ebaéPeray, ESHret rHy 
yuvaika tavrny rod Ocoyévous, iris iv, Kat é&yreyyxe, Kal wept ray 
iepGv mpdvoray éroveiro, Kal €€nuiov riv Oeoyévny doa Kvora éorey. 
p. 1372. 

Vol. 1. chap. xx. Courts of Justice. 

It may not, perhaps, be useless to remark here, that the ordinary 
courts of law in Athens were courts of equity also. 

xp Tolvur, & dvdpes "AOnvaio, Kikeivo évOvpetobar Kal opav, dre 
viv GuwpoKdres KaTa TOUS Vvopous SiKdcew iKeTe? ———-- Kal Tepl wy 
dav vouoe pry War, youn TH dexacorary cpiveur. Demosth. Ipods Aez- 
viv. p. 492 

Vol. 1. p. 115. ‘ The same excuse was likewise admitted in 
behalf of the defendant, who had also another plea termed zapa- 
ypady or tapapaprupia, when he alleged, by sufficient witnesses, 
that the action brought against. him was not dicn eloaywytpos, a 
cause which could then lawfully be tried.” 

Persons availing themselves of this plea termed rapaypadgn) 
(called by the Romans Prescriptio) had the privilege of being 
heard first, and consequently the advantage of preoecupying the 
minds of the judges. —zpodufor 5é pou Gore mpdrepor éyery Sta TO 
mapaypagyy eivar, Kat po) evOvdiia eiotévat, Kat raver’ avayvovs, Kat 
rdhAa, ws aire cuppépery iyyeiro, Wevodpevos, ovtw diéOnxe rods 
dccaoras, Gore gwrijy pnd Hvreoby eéXery covey huwy. Demosth. 
Kara Lred. Wevdou. A. p. 1108. | 

This circumstance will explain an expression of Demosthenes in 
another passage ; where one who came into court with a tapaypagy), 
ot declinatory exception, is said karyyopety rod diaxoyros, To make 
himself plaintiff instead of defendant. / 

epi pev ovy rijs rapaypadis Ppayvs ear 6 Adyos. Kat yap ovTeL 
ob ro mapdray cupporaoy eLapvotrrac py yevédOar év TO Eutroply TO 
tueréow, GAN ovKére cival pace tpds éavrots ovdev ouporatoy. Te- 
mouxévar yup ovdev ew rév ev ri ovyypagy yeypappeéver. of perv 
ody vopor, Kad’ ods tpets Sexuoral Kabnobe, vby ot7w éyovory arr 
umép pev Tav pr) yevopévwy Odrws oupPodaiwy ’“APhryynae pnd eis TO 
"AOnvaiwy éurdproy, mapaypdlacbar dSeduxao. bay O€ ris yevéoOac 
prev dpodoyy, augeofinr| Sé ds wavra meroinke 7a ovyKeipeva, atoXo- 
yeioOae Kedevovow evOuSeclay elaiovra, ob KaTHyopely TOV dew- 


covros. Updos Doppiwva, p. 908. 
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Vol. 1. p. 115. “ The plaintiff’s oath was termed zpowpocia, the 
defendant’s dvrwposia, and, as some think, dy7eypag), and both 
together dupooia.” 

An example of an a&vrvypady may be seen in Demosthenes : 


"Avreypagy. 
"Amoddddwpos Tlaciwvos ay- ‘Lrédavos Mevexdéous dyapvevs. 
apvevs, Lrepavw Mevexdéous ay- radrnOi éwaprvpnsa, paprupycas 


apvet wWevdopaprupiayv, ripnua Ta év TH ypapparelm yeypap- 
raAdavroy. Ta Wevdi pov Karepap- preva. | 
rupnce Lrépavos, paprupicas ra Kara Xreg. Wevdop. A. 
é€v TO yoappare’@ yeypappéva, pi ids. 

Vol. 1. p. 117. “* The witnesses were required by the laws to 
deliver their testimony in writing; whereby it became impossible 
to recede from what they had orice sworn, and such as had borne 
false witness were convicted with less difficulty. But the tablets of 
those witnesses, who, upon a citation before given, came from 
home with an intention to give their testimonies, were different 
from the tablets of such as casually came into the court. The 
latter being only composed of wax, and ordered in such a manner 
as gave the witness opportunity to make such alterations in the 
matter of his evidence, as afterwards, upon better consideration, 
appeared to be necessary.” 

This account appears to be erroneous, and to be founded ona 
misconception of the meaning of Demosthenes in a part of his 
oration Kara Lred. Pevdou. B. "Ere roivuy kav aro rod ypapparetou 
yvoin Tus, év @ %} paprupia yéypamrat, dre ra wWevds pepaprupnke. 
NeAevkwpéevor re yap éore Kai olkofev Kareskevacpévoy. Kairoe TOUS 
fev Ta TweTpaypéva paprupovyras mpconKer oiKofev Tas papruplas 
Kareokevacpévas paprupeiy’ rovs dé Tras mpoKAnoers paprupovyras, 
Tovs AO TavTomdrou mpoararras, év padOn yeypappévny tiv papru- 
piay, iva et re mpocypawac 3) amadetpa BovdrnOy, padiov jv. p. 1132. 

An honest man, who had written out his evidence regarding ra 
mexpaypeéva, facts, things which had finally passed, could 
have no occasion, whether he came into court casually or upon 
citation, to make any alterations in it, because his memory could 
not so well serve him then, as when he comniitted his testimony to 
writing, with the facts recently impressed upon it; for him then a 
tablet which admitted of no such alterations (ypappareiov hehevKw- 
pévov) was the proper one: but a person happening to be present 
(ar0 ravrojarov zpooras) when a challenge or offer (zpdxAnats) was 
made by one litigant to another, might find it necessary to alter 
his testimony of that offer, even while he was writing it, or at least 
before the offer was finally accepted or rejected, because the 
subject of his testimony, the terms of the offer, might be altered 
by the party making it: in this case, therefore, a waxen tablet 
would be more convenient. 

Vol. 1. p. 118. ‘ Lest by the length of their orations they 
should weary the judges’ patience, and hinder them from proceed- 
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ing to other business, they were limited to a certain time, called 
deapeperpnpévy iypépa, which was measured by a cdéYvopa, or hour- 
glass, differing from ours in this, that, instead of sand, they made 
use of water; and to prevent all fraud and deceit, there was an 
officer appointed to distribute the water equally to both sides.” 

In a cause in which four plaintiffs were opposed to one defen- 
dant, we find the same quantity of water allowed to each of the 
plaintiffs as to the defendant; i. e. four times as much to the for- 
mer together, as to the latter: cat érecd) yer 6 cpyuv eis 70 Oukag 
Thpwoy, Kal dec dywrigecOar, ra Te ctAda Hy adrols dwavra mapec- 
Kevagpéva eis rov aya@va, Kal 7d tdwp, mpds 6 eer dywrigecbat, 
rerparAddatoyv hoy EdaGor. Demosth. IIpos Maxapr. p. 1052. But 
then it is to be observed that these four plaintiffs, although united 
in a conspiracy against one defendant, claimed each the inheritance 
in question for himself exclusively. 

Archbishop Potter proceeds, ‘‘ When the glass was run out, 
they were permitted to speak no farther; and therefore we find 
them very careful not to lose or mispend one drop of their water, 
and whilst the laws quoted by them were reciling, or if any other 
business happened to intervene, they gave order that the glass 
should be stopped.” . 

kai flo Kader TovTous Tavras, (witnesses.) ov 8 (to the "Epvdwp) 
émitaBe ro tOwp. Demosth. Hpds EtPovdrd. p. 1305. éye adrois 
rauracl ras paprupias’ ov 8 éxitaGe 7d vdwp. Demosth. Kara Ko- 
yuvos. p. 1268. AaBe & abrijy rijy paprupiay, cal dvayrvwOi por, iva 
€£ avrijs érddeccvdw. Aéye’ ob O ézidafe ro dwe. Demosth. cara 
Lregavov. Pevdop. A. p. 1103. 

Further on the same subject: ‘‘ Yet if any person had made an 
end of speaking before the time allotted him was expired, he was 
permitted to resign the remaining part of his water to any other 
that had occasion, and this is meant by the orator, when he saith 
TO Vdare TO Eup Aadrelrw, “ Let him speak till what remains of my 
water be run out.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that in this phrase the remainder only 
of the water or time allowed to the orator is intended to be 
offered. Demosthenes never makes the offer, but when he knows 
his adversary will not dare to accept it ; when he is so confident 
of the truth of his assertions, that he may safely defy contradic- 
tion, by expressing a readiness to sacrifice a part of the time 
assigned him, if any one can be found hardy enough to use it in 
impugving his veracity: Ov8 gorw oire peizor, ovr’ EXarroy WHge- 
cpa ovdév Aicyivn rept rv cvpdepdytwy TH Tdde. ci Sé dnot, NYN 
Sekérw EN TQ EMO. 'YAATI,. GAN otk Eorry ovdév. Demosth. 
Tlepi Treg. p. 274. ef prey yap res exer pe éxidetiae ws Wevdopac, 
dvacras évy 7o 2p@ Voare, ékedreykdrw 6 re ay pup OH pe adnbEs 
Aéyeuv xpos spas. Demosth. Fpds Moducd. p. 1206. cat, et pact pe 
rovro Wevdéobat, éxi rod éu0d HdaTos Goris BovAerat robTwy Tavarria 


paprupnoarw. Demosth. Hpds EiPovdsd. p. 1318. The expression 
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is equivalent to that in Demosthenes’s, oration Hept mapamperB. ed 
dé gnow ovros, dekarw Kat mapacyécdw, KAT a KATABAING. 
aN ok Zor. p. 351. The words then do not import, as Arch- 
bishop Potter supposes, a concession, by way of favor, of the time 
remaining after the conclusion of the orator’s speech; but an offer, 
in defiance, to resign his place at the moment when he uses them, 
and in the middle of his oration. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS, 
Copied by Mr. Hype in the Oasis: communicated 
through Hunry Sau, Esq. Consul-General in Egypt. 


PART I. 


IOYMOLAHMHTPIOL’TPATHIOLOALEw.B-AALAOL  IOY 
[TIEM®OENTOEMOIAIATAPMAToLYMOTOYKYPIOYHL’ 
YMONOL 


TIBEPIOYIOY AIOY AAEE ANAPOYTOANTIFPA®ONY MEINY 


METAZAINEIAOYEATIONAYHTEToNEYEPLETIo/ ALBA 
OYKIOYNBIOYPEBALTOYLOYAITIKIOY 


CPAMBAAYTOKPATOPOLPAGSIAIOYNALYBALTHI — TIBP 
IOLIOYAIOLAXEZANAPOEAEFE!L: FIALANFIPONOIAN 
TIOLOYMENOLTOY ALA MENEINToTIPOLHKG.TIK 


TALTHMATITHNHONINATIOA AYOYLANTwNEYEPPEDIoN 
ATEXEINAPATwNCEBALToNK AITOYTHNAIPYTITON 
ENEYET AOSTA ATAPOYLANEYOYMoLYMHPETEINTHI 
“TEEYOHNIAK AITHIMETIC 

THIlv.NYNK AIPuNEYAAIMONIAMHIBAPYNOMENHNKAL 

~-NAIPKATAAIK OIL, FICIIPAZELILX EAONAEE/OYTHCH 
OAEDEMEBHNK ATABow MENOLYTIOTwNENTYLX ANO 
NTwNK AIKATONTOYKAIKA epee ND 
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TATIAHOHITwNTEENO AAEEYLXHMONECTA ToNK AIToN 
ToNPEwPTOYNTwNTHNXoPANMEMOOMENoNTALEILP 
TICTALENOMENALEMHPEIALOYAIEAINIONMENK AT 
ATHNEMAYTOYNMINTAEIEICON 


TAETANOPOOYMENOE INAAEEYOYMOTEBOINANTAEA 
TIZHANTEMAPATOYENTAAMPYANTOEHMANENMILeTHP 
TATOYTIANTOEANOPolloNTENOYEEYEPLPETOYEEBA 
LTOYAYTOKPATOPOLTAABATATEHNPOLeTHPIAN 


-AITATIPOLATIOA AYTINK AITINoLKHATEOTMEsSPONTILAT 
NIPOLTHNYMETEPANBOHOEIANA NHK ONT oNIIPOE 
PPAWAANATKAIoLIEIEK ALTOYToNEDIZHTOYMEN 
wNOLAEZELTIMOIKPEI 

NEINK AIMOIEINTABEMEIZONAK AIAEOMEANTHLEOYAY 
TOKPATOPOLAYNAMEoLK AIMEPAAEIOHHTOLAYT 


wIAHAvLeIMETATIACHLAAHOEIALToNOEoNTANIEL 
AMENoNEILTOYTONTON 


JEPWTAONTAIPONTHNTHEOIKOYMENHEALPAAEIANED 
NoNTAPIHPOMANTOLEYAOPoeTATHNOYLAINHENTE 
YCINYMoNYTEPTOYMHEAKONTALANOPoIIOYLEILT 
EAwNEIALHIAA 


AAIMIL@wLEILOYLIAK ALIIAPATOKOINON. ©OLTwNETA 
PXEIwNTIPOLBIANATELOAIKAIOTIOYYOA...... LKA 


A . VETATIPATMATAOTIOAAOYLANEIPOYLONTALT 
- HETOIAY 


THCUPATMATEIALA XOHNAIMETANATKHLENIBAHOEN 
ToNAYTOILTwoNTEA oNAIOHMEPKAYTOLOYTEHFATO 


NTINAEILTEA wNEIANHIMILOQwLINOYTEA ZvILIAwLTO 
YTO. 
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LCYMOEPEINKAITAELKYPIAKAILYHOOILTOMETATIPOOY 
MIATEKONTALIIPATMATEYELOAITOYTAYNATOYE 


TIEMEIEMATAEOTIOYAEIETONEMONAKONTALTILCAZ 
EITEAwNAE 


HIMILOwTALAAA AATA MILOaLEITOILBOYAOMENOILYK 
OYEIwLHPOEPXELOAIMAAONTHNToNITPOTEPoNEII 
APXwNATwNONEYNOEIANYV YA ALCwNHITHNITPOLK A 
IPONTINOLAAIKIAN 


MEIMHEAMENOCLETIEIAHIENIONIPOY ALEITwNAHMOLIw 
NKAEAAAOTPEAAANEIAITAPA XoPOYMENOIEILTE 
TIOMPAKTOPEIONINNALITPEAOLANKAIEILAAAALY 
YAAKATLAEKAIJAAYTOTOYTO 


EPNoNANAIPEOEILALINAITTIPAZEILTwNAANEIONEKToNY 
HAPXONToNw LIK AIMHIEKToNiIloMATwNETIOMENO 
LTHITOYOEOYLEBALTOYBOYAHLCEIKEAEYaIMHAEN 
ATIHITTwNAHMOLIoNiITPO® 


CELUTAPAXoPEIFOATIIAPAAAwNAAANEIAAM HIAYTOLEE 
APXHEEAANICENM HIAOAGEKTAKAEIELOAITINALE 
AEYOEPOYLEILYYAAKHNHNTINOYNEIMHIKAKOYP 


CONMHAEILTOIMPAK 
TOPE!ONE‘ol lw NO®ETAONToNEILTONKYPIAKONAOLO 
NINAAEMHIAAMOOENBAPYNHITAITIPOFAAAHAO 


YEEYNAAA ATALTOTwNAHNOLIwNONOMAMHAELY 
NEXwLITHNKOINHNTILTIN 


OITHIMPwTOMPAAATIPOLAMHAEIKATAXPoMENOIAAITI 
EPITAYTHDANALKAIoLIMIPOEDTPAPAEAHAwOHIL AP 
MOIMOAA AKICOTIHAHIFINELK AJYTIOOHK ALENEI 
PALANA®EAELOAINOMIMoL 
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TETONYTALK AIATIOAEAOMENAAANEIATIAPAToNAHOA 
ABONTwNANATIPALELEINIIPOLBIANK AIATOPALMOY 


CANAAALTOYTMOIEINATIOLHoNTELTAKTHMATAT 
wNwNHCAMENoNoL 


EYMBEBAHKOToNTILINANABOAIK AEIAHOOL.EILTOYOI 
CKOYHICTPATHT OILSHIIPATMATIKOILHIAAAOILTw 
NHPLO®EIAHKOToNToIAHMOLIoIAOPoIKEAEYoIOY 
NOLTILECANENOAAE 


ETMITPOMCLTOYKYPIOYHIOIKONOMOLYTIONTONTINAE 
XHIToNENTOILA- -HMOLIOILMPATMALIONTwNKAT 
EXELOAIAYTOYTOONO. AHIIPOrPA®EININ 
LILTwoITOIOYTwoILYNBAAAHI 


otto ie « ‘@ ©@ 


HIMAPHIToNYHAPXONToNAYTOYK ATEXEINENTOILAH 
MOLLOILPPAMMATO®YAAKIOICITPOLCOSEIAHMAEA 
NAETIEMHITEONOMATOLKATEDXHMENOIMHTEToN 
YITAPXONToNKPATOY 


. MENwNAANICHINOMIMoELA ABoNYTIOOHKHNHI®OALHIA | 
EAANICENKOMILALOATHIKAIONHEATAITIMHIKATE 
XOMENOYTOYONOMATOEMHAETOYYITAPXONTOELO 
YAENHPADMAEZEIL 

LACMENDAPHPOIKK ALAAATPIALOYLALKAIOYToNEIAH 
®OTwNANAPoNK AIOQGEOLLEBALTOLEKEAEYLENKAL 
OIEDAPXOIEKTOY®ILKOYTAILE: NAIZTATIOAIAOLO 
“ATwNBEBAIANAEI 

THNIIPwTOMPAZIAN®YAALLEINENETEY XOHNAEK AITIEP 
iTwNATEAEIoNK AIKOYGOTEA EluNENAILELTINK AIT 
AIIPOLAIKAAS IOYNToNAYTAL®Y A AXOHNAIoLOOE 
OLKAAYAOL 
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EPPAVENTIOETOMoNIOA YoNKAIAEDONToNYLTEPONK: 
ATAKEKPICOAITAYTTOIALwToNTIPAXOENTAENTol! 
MELwIXPONwIMETO®PA AKKONKATAKPEINAIKATIIP 
OTOYTON@EON 

KAAYATONATIOA YLATEHEIOYNK AIBAA BIA AOLK AJOYH 
CLTEINOLTAYTAATIEALANAM®OTEPoNToNTTAPXoN 
ENIKPIMATA®YA ALLoNKAIEKINoNKATHKOAOYOH 
KOTwNTHE a 

POYOLOYKAAYAIOY XAPITIULTEATIOAEA YLOAITAMEIA 
EMwIEZAYTwNEILIIPXOENT A AHAONOTIEIETOAQION 

_ . THPOYMENHEA . TEAEIALKAIKOY®OTEAEIALYTIEP 

AE 

TwNEKTOYK AILAPOLAOLOYTIPAXOENToNENToIMELolX 


PONoITIEPIoNEK®OPIAK ATEK PIOHI#LOYHETEINOLE 
KEAEYLENTAK AOHKONTATEAEIDOAIKATAY 


TOLELTHMIATIOAYAY KoLTAMHANwIEIEMPAKOENTAK 
AITIPOLTOMEAANMENEINAYTAENITOILK A@HKOYE 
IAAIKOND'AP-LTINTOYLeNHEAMENOYEKTH 

MATAK AITIMALAYToNATOAONTA Lo LAHMOLIOYEEEwP 
TOYLYK&OPIA ATIAITEILOAITwNIAIwNEAATIoNAKOA 
OYOON:EE:TINTHUTwNCEBALTwN 


© © © @8 @ 


oe © 2 © @ © 


HOAAAKIEDMENEHEZHTHLATEK AYTOLAE®YALLwluLTE 
, MHAENATwNENTENoNAAEZANAPEwNEILAEITOYPYI 
ALXwPIK ALATECBAIMEAHLEIAY 
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MOIKAITAEETPATHIIAEMETAATAAOTIEMONITPOETPIE 
TIANENXIPIZEINTOICK ATACTAGHCOMENOILK AGO 
AOYAEYuIOLAKICETAPXOLENAYTONAXOENTAED 

OA 


EENKPEINALATOAYDCAIMHKETIFICALAAOPIEMONALY 
LOAIEANAEK AIAYOEHAPXOITOAYTOINE®PONHKOT 
EDoLIK AIKOA ALTEOLELTINOEPAOLILTHEOTAAYT 
AEICAIAATIEMON 


APoN + « IMHAENAAAOTIOIWNIEAHNEPTYPILMOYTIPOSAL 
INKATAAEINwNEAYTolK AITOILAAAOILIPADMATI 
KOILHOA AOLOYNHEIoLANEKETHAIMAAAONToNIAI 
wNKTHMAKwNoL 


TIAEIONTHETIMHEAYToNANHAGKOTELAIA TOK AQEK AL 

~~ TONATAAOTIEMONTAAYTADTIPMATAEICKPILINALE 
LOAITOAAYTOK AHIEPITwNENIAIoIAOLoIMPATMAT 
wNADMENoNILTHMIoL 


TEEITIK PIOENATIEAY@HIHIATIOAYOHLETAIYIMOTOYIIP 
OLTwHAlolAOMolTETATMENOYMHKETIEZEIAITOYT 
wlIEILTTEAAEINK ATHTOPoIMHAEEILK PILINATELO 
AIHIOTOYTOHOIHLALATIAPAITH 


To LZHMIWOHEETAIOYAENDAPELTAINEPALTeNLCYK®AN 

— HMATwNEANTAATIOAEAYMENAATHTAIEoLTILAYT 
AK ATAKPEINHIHAHIAETHITIOAvLLIXEAONAOIKHK 
OYTENOMENHLAIATO 


HAHOOLT.NEYKOpANToNK AITTALHEOIKIALLYNTAPAL 
~ TOMENHEANALK AIoLKEA EYoIEANMENTICToNENIA 
IwIAOloIKA * HTOPwNwLETPolLYNHTOPoNEILATHIYIL 


OOELINITAPICTALOAYTL 
VOL. XXIII. Ch Ji. NO. XLV. L 


* 
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AYTOYTONTIPOLATTEIAANTAIMAMHAEEKEINOLAKINA 
YNOLIMIEANA EIA IwIONOMATIK ATENEIKoNTPELYIT 
O@ELEILMHIATIOAEIZEHIMHKETIEZEINIAYToIKATHT 
OPEINAAAATOHMILYAYTOY 


THEOYLIALANAA AMBANELOAIAAIKwTATONITAPELTIN 
HOA AOILETATONTAKINAYNOYLITIPOYLIoNK AITHE 


Hf - IMIALAYTONAIATIANTOLANEYOYNONEINAIKAI 
KAOOAOYAE 


.. AEY LOMAITONINoMONATOY : AIOYAGEOY ...... AI 
TAK AINHOIHOENTAIIAPATALToNLEEBALToNXAPIT 
ALE..NO.. oLAILI.OHIOI... w 


EAECXOENTALLYKO®ANTA Lo LEAIETIMwPHEAMHNOYK 
ATNOwIAOTILIOAAHNITPONOIANIIOIEILOEK AITOYT 
HNAIPYTITONENEYETAOEFIA ....73.....EEHD..... 


XOPHTIALEXETEOLAOIONTEHNETIHNoPOwLAHNENETY 
XONT'APMONIOAA AKILOIK AOOAHNTHNXwPANL © w 
MOYNTEK AIEAHAwLANTITIOAAAI . . .. KATEKPIOHE 


AIHAAATEAECMATALITIK AK AIAPIYPIK AK AIOYKEESON 
TOILBOYAMENOILEYXEPwLK AQOAIKONTIK AINIZEI 


NTAYTAAEK AITATOIAYTAK ATAKPIMATAOYKEHI 
THNOHBAIAAMONIO ..... 


... AEEMITOY LM wPPwINOMOYLTHEvIXwPALAAAAKAITA 
MPOALTATHENMOA EuLEbOALENTHNTEAAEZANAPE 
wNKAAOYMENHNXwoPANKAITONMAPEoTHN . 
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-YEIATANOMNETPATHIOICINAEITINAK AINGCTHIFITIE 
TATIENTAETIATAMHITIPOTEPONTEAOYMENAK A@O 
AIKoCHIMIAHOIKwDNOMwNHITOIIA ........ 2.05. 


EKPIOHITAITAEILTHNITPOTEPANTAE INAIIOKATALTHE 
wLINITAPENTELAYToNTHNATIAITHEINAKAIEIITON 
AIAAOPIEMONAXO@ENTAEKTON «0.00.0 0ce0eeees eee 


e@ee8® 


I .. wALA + ETIKAIMPOTEPONKAITHNAMETPONEZOYII 
ANTwoNELAOPILTwNAIATO * HANKALAYToNKATABO 
ANENTITwITAPAPA®EINAYTOYLIIAILTAEKT., .:.... 


.. .NEZOYEYNEBAINENAYTOYEMENAPIYPIZELOAITH 
NAEAITYTITONANALTATONIEINELOAIK AINYNTOIL 
AYTOILIAPAITEAAwIMHAENEZEOMOIwM ....... ae 


~ TYAGE* NAAA : - HIAAAAOTITolK AQOAOYXwPILTOY 
KPEINAITONEIIAPXONKEAEYwlIAEK AITOILLTPATH 
FOILMHAENIIAPAETAONICTwNMETAAAMBANEINX« 
ag ba 


.  EMAPXOYKAIOIAAAOIAEMPAPMATIKOIEANTIEY PE 
OvCIVEYAELHITIAPATOAEONIIAPALTELIA®OTELK AI 


IAKnt , ake at 
TOILIALwTAILATIOAwWLOYEINOIONATIHTHOHLAMMAI 
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ALEDTINAIHAELMENHIKATALYNOYINATIAITHEIE: 
YIIPOLTHNOYLANANBA .. 0.5056. 


-TIOAALTIPOLEYNKPILINAPXAIALETEPoNTINONANA 


BALE :esys: THEAAHOEIALAYTHLOYAENAOKEIAIK 


_ AIOTE: + PONEINAIOAL’......... 


T+ [AAIKAIDPOOYMuTEwPTEINTOYLANGwIIOY . 


A... LOTIMPOLTOAAHOELTHLOYLHLANABALEwL 


K AITHEBEBPILX ... 


2... YTIPOLLIKO®ANTIANTwNKATALYNYVINIAIAIPAL 


~* 


['VOPoNoNHIATIAITHEICELTAIEANAETILESEAEDXO 
PPE AL oe ak 


_. . NTONTPIMIA ALIONATIOAwEOLOIMENT'A PE®OBHOH 


CANA:‘OYCANTELTIEPIANAMETPHLEwLTHEENTHIA 
~ e EANAPEw . 33524 


.... AENEAAITHIAIXAIALTIE - + ISHNOYAETMOTELXOI 


NIONKA: HNEXOHIMHIMATHNEYN:EILOoLANOYTE - 
e TOAMAL 525 354% 


+e ee ITHNAN + + ETPHLINOYTET : - - HEETIMENEINT'A 


POOLE - ++ EEAIWNOLAYTHLAIKX > TOAAYTOILTH ~ 


MP Neo II ToNTO esae Ay 9 


eee 
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. .. WNTIPEPENHMATwNoLTE AENETAYTwNKAINIZEL 
OAINEPIAETwNAPXAIOTL. ..... ELEwNENKEI.... 


NYMONAILH....... 


.. ENHO-LAINOAAAKIL....UWAEN IT-PIEIHCLANITA 


HNAPIYPIEMOYTwNAIM: wNKAITHLTo.’... . TION 


E... TwAYTONPATOPIFPA®... HTATwNAAw > + EA 


AYTolAHAvIToIMONwIAYNAM : : * OITATOIAYTAOA 
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166 
ON THE 


METRICAL CANONS OF PORSON. 


In the Tracts anp MiscenLangous Criticisms oF 
R. Porson, Mr. Kipp has presented to the admirers of the 
Professor a book compiled with the sincerest affection for his 
memory, and in its various contents most entertaining and 
instructive. ‘ake 7 

‘A very nice and critical.remark on the Trochaic tetrameter. 
of the Tragics, p. 197. has not perhaps been sufficiently attended 
to, and does not seem to be generally known. 

Si prima dipodia tragici tetrametri integris vocibus continetur, 
secundus pes est trochzus : sca 

Iph. A. 1340. Siayararé por pirabpa— 
ubi si‘ legeris- Dianarcodw yoy wercloa— 
metrum pessundabis. — 
Hinc cadit emendatio Marklandi. 1341. 
Tivee 08 Gebyess ; | 
Lege, ri 82, réxvoy, pevryess 5 “Ayidrda Tovd” ely alordvoprat. 

_Mr. Talbot will forgive the reference to his Prize Trochates 
last year; (Class. Journ, No. XLIII. p. 187.) though it ‘be to 
point out a slight blemish, which, by violating, exemplifies the 
Professor’s canon for constructing that verse. 

avepds ovrug eersyyGels esrde ws eing Quory. 

This nicety of structure in the Long Trochaic was taught to 
the Tragics by the same delicacy of ear which prevailed in the 
final Cretic of the Senarius also, disliking and avoiding, as the 
Professor has it, 

In scenam missos cum magno pondere versus. 

Similar exceptions, apparently so, occur in both cases; and 
happily enough admit of a similar solution. 

Orest. 794. rovr’ éxsivo urda? éraipouc, wh Td cuyryeves movey. 
This verse in reality contains no exception to the canon: for 
the first dipodia does not end with a word marked by any pause 
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of utterance. The fourth syllable indeed is long; but by posi- 
tion, from the final short vowel (0) being close combined in pro- 
nouncing with (xr) initial of the word which. follows. it. 

It is on the very same principle, that to the line below quot- 
ed that canon of the pause in Trimeter lambic does not apply. 
Electr. Eurip. v. 850. Tannoy’ Opéornys: &rkAd wy je xrelvere 

Tlarpos marciol dudes, &c. 
The termination of this verse in fact is not a distinct trisyllable ; ; 
but by the natural conjunction of its sounds, comes as quips 
syllabic to the ear. 

In the attempt which Mr. Kidd (p. 194.) records or makes 
to cure those three verses laboring under the same supposed 
complaint as that above from the Electra, he. does not seem to. 
have been aware of the solution proposed by a friend of Mr. 
Dalzel’sin the year 1802. (vid. Collectanea Greca majora. Ld. 
2. Nott. p. 164.) | 
Hec. 729. (723.) ‘“Hucis piv obv eapev, odd Pavouer. 

Androm. 347. Bet-yes ro tabrys cdPpov? aAAA PevoeTas. 

Iph. A. 531. Kew’ ois vrécrny Gipa, xara peddouc. 
«© Hic casu quodam felici accidit, ut morbus ipse remedium 
suppeditet. $i pes, quihic Creticum precedit, Trocheus est, 
xahos 2ye. Sinon est Trocheus sed Spondeus, uti revera est, 
quid queso efficit ut sit Spondeus? Pronunciatio certe brevis 
vocalis in fine rod 0803, AAAd, xara, tangentis, ut ita dicam, du- 
plicem consonantem ¥ yel zo, a qua vox sequens incipit. Hoc in 
fine versus efficit quod non immerito vocari possit terminatio 
guingue-syllabica, 

OUDEMTAUOLEY, AAMMOEUTETAI, KATAMTEUCOMAL. 

cujusmodi terminatio in singulis vocibus haud  infrequens 
est : 

Phentss. 28.—immoBoux0ros. 32.— 2 avepovmevos. 

65.-~dvoowwrdras. 53.—ovyxoimwpevn.” 


R. S. ¥. 17th Feb. 1821. a foie iY 
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BRIEF NOTICE 
OF PROFESSOR COUSIN’S PROCLI OPERA. 


Procti Philosophi Platonici Opera e Codd. Mss. Bibl: Reg: 
Paris. tum primum edidit, Lectionis varietate, Versione Lati- 

- na, Commentariis illustravit Victor Cousin, Professor Philo- 

~ sophia in Academia Paris. Tom. 1. continens tria opusc. de 

« Libertate, Providentia, et Malo. ‘Tom. 11. continens partem 
dimidiam commentarit in primum Platonis Alcibiadem. Pari- 
siis, excudebat J. M. Eberhart. 1820. 8°. 


Tue following observations on Professor Cousin’s edition of 
the inedited Works of Proclus, were communicated to me by a 
Scholar deeply skilled in the ancient philosophy; and it is pro- 

bable that some of your readers may derive the same instruc- 
tion and amusement from the perusal of them, which lL have 
myself experienced. 

E. H. Barer, 
Thetford, 1821. 


The Professor deserves great praise for endeavouring in his 
General Preface to rescue the latter Platonists, as they are called, 
from that most unmerited contempt and neglect, to which they 
have hitherto been exposed through the arrogance of garrulous 
sciolists. But in particular his encomium of Proclus merits 
the greatest applause, as this philosopher was certainly one, 
who, in the language of Ammonuus, de Interpr. p. 1. possessed 
the power of unfolding the opinions of the ancients, and a scien- 
tific judgment of the nature of things, in the highest perfection 
possible to humanity: Ei de ti xas qpers Ouvnbemmsv eloeveyxery 
weQh THY TOV BiBArov cagnveray cmouvymovercavTes Twy eGnyngewy TOU 
Geiov yumv UpoxaAov tou TAaravixov Siadoyou, Tov eis axpov Ts ay- 
Gowmivns duoews tyy Te eyyntixyy tay doxovytay ToIs maAasois Ouva- 
LWW XA THY ETITTHMLOVIXNY TYS PUTEWS THY OYTwMY xXPITIY aTXYTAaYTOS, 
moAAny ay Tw AaryYw few yao dmorcyynoamey: and I am somewhat 
surprised that this eulogium should have escaped the notice of 
the Professor. With respect, however, to the style of Proclus, 
I must beg leave to differ from the Professor in what he says 
about it, founding my dissent on the decision of those, whom 
I conceive to have been much better judges than myself. In 
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p. 42. of his Preface, the Professor, after admitting that the 
style of Proclns is evidently adapted to a philosopher, adds : 

‘€ Iilud autem si contuleris cum Plotim et Jamblichi stylo, 
(Plato enim supra omnem comparationem positus,) minus 
splendidum et sublime quidem videbitur; si cum Porphyrii, 
non ita tenue et subtile, at eque purum et liquidum, etex altiore 
fonte petitum : denique Syriani Simpliciique. sermone vigentius 
et-excelsius, hoc quidem Aristotelis [sic] concedit, quod in 
Proclo conciuniores quedam orationis veneres desiderentur, non 
tam scriptoris quam ztatis VitlO, | in qua flos ille Grecarum lit- 
terarum pene omnis emarcuerat.” 

In this extract, it is in the first place remarkable, that the 
Professor should conceive the style of Proclus to be less 
splendid and sublime than that of Jamblichus, whose diction is 
so obvicusly inaccurate and melegant, as to induce Eunapius to 
say of him “ that he had not sacrificed to the Mercurial Graces ;” 
and in the second place, it is singular he should say that ‘i in 
Proclo concinnlores quadam_ orationis veneres desiderentur,” 
when Marinus, in his Life of Proclas, says of him, that in aes 
turing xas Ta Tas ViPaeToly OVTWS sOIXOTR PyuaTa mporyveslY TOU 
sodeovourros éxeivou oTouetos. In times also nearer to our own, 
the learned modern Greek Baptista Camotius, in his Com- 
mentary on the Metaphysics of ‘Vheophrastus, quotes a passage 
from the Ms. Comment. of Proclus on the Parmenides, of 
which he says “that he partly quotes it for the excellence of 
the matter contained in it, and partly EVEXA TNS pyoews XAAAOVNS » 

The fact is, as it appears to me, that Proclus being born with 
a genius consummately adapted to unfold the philosophical con- 
ceptions of the ancients, his style is naturally of the expanded 
character; with which, however, it also unites the ro édpov, and 
the to peyadrorgemes. Hence Kepler in his Harmonic. Mund, 6. 
p. 118. having observed that be entirely assents to Proclus m 
what he says about mathematical genera and species, adds :— 

** At quod attinet quantitates continuas, omnino _§adsentio 
Proclo, etsi oratio fluit ipsi torrentis instar, ripas inundans, et: 
ceca dubitationum vada gurgitesque occultans, dum mens plena- 
majestatis tantarum rerum, luctatur in angustiis linguz, et con- 
clusio nunquam  sibi ipsi verborum copia satisfaciens proposi- 
tionum simplicitatem excedit.”” 

Many instances might be adduced in support of Kepler’s 
opinion, that the language of Proclus flows like a torrent, and 
also in proof of its magnificence ; but I will only give two ex- 
amples in confirmation of the latter from his most admirable 
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work on the Theology of Plato, Lib. 11. and which is. as fol-- 
lows :— 

‘Tuvnowmey adrov (Tov mpwrov bzov) obey ors yyy nas odgavoy Ume- 
oTnTEv Asyovtes, 000 ad dri buyes xas Cwm amavrwy yeveress? xa 
TUUTA WEY ae, AAA em Eoraroic’ moo de TOUTWY, WS may EY FO VON- 
Tov Toy Geuy yevos, mav Oe TO vosgoy Ekednve, mavtas de Tous UmeQ TOY 
HOT HOY, Kos TOUS ev Tw xoTpw Geous AMUYT HS, xar ws Oeos ors Oewy 
AM OVT OY, Hab WS Eves evedwy, xas wo Twv sovvarwy (I. abuTwy bt) 
EMEXELVCL TY THPWTWY, HAL OS maons crys agonToTEpoy, xo Os Maons 
Umaplews ayvwarrorepov, aysas ev dryloic, TOS YonTOIS EVAMOXEXPULWEYOG 
Geis. Le Clerc, m citing this passage in his Notes on Stanley’s 
Oriental Philosophy, deservedly calls it ‘a magnificent appara- 
tus of words.” 

The other example is from Proclus in Tim. 5. p. 300. and is 
near the beginning of bis commentary on the sublime speech of 
the Demiurgus to the junior Gods :— 

Geos dew, av tyw Syusoupyos matynp te epywv, etc. 'O dv ya- 
paxtno Twy Aoywy soTIY evfouriagrixos, OlaAapmoy TaIg YvoOSspcis 
emiBoArcs, xobcepos TE xXcU Peres: ws oro TAT POS Tea PUR PHD Toy 
Dewy, eenrAAaymevos Te nas Umepexwv Tov avOpwmivey évyoimy, a Bpos 
TE OM0u oes AE AANGNPERG S| Koh YLGITWY avawEeTTOS, XHAAGUS TE TAN= 
NS) HUI TUYTOMOS dunce Kal amnxpIPwpEVos, 

These passages. must surely have escaped the notice of Pro- 
fessor Cousin, or he never would have said that the style of 
Proclus is less sublime than that of Jamblichus. 7~AAA’ aAsg 


ae FT. M, Po Wi 
Jan. 31, 1821. empueraecciia 


* It is singular that Le Clerc should not have perceived that dadvvatey 
in this passage must be most erroneous, as it makes Proclus to speak 
not only absurdly, but nonsensically. But Le Clerc was not sufficiently 
skilled in the Grecian. theology to have discovered that the highest and 
most occult order of the Gods is celebrated by Orpheus, as ta aéura. 
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NO. XXVIT. 


Delphin Editors. 


To the Subscribers to the improved Edition of the Delphin 
Classics, and to your readers in general, the following list of the 
authors of the original Edition may prove acceptable. bytes 


Apuleius, M. Julien Fleuri. 

Aulus Gellius, M. Proust. 
Aurelius Victor, Mme. Dacier. 
Boethius, M. Cailly. 

Cesar, M. Godwin. . 
Catullus, Fibullus, Propertius, M Dubois. 
Cicero, Orations, M. Mérouville. 
Epistles, M. Quartier. 

— Rhetoric, M. Proust. 
Claudian, M. Pyrr. 

Dares, Dictys, Mme. Dacier. 
Eutropius, , Mme. Dacier. 

Florus, Mme. Dacier. 

Horace, M. Desprez and M. Rondel. 
Justin, M:. Coutelier. 

Juvenal and Persius, M. Desprez. 
Livy, M. Doujat. 

Lucretius, M. Lafaye. 

Manilius, M. Lafaye. 

Martial, M]. Collet. 

Nepos, M. Courtin. 

Ovid, M. Crispin. 

Panegyrici Veteres, M. Delabeaume. 
Phedrus, M. Danet. 

Plautus, M. Louvrier. 

Pliny, M. Hardouin. 

Pompeius Festus, M. Dacier. 
Prudentius, M. Chamillard. 
Quintus Curtius, M. Letellier 
Sallust, M. Crispin. 

Statius, M. Berraut. 

Suetonius, M. Babelon. 
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Tacitus, M. Pichon. 

‘Terence, M. Camus. 

Valerius Maximus, M. Coutelier. 

Velleius Paterculus, M. Rigner. 

Virgil, M. Delarue. 
<a e 


CLAssIcAL OBSERVATIONS. 
(From Spencr’s Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters.) 


Most of the statues in the great Farnese Palace, were found 
in Caracalla’s Baths; and all the marble of which it is built, 
was brought from the Colosseum, in Paul the Third’s time, 
a pope of that family, 

The Ichnography of Rome, in the same palace," was found 
in the temple of Romulus and Remus, that which is now 
dedicated to St. Cosmo and Damiano, two brothers too.— 
Though incomplete, it is one of the most useful remains of 
antiquity. The names of the particular buildings and places 
are marked upon it, as well asthe outlines of the buildings 
themselves ; and itis so large, that the Horrea Lolliana (for 
instance) are a foot and ahalf long; which may serve you as 
a scale, to measure any other of the buildings or places in it, 
‘Tis published in Greevius’s Thesaurus. 

The two best Egyptian statues in Rome, are the Hercules 
with a lion’s skin over his head, in the capitol; and the richer 
Zingara, at the Villa Borghese. You may know them to be 
Egyptian by that fulness about their mouths.” 

_ This large statue of Pompey, was probably the very same, 
at the feet of which Cesar fell; for it was found on the very 
spot where the senate was held on the fatal Ides of March, 
They discovered it in clearing away the ground to make some 
cellars, for a house that now stands there. ‘The greatest part 
of the statue lay under that house, but the head of it reached 
under the ground belonging to their next neighbour. This 
occasioned a dispute between the two proprietors, which was 
at last decided by Cardinal Spada. He ordered the head to be 
broken off, and given to the latter; and the body to the former: 
you may now see the mark where they were joined again. 
This decision was not made out of a whim, but very pruden- 
tially. From the first, that cardinal had a great desire to get 


} It is now removed to the noble collection in the capitol. 
2 Per oris luxuriem. . 
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the statue into his own possession, and by this means he got 
it much cheaper than he could otherwise have done: for after 
‘this division of it, the whole cost him but five hundred crowns. 

The diameter of that part of Augustus’s mausoleum, which 
is still entire, (and which was the largest round of all,) is fifty 
paces. In it were deposited the ashes of Julius Cesar, Augus- 
‘tus himself, Marcellus, and Germanicus. ‘The tomb of Adrian, 
‘(now the castle of St. Angelo,) was built on the opposite side 
of the Tiber, to rival this, and is the largest of our antient 
‘mausoleums. It was richly adorned too with fine statues, all 
round each particular rising; which in the Gothic times were 
thrown down by the Romans, that had fortified it, to defend 
‘themselves and crush their enemies. 

This groupe of Arria and Petus, is evidently by a Greek 
‘artist. ‘Though the place he has chosen to stab himself in* be 
‘very uncommon, it was not ill chosen; for the blow could 
mot but be mortal, most of the blood runnmg down among 
his vitals. 

The brass wolf suckling Romulus and Remus (now in 
the capitol,) was found in the temple of Romulus; and the 
marks are visible upon it where it has been struck with light- 
ning. Cicero speaks of the same accident happening to such 
a figure in his time (in bis third Oration against Cataline); and 
this must have been made before his time, by the badness of the 
workmanship: 

The front pillars of the Temple of Concord, those of Antonine 
and Faustina, and those of the Rotonda, are the most perfect 
of any in Rome; and in each of them, the opening between 
the two middle pillars is larger than the openings between the 
side ones. The difference is not enough to be observed by a 
common eye; and in some of them not to be sure of it till you 
‘measure them. By this means the entrance had a freer and 
nobler air, without breaking the regularity and harmony of the 
building. | 

Trajan’s column is composed of twenty-four stones only ; 
cut within, for the staircase, It is one hundred and twenty- 
eight Roman feet high, just the height of what was taken from 
the hill, to make room for Trajan’s forum; which was one. of 
the most magnificent things in Rome. ‘This column stood in 


‘It is avery bold stroke, and takes away the false idea one might 
have got of him, from the well-known epigram in Martial. 
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the midst of.it, and on that was his statue, and, they say, his 
ashes man urn. 

There are ten thousand six hundred pieces of antient sculp- 
ture now in Rome, (relievos, statues, and busts.) And six 
thousand three hundred antient columns. of marble. | What 
multitudes of the latter sort have been sawed up for tables, 
or wainscoting -chapels, or mixed up with walls, and other- 
wise destroyed! And what multitudes may there yet lie undis- 
covered under ground! When we think of this altogether, 
it may give us some faint idea of the vast magnificence of Rome 
in all its glory. 7 

By a calculation made from the best dictionary for each of the 
following languages; there are about twenty thousand words in 
the Spanish, twenty-two thousand in the English, twenty-five 
thousand in the Latin, thirty thousand in the French, forty-five 
thousand in the Italian, fifty thousand in the Greek, and eighty 
thousand in the 'German.? Of the twenty-two thousand words 
in the English language, there are about fifteen thousand that 
aman understands who is before master of Latin, French, and 
Italian; and three thousand more if he be master of German. 
The other four thousand are probably the old British. 

In neas’s time, Mezentius was the king at Ceris; and 
Tarchon, at Cortona. Hence Silius Italicus seems to com- 
prehend all Etruria under the names of these two cities: 

Lectos Cere viros; lecto Cortona superbi 

Tarchontis. domus?—-— 
Where, by the way, superbus seems to be used in a good sense, 
(as it often is inthe Latin,’ and several languages.derived from 
it,) because Tarchon assisted in helping Aineas to the throne 
and consequently toward the establishment of the Caesars. 
This alliance of Aineas and Tarchon is pointed out by Virgil, so 
early as in the third book of the. Aiéneid:: where his great Gods 
tell him ‘‘ that Crete is not the place he is to fixat: no; he is 
to go on for ltaly+ and Cortona.” 


* One thousand seven hundred radical words in the Hebrew, accord= 
ing to Buxtorf, three hundred and sixty Chaldaic words in the Bible, 
according to Bythner, and two thousand and sixty in all. 

“8 Lib, vill. 474. 
3 Populum late regem, belloque superbum. © 
4En. 1. 21. of the Trojans. 
—— Superba 
Virtute et factis anime.—Sil, Ital, x.573. 
« Corythum, terrasque require 
Ausonias, —Aén, iil. 170. 
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The Arar and Rhodanus in Livy, should be the Tséra 
and Rhodanus.—TVhat historian, in mentioning those two rivers, 
says, that they both come from the Alps; which is true of the 
Isara, and not of the Arar. This is the river which we pass 
and repass so often, in going from ‘Lyons to Mount Cenis ; 
it falls into the Rhone near Valence. 

Hannibal, according to Livy, did not go over 1 Monavie Cenis; 
but passed a little on the right of its and others will have it, 
that he passed so much on the left as Mount St. Bernard ; ‘but 
then he would not have come into the country of the Taurini, 
so soon as by all accounts he did. 

Polybius is much more to be trusted, in his account of Han- 
nibal’s passage of the Alps, than any other historian. “He lived 
but a little after Hannibal’s time; and went himself to trace his 
marclies over those’thoutitains’ He makes-him pass a little on 
the left of Mount Cenis;, and descend into the Milanese. 
That road had been often used before; and Hannibal was in- 
vited over by a Regulus of the Boil, a peopte’that lived in the - 
Milanese, who were at enmity with the ‘Taurini:—Mr, Holds- 
worth spoke slightingly of Livy in general, for his beautifying 
and making fire speeches, rather than ¢rve ones 5 and being more 
of a romance-writer, than an historian. He commended Poly- 
bius for a good and solid writer, and one that might be ‘safely 
confided in. 

One of Martial’s friends had a delightful villa near Rome; 
which he celebrates and pots out very distinctly (Lib. 1. Epig. 
64.) It was on that delicious little hill where*the Villa Mada- 
ma now stands: the garden theatre 1s-still shown, in which ‘they 
acted Guarmi’s Pastor Fido; and where Barclay wrote his 
Argenis. ; 

_ What they now show fora Temple of Janus in the Forum 
Boarium, was only an open place there, of which they had one 
in all their forums, (like the openings under part of our market- 
houses,) for the convenience of people to deal and converse in 
when it ramed. The Romans using the:name of Janus — _an 
open arch, probably led people inito this mistake. 

The Lacus Fucinus could not'have' been drained all at once’: 
Claudius began upon it; and Suetonius says, the work was 
tnvidia successoris intermissum, (Claud. c. 21.) People have 
puzzled themselves so much, and‘ accused Suetonius of con- 
tradicting himself, in his account of this matter, purely from 
their own ignorance, and having gotit into their heads that all 
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the water must have been let out at the same time.? ° Claudius 
actually sunk it twice, and then probably quitted his design, on 
finding it so rocky, that the ground would have been good for 
nothing. 

The Greeks of old were of as romantic a turn as the Spa- 
niards in more modern times; and possibly might deal as much 
in romances. The Edgeciaxa of Menephon the Ephesian, is 
a remainder of this kind, which might bave been as unknown 
to us as the rest, had not our friend Dr. Cocchi found it out in 
the Lorenzo Library, and published it. 

"Tis difficult to find out any fault in Virgil’s Eclogues or 
Georgics.— He could not bear to have any appear in his /Eneid; 
and therefore ordered it to be burnt. 

Virgil is very sparing in his commendations of other poets; 
and scarce ever does it, unless he is forced.—He hints at 
Theocritus* because he had taken so much from him, and his 
subject led to it; and does the same by Hesiod,} for the same 
reasons. He never speaks a single word of Homer: and indeed 
could not doit, where some would have hadhim, because of the 
Anachronism. ‘They have blamed him for not mentioning 
Homer, instead of Museus; (/En. vi. 667.) without consider- 
jung, that then Homer must have been put into Elysium long 
before he was born. 

The heads of the Romans are without beards, all the time 
between.the elder Brutus and Adrian,-except a head of Nero 
and of two or three before him, who let theirs grow on some 
amelancholy occasion. 

If Coypel has represented Chiron at a switch in his hand, 
in his history of Achilles, there are as ridiculous things to be ee 
with in some of the works of the antient artists: and among 


’ The Lake is thirty miles round ! ! so that if the ground had proved 
good, it would have been a considerable acquisition. The drain remains 
through which Claudius carried off part of the water. Mr. Holdsworth’s 
curiosity carried him so far into it, and the place was so filled with 
damp, stagnant water, and vapor, that it gave him a rheumatism, 
which often returned, and hung about bim as longas he lived. How 
much do I wish that Claudius had either never begun, or had quite 
finished that work, and stopped up his drain! For it seems to have 
much contributed toward shortening the days of one of the most intel- 
ligent of men, and one of the most sincere of friends. 

* Prima Syracosio dignata est ludere versu 
Nostra, nec erubuit sylvas habitare, Thalia. 
Ecl. vi. 
3 Ascreeumque cano Romana per oppida carmen.—Georg. il. 176. 
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these very gems there is one with a centaur upon it, holding a 
whip to lash himself upon occasion. 

In the gold medals, the good taste ends with Pertinax, though 
there are some pretty ¢ good of Caracalla’ s, and particularly one 
with the Arch of Severus for the reverse, 

_ Some of the Greek artists’ seem net to have liked the sort 
of Terminal figure used by the Egyptians. ‘There is one in the 
Montalta gardens at Rome, which 1s as broad at bottom as at 
top, and I have seen several others of the same kind. This 
appears to be a Greek Terminus by the inscription, which is :— 
OEMIZTOKAHC O NAVMAXOC. ; 

The three altars, in one-of the rooms in the Capitoline Gal- 
lery, were found in the port of Nettuno. ‘That with a Neptune 
in relievo on it, is inscribed, ARA NEPTYNI. That witha 
winged deity flymg, ARA VENTORVM. And that with a ship 
sailing gently along, ARA TRANQVILLITATIS. They are all 
three just alike ; small, round, and with a rostrum coming out 
of the front. ‘They are por table enough ; and are supposed 
to have been carried to sea in their voyages, for the ship’s crew 
to offer sacrifice upon. 

One of the Centaurs in black agatha at the Monte Citorio, 
has a tiger’s skin over his left shoulder; and his hands are tied 
together, with the tail of it. He looks back with pain and de- 
jection in bis face. There was. probably a Cupid bebind him 
originally, and there 1s the hole in his back, in which it might 
have been fixed. Centaurs are thus represented by the ancients, 
in other monuments, to show that love conquers the roughest 
monsters. "The other Centaur, there, has Bacchanalian attri- 
butes about him too; but looks; with a.much gayer air. The 
former is represented in years, and this, young. As they are of 
black marble, and were found in Hadrian’s Villa, it is possible 
that they were part of the furniture in the first apartment of the 
Hades, which historians tell us was represented there ; and they 
might have their Bacchanalian attributes, because the secrets 
of that place were laid open to those who were initiated in the 
mysteries of Bacchus.—If this conjecture should happen to be 
true, it might be very well worth while to search further about the 
spot where these figures were found; because there are no statues 
more scarce than those relating to the infernal beings in general. 

Dr. Collet, upon mistaking Yuxy asodos in his author for auags, 
wrote in his notes fifteen reasons to prove why the soul was 
hike a flute. 

a EE 
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EricramMMATA, Auctore Fr. Thierschio. 


In Rhigam et Socios cum ipso interemtos. 


Rhigas, unus e cordatissimis hodierne Gracie juvenibus, 
(vigente adhuc Gallorum potentia) Parisiis degens cum sociis, 
consilium liberande patriz ceperat. Rebus, uti voluerat, pre- 
paratis, ipse a Gallorum principibus, ut ferunt, ad magnam 
spem elatus, reditum in Graeciam molitus est; sed fama ejus 
consiliorum jam exierat. Itaque in itinere per Austriam cor- 
reptus Turcisque ad supplicium cum comitibus suis traditus est. 
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annos addictus fuerat. Sepulcrum lapis est, qui pedibus inam- 
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bulantium calcatur.. [s nomen viri magni continet, nec ullus 
preterea ornatus. Prope eum Bentlecus, Neutonus, simili sim- 


plicitate conditi jacent, aliique viri immortales, qui ejusdem 
Collegii contubernio et consortio usi sunt. 
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Musarum dona. Factum Epigramma in gratiam juvenum, 


qui Musarum artes et naturam memoria comprehensa et distincta 
tenere student. 
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De usu loquendi circa Nomina Collectiva. 


Ahlwardtus in programmate quodam Oldenburgi a. 1804. 
edito, cum animadvertisset, que de usu nominum collectivorum, 
inprimis de verbi et substantivi, collocatione dicuntur, non satis 
accurate precipi, ea in hunc modum ‘Tectius constitul censet, 
pena autem has leges: 

. Si nomen collectivum ut aa Bn verbo antecedit, ver- 
ai aque plurali ac singular numero reddi potest ; perinde est, 
utrum dicas turba ruzt, an ruunt, pars clamat, an clamant. 

2. Sin collectivum nomen ut subjectum verbum sequitur, 
tum verbum necessario singulari numero est reddendum, et 
vitiosus est pluralis. Ita dicendum, ruzt turba, neque vero 
ruunt turba. 

Has quidem leges sat magna exemplorum copia eatenus con- 
firmat, ut pateat, usum_ loquendi,: quem dicunt, fere ad easdem 
fuisse conformatum. Ulterius etiam progressus eas ex ipsa 
intellectus humani natura repetendas existimat. Nam si nomen 
collectivum pracedat, tum in eodem et unam quoddam et plura 
simul cogitari, ita ut nihil fere intersit, utrum pluralis an smgu- 
laris sequatur ; sin verbum precedat plurali numero, tum plura 
statim animo observari et tum nomen positum facile ciere per- 
turbationem aliquam notionum et sensus. Que quamvis proba- 
biliter disputentur, tamen non omni prorsus dubitationi exemta 
sunt. Reperiuntur enim loci bene multi, in quibus fit, quod 
fieri Ahlwardt plane negat. Nam ut taceam Gracos—quis 
enim non statim meminerit illarum ds darn 7 mAndds. fl. i. 
278. eetheby ré piv gig 8 EXAT TOS. Il. xxl, 203. xéxaovto 82 
oiowy exaorOS. ibid, 37 1. épuy O° ev xeooly exaortos. Odyss. x. 397. 
et sic sepius in hoc nomine: cf. Matthiz Gr. Gr. S. 301. pag. 
419. Latini poete certe immutant hic illic hunc ordinem. No- 
Jumus quidem tales locos adhibere, qualis est apud Horat. iv. 
2. 50. “ Dicemus.io triumphe civitas omnis.” Enpod. xvi. 36. 
“‘eamus omnis civitas.” Auctor Consol. ad Liv. v. 202. ‘* Ad- 
sumus omnis eques.” Ovid. ‘Trist. 1. 513, “ totus quibus 
utimur orbis.” Horum enim, quoniam in iis prima verbi persona 
est, diversa ratio existimabitur 5 neque nulli dubitationt obnoxia 
erunt illa Fastor. ii, 225. “ quo ruitis, generosa domus !” et apud 
Prop. ii. 15, 28. “unde tuum potant Naxia turba merum.” 
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Verum aperte mutato ordine habet Seneca Cid. v. 160. “ Rupere 
Erebi claustra profundi turba sororum :” et Ovid. Fast. ii. 657. 
“¢ Conveniunt celebrantque dapes vicinia simplex.” 


Amgmaticus lusus explicatus. 


Est inter enigmata Analectorum Tom, iii. p. 325, xxXvilt. 
hoc: | 

My Asye, xab Actes Euov ovvowc, dei OE oe Aska ovdE AAI Meyer 

Gatun Aéyov éuov ovvoma Asters: Jacobsius hec adnotavit: “ Ut 
hec nunc leguntur, vereor, ut sensum habeant, nam posterior 
pentametri velut alterius versus pars cum precedentibus non 
coit. An fuit : 
My Agye xa Azfers eeoy ouvoma, ef 0 eue Ackerg ode mar peye 
Ccatince Atyeny Endy odvomee Asters" Stlentium significari videtur ; qui 
tacet, etsi nomen silentii non pronuntiat, alios tamen ejus recor- 
dari ‘cogit, quod idem est ac si illud nominasset. Hoc est uy 
Agys, nal aékeig éudy ovvopa.  Reliqua jam perspicua sunt, 
oxymori Causa, in quo natura enigmatis versatur adposita. . 

Sed omnia sana ; significatur enim vocula py Aeye wy, xab 
Askels é eaay otvopeoe Gi. e. py.) det 0 oe Agkas (ob imperativum) ovde 
sive ob 0 maALY, payee Gadmc, Agywy (1. e. od Seu py Agyay) & euov 
ouvopce (un) Aekers—Invenis et extra enigmata, presertim in 
sermone familiari, ejusmodi extra suam significationem positas 
particulas. Cic. Phil. xi. c. 8. cum dico mhz.” 11. 59, “ ut ali- 
quando illud pene tollatur.” Ovid. Heroid. xvii. 179. “ lacry- 
‘mas hoc mihi pene movet.” Plut. Alex. c. 60. av ra Bacirrndis. 
Plato Ion. 'T. iv. p. 198. ed. Bip. ra romira 02 abyers TAY Toe 
tov dAAwy. Eas voces Grammatici dicunt in si esse 
capiendas. Cf, Ruhnk. ad ‘erent. Andriam i. 1. ed. Bruns, 
T.i.p. 60. Qui paullo crassius loquuntur, wth matervaliter 
poni dicunt. cf. Brunck. ad Sophocl. Antig. v. 567. 

Buttmanus, quocum hee communicaram, adscripsit: “ Sibi 
eam rationem non probari; nescire enim se, cur interposita illa 
sint 83 06 oe Ackau, et quomodo dici possit, eum, qui ov dicat, 
ovvojuc py dicere; se quidem quamquam de solvendo hoc aenig- 
‘mate nondum certe quovis tamen pignore contendere velle, tres 
illas syllabas MH-AEI-A in nomen Mydca esse conflandas.”— 


Hanc sagacissimi viri conjecturam aut ipsi aut aliis stabiliendam 
relinquo. 
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Lis de Asinio Pollione mota ad locum Platarchi in Cesare. 


Narrat Suetonius Ces. c. 36, ex aliorum auctoritate C. 
Cesarem timuisse, ne eorum, que primo .consulatu adversus 
auspicia legesque ‘et intercessores gessisset, rationem reddere 

cogeretur; tum addit: ‘ Quod probabilius faci Asinius Pollio, 
acie cxsos profligatosque adversarios prospicientem hc eum 
ad verbum dixisse referens: Hoc voluerunt: tantis rebus gestis 
C,. Cesar condemnatus essem, nisi ab exercitu auxilium petis- 
sem.”—Hec omnes, quod sciam , interpretes referunt ad magnum 
lum Asinium Pollionem, cujus in historia bellorum civilium 
deperdita ingentem jacturam fecimus; tantoque id rectius fieri 
videri poterat, cum ex illa historia diserte quedam notentur, 
que ad pugnam Pharsalicam, cujus ipse pars magna fuit, refe- 
rantur. Ita Plutarchus in Pompeio cap. 72. Tr oar IMT aS Oe pdvous 
eEaxso x sArious pra meceiv “Aoiviog IlwAiwy Psp nLEvos exelyyy THY 
paxny pete Kaicapos, quocum plane consentit Appianus de bello 
civil. 11, 82. 

Verum magna suboritur dubitatio comparanti ea, que Plut. 
c. 46. enarrat, secundum quem Cesar post pugnam Pharsalicam 
hec verba edidit: rodr eBouaniyacy : : gig TOUTO pe cevdery ans ony 
yayorts, Wa Téioc Kaicap 6 pesylorous TOAEMOUS xaroobdoas Ej 
TPONXapyy Te OT OUTED MUT cL XaY xarredinco yy. Addit autem Plu- 
tarchus: raitrta Ones TloAAiwy "Agiviog TA paporee popaior) pay 
dvapbeyEaa bas Toy Kaloaga morpek Tov TOTE KELIOY, ‘EAAquott 8 un 
adrod yeypadias. Illa dx’ adrod non ad Cesarem, sed ad ipsum 
Asinium retrahenda. Jam quz h. 1. historicus de diverso Ca- 
saris sermone et suo perscripsit, ut fidem et diligentiam produnt, 
ita nescio quid habent umbratici saporis, et angustius sonant 
quam pro illa, quam celebrant, Asinii Pollionis granditate et al- 
titudine. Verum hoc levius cui videatur ; gravius est, quod di- 
cit historicus hac a se grece perscripta. Atque Asinius Pollio 
non grace, sed latine scripsit : quid? quod Suida teste "Acinios 
primus Graecorum res gestas Latino stylo persecutus est. 

Verum ex eodem Suida via quedam reperiri posse videaturs 
qua hee difficultas tollatur. Fit enim apud eum sub voce TwAiay 
mentio alius cujusdam Asinii Pollionis 'Tralliani, qui ab Asinio 
Pollione Romano ob libertatem aut civitatem oustati nomen 
haud dubie adscivit ; hunc testatur scripsisse preter alia librum 
de bello civili inter Pompeium et Casarem, ad quem cur non 
ea, qua apud Plutarchum et Suetonium leguntur, referantur, 
nihil primo certe adspectu se offert, quod magnopere impediat. 
Quod si statuerimus, Suetonius ea, que apud Asinium Pollio- 
nem grace perscripta invenerat, latina fecit; tantoque minus 
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credendum Casaubon, illa verba eis rovrd jue dveeryuns banyay ovto, 
qu per se salva verborum structura abesse non possent, non 
Czsaris, sed Asini aut Plutarchi esse; non enim Plutarchi 
narratio ad Suetoni auctoritatem, sed contra Suetonii ad Plu- 
tarchi exigenda videretur, statuendumque, Suetonium ea, que 
Trallianus iste grece retulisset, in brevius contracta latinis ver- 
bis reddidisse. Quam parum in hoe genere veteres fuerint reli- 
giosi, plures vel ejusdem Cesaris a pluribus diverse tradite vo- 
ces satis docere possint. Cf. ejus prope Rubiconem dicta 
apud Appian. de bello civili i, c, 35, Suet. Jul. c. 86. Plut. 
Cesar c. 57. 

At nibil dissimilandum ; nova enim et gravissima Inde oritur 
dubitatio, quod Plutarchus 1. 1. eundem Asinium Pollionem 
scribit de numero eorum, qui in Pharsalica pugna ceciderint, 
aliquid tradidisse. Jam ex Pompeii vita c. 72. collata cum 
Appiano de bello C. i, 82. satis apparet, hoc quidem traditum 
ab Asinio Pollione Romano, qui in illa pugna partes egisset.— 
He quomodo conciliari possint, non video, nisi statuamus Pol- 
hionem ‘Trallianum historiam Romani Pollionis in grecum ser- 
monem ad verbum transtulisse, et ea, que hoc loco a greco 
interprete, utpote grecis hominibus scribenti, inserta essent, a 
Plutarcho ex ejus versione satis imprudenter fuisse repetita. ! 


TE TRI 


Propertii locus emendatus. 


si illis precibus, quibus Propertius Herculem facit puellas 
Bone dee implorantem L. iv. c. 9. leguntur hec ; 


Pontis egens erro circaque sonantia lymphis, 
Et cava suscepto flumine palma sat est. 


Quo in loco quum interpretes non satis viderent, quo et gue et 
sonantia referrent, tentarunt alii alias emendationes, quarum in 
una Scaligeri nimirum circoqgue 1. q. circumeo nescias magisne 
mireris auctoris temeritatem an sequacium facilitatem. Mihi 
neque circa resonantia neque per tesqua sonantia, aut circum 
antra sonantia aut cernoque sonantia lymphis satisfecit, certe non 
ita, quin longe faciliorem aliquam emendandi rationem operosio- 
ribus illis preferrem: forte, ait Burmannus ad h. 1., in ultima 
littera vocis circa latet prima alterius vocis, que exciderit. —Hoc 
quidem transferatur modo ad vocem sonantia, et mecum scri- 
batur in hunc modum : 


Pontis egens erro, circaque sonant loca lympbis ; 
Et cava suscepto flumine palma sat est. 
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Ita qutdem loca frequentissime dicuntur. ‘ Silent late loca.” Ain. 
vil. 193. late Zoca milite complent.” 11. 493. “late circum loca 
sulfure fumant.” 11. 698. Szpius enim et hec—circa loca repe- 
riuntur, Cf. Drakenb, ad Liv. ix. 2. apud eundem xxxix. 10. 
locus ‘qui circumsonat ululatibus.” Hec emendatio a ves- 
tigiis vulgate scripture nihil fere recedens tanto magis opinor 
se tuebitur,.cum antea vy. 28. preecesserint : 
Feminez loca clausa Dee. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 

Virgil translated into English Prose. By J. Davidson. Price 
6s. 6d. Oct. bds. 

As it has ever been considered as superfluous to print a, work, 
which 2s only intended as a book of reference, ina large type, 
in order to swell the Volume, the present Translation has been 
published in such a form as to be sold at a moderate price. 

It is intended to form a series, on a similar plan, of 'Transla- 
tions of other Latin Authors, for which the Printer will be glad 
to receive the names of any Gentlemen who may wish to conti- 
nue them. Each Author, as published, may be had separate. 


Mr. Valpy has just published, pr. 16s. boards, C. C. Tact 
Annalium Supplementa; Appendix ad Lib. v. Historiarum 3 
Stemma Cesarum illustratum; Anecdota de Tiberio, Caio, 
Claudio, Nerone, Galba, Othone, Vitellio, Vespasiano, Tito, 
Domitiano, Nerva, et Trajano; Fragmentum Lib. xc1. T. 
Livii Supplemento et Annotationibus illustratum ; Appendix 
Chronologica; C. C. Taciti Politica; et Inscriptio ‘Tabule 
Trajane, &c. &c. A Gabriele Brotier. 

- This Volume has been printed to complete Oberlin’s Edition 
of Tacitus, and any others that do not include the Supplement, 
Xe. 

Some copies are printed on large paper, pr. 32s. ‘The prices 

will be raised in March, 1822. | 


Delphin Classics, XXTIL. and XXIV. WW. 1s. each. Taci- 
rus and CLtaupiIAN. Large paper, 2/. 2s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXIV. pr. 6s. 6d. 

Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XI. 11. 5s. Large paper, 
91, 12s. 6d. | 
~ VOL, XXIII. i xin 8 NO. XLV: (i * OF 
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Grotius, with English Notes, for Schools. 6s. Bound. 


The New Reader, consisting of Religious, Moral, Literary, 
and Historical Pieces. Pr, 3s. 6d, bound, 


Proposals for printing by subscription, in one Volume Octavo, 
Jamblichus on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and 
Assyrians. Translated from the Greek by Thomas ‘Taylor. This: 
admirable work is replete with information derived from the 
Wise Men ofthe Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Egyptians, the 
Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the Ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
And itis also the most copious, the clearest, and the most satis- 
factory Defence extant of the genuine Theology of the Ancients. 
250 Copies only will be prmted. Price to Subscribers, 15s. 3. 
to Non-Subscribers the price will be raised. 


Initia Philosophie ac Theologiz ex Platonicis fontibus ducta ; 
sive Procli Diadochi et Olympiodori in Platonis Alcibiadem 
€ommentarii. Ex Codd. Mss. nunc primum Grece edidit 
itemque ejusdem Procli Institutionem Theologicam integrioreny 
emendatioremque adjecit Frid. Creuser. Partis I. fascic. 1. 
Francof. ad M. 1820. 


_ Diatribe in Civitates Antiquas, auctore Ph. Guil. Van Heusde. 
Amst. 4to.—Of this excellent dissertation the heads are thus 
inscribed: De antiquarum civitatum origine; De antiq. civit. 
natura; Questiones politica de antiq. civit. lapsu ; Animadver- 

siones politic de antiq. civit. interitu et tyrannide. 


Livy.—Professor Goeller, of Cologne, has discovered in the 
royal library at Bamberg, a MS, of Livy. 


Ancient Manuscript.—Baron Niebuhr, Prussian Ambassa- 
dor to the Holy See, has again discovered and published several 
manuscript works hitherto unknown. They are chiefly frag- 
ments of Cicero’s Orations, Pro M. Fonteio and Pro C. 
Rabirio ; a fragment of the 91st book of Livy; and two works 
of Seneca. He has dedicated the publication to the Pope, by 
whose favor he was enabled to discover these literary treasures 
in the Vatican. | 


‘The indefatigable Signior Angelo Maio has added an un- 
fading sprig to his literary laurels, by discovering the long- 
lost treatise of Cicero De Republica, in the library of the 
Vatican. ‘Toenable our readers to estimate the good fortune 
of this gentleman, we must tell them, that, so early as his day, 
Petrarch complains of having beeu unable to find it in the library 
of the Popes, at Avignon; that Cardinal Bessarion expended 
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no less than a thousand gold crowns in fruitless researches after 
it, and that Cardinal Polo did not hesitate to sacrifice double 
that sum, but in vain. At length, however, it has been brought 
to light, after ages of obscurity; and will afford an opportunity 
of comparing the sentiments of Cicero and of Plato, with those 
of the’ moderns, our Bacons, our Lockes, &c. on that most 
difficult science—the science of good government. 


Mr. Wrangham has just printed, for private distribution, some 
Specimens of a Version of Horace, in octo-syllabic verse.— 
We shall probably take more particular notice of these in a 
future No, 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. F. B.’s remarks on Aiceus, &c. will be introduced in our 
next. 


We owe an apology to Katon for having mislaid his Remarks. 
If he could condense them into two or three pages, we should 
insert them. For an account of the Ethiopic MS. which he 
mentions, we refer our readers to the Report of the Missionary 
Society. We comply with his request in marking the corrections 
in his excellent article n No. X XIV.—p. 301. last line, for Xa- 
Baciwos, read XuBaolv. p. 802. 1. 40. for Nethkadash Shmoch, © 
vyead Nethkadash Schmoch. 1. last, for ing, read vincing. pi 
304. 1, 5. for more than, read nearly. 


To the inquiry of R. G. from Lewes, we should be glad to 
give a satisfactory answer. "The excellent and learned Professor, 
who favored us with the article “ on the Instructton and Civiliza- 
tion of Modern Greece,” invited the benevolence of the British 
public to co-operate, by a subscription, to promote that desi- 
rable object. ‘These hopes have not yet been realised. As 
soon as any progress is made, we shall with great pleasure com 
municate it to our readers. 


A Critic on a Critic is as keen as it is learned. We are 
indeed occasionally attacked by little, mdirect invectives, yet we 
disdain to notice them; illiberality is its own confutation. We 
cannot insert so strong a censure, however merited, unless the 
Writer will permit us to affix his name, or at least his initials, 
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This Day is published, Svo. 15s. 
THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHANES, 
By T. MITCHELL, A.M. 
Late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 


Handsomely printed in Royal Octavo, price one guinea in boards, | 


A Catalogue of the Library of THE ROYAL INSTITU- 
TION OF GREAT BRITAIN; including a complete 
list of all the Greek Wniters, 


BY THE LATE REV. CHARLES BURNEY, D.D. F.R.S. Xe. 
Methodically arranged, with an alphabetical Index of Authors, 


BY WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Keeper of the Library. 


The Second Edition, considerably enlarged and ehheds 


Sold by Payne and Foss, ‘Pall-Mall, and Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster-Row. 


Pinaceae eae 


This Day was. published, in 4to. 
NARRATIVE of the OPERATIONS and RECENT 
DISCOVERIES within the PYRAMIDS, TEMPLES, 
TOMBS, and EXCAVATIONS, in EGYPT and 
NUBIA; and of a Journey to the Coast .of the Red Sea, 
in search of the ancient Berenice, and another to the Oasis of 
_ Jupiter Ammon. 
By G. BELZONI. 
At the same time were published, 
THIRTY-FOUR COLORED PLATES, 
To illustrate the Researches, Operations, and Discoveries of 
G. Betzoni, in Egypt and Nubia, in Atlas Folio. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-Street. 
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_ ORIENTAL CUSTOMS, _ 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. © 


No. IL-—[ Continued from No. XEILL, pv259.] © 


Devt xxii. 10. Thou shalt not plough with an or and an ass 
together. Le Clerc and some others think that this téxt’1s to be 
taken inm‘a symbolical sense, and that intermarriages‘with pagans 
and ubbelievers are forbidden by it. Maimonides and:the Jew- 
ish Rabbis are of opinion, that this prohibition was: given in 
consequence of the ox being a clean, and the ass an unclean aui- 
mal. But*no other interpretation need be sought, than that 
which arises from the humanity shown to“animals ‘in -vartous 
parts of the. Mosaic laws. The ass is lower than the’ ox; and 
when ina yoke*together must bear the principal weight, and that: 
m a very painful position of the neck ; his steps are unequal, 
and his strength is inferior, which must occasion an Irregular 
draught, and great oppression to both. Besides, the ass is a 
stubborn, refractory, and, in those countries, a spirited ‘creature : 
the ox, on. the €éntrary, is gentle, tractable, and patierit, “Writers — 
on agriculture; theréiore, have'given the same precept-as Moses, 
and.Calpurnius says generally, Ne pecora quidem jugo nisi pa- 
ria _succedant. ‘* Let no cattle be yoked together, unless they 
match.” Cruel and unnatural as this practice is, we may sup= . 
pose’ it was not uncommon; for we fiid it alluded to m the — 
Aulularia of Plautus, Acti. Sc. 4. Old Euclio addressing him- 
self to Megadorus says, Nunc si filiam locassem meam tibi, im 
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mentem yenit Te bovem esse, et me esse asellum, ubi tecum 
conjunctus sim. If I were to give my daughter to you, it occurs 
to me, that when we had formed this alliance, I should be the 
ass, and you the ox. Hewlett. 

Psalm xcii. 13, . Those, that be planted in the house of the 
Lord, shall florish in the courts of our God. The: being 
planted in the house,of God, or in its courts, may .allude 
to an ancient custom, still used in the East, of planting trees in 
the court-yard of a house. 

Laurus erat tecti medio, in penetralibus altis. 
Virgil, Ain. vil. 59, 

Enatam inter juncturas 7 ante domum suam palmam in 
compluvium Deorum Penatium transtulit: utque coalesceret, 
magnopere curavit. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 90. Plaisted, m his 
Journal from Busserah to Aleppo, p. 105.. Ed. 2. informs us, 
that the people of Aleppo: plant a cypress-tree in the court-yard 
of their houses. Dr. Fryer, in his new account of the East In- 
dies and Persia, (Lett. 3. Chap.- 5.) describes a Nabob’s apart- 
ments as encompassing in the middle a verdant quadrangle of 
trees and plants, It is also observable that the Jews, though 
forbidden to plant. .trees in the Temple, planted them. in their 
Proseuche, which were in some sort houses of God. Philo in 
Legat. p. 605. .Ed...Paris. 1552:,.,,Alsa Zornius’s, Notes. onthe 
Kragments of Hecateus Abderita, p. 160. and Prideaux Con- 
nett, Part 1. B.6,:p..388. Ed. 8thy, .),; » Merrick.: 

Gen. xlvi. 29. And presented himself unto him. The fol- 
lowing remarkable incident 1s so illustrative of the manners de- 
scribed in the history of Joseph, as to deserve our particular at- 
tention. Itis taken from M, Savary’s letters on Egypt, and re- 
lates to the family of Mourad Bey, who was living when,.M, 
Savary wrote: the circumstances are briefly as follow. ‘ The 
plains, of Syria were ravaged by locusts; a famine in. conse- 
quence thereof ensued. A farmer near Damascus suffered so 
severely, as to be obliged to sell all he had for the support of 
his family, In the midst of his distress, bargaining for some 
corn from Egypt, he heard speak of the victories of Mourad 
Bey. ‘The description of the warrior agreed with that of a son 
who had been stolen, from him at twelve years of age. He in- 
stantly set out, amidst the prayers and tears of his family, for. 
Grand, Cairo... Arrived there, and was introduced. The Bey 
proved to be his son, who sent him back with large sums.of 
money, and a vessel loaded with corn,’ Incidents very similar 
took place in the history of hed famous Ali Bega War es’s Hite 
chanan Sermon, p. 55, 
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- Eccles. v. 6. Suffer not thy mouth. That ‘is, let ‘not thy 
mouth weakly excuse thee to no purpose: and do not say be- 
fore the messenger (who may be sent to require of thee what 
thou hast vowed), it was a mistake.” “As the priests kept a ser- 
vant to levy their share out of the offerings of the people, 1 Sam, 
i. 13, 165 and as they were greatly concerned in seeing thé vows 
purictually paid, it 1s probable that they kept messengers to go 
and summon those whom they knew to have vowed any thing 
for the purpose of enforcing the payment of it. An employment 
which we find in after times in the Synagogues, without know- 
ing when it began, might be the same for the most part with 
that which is here alluded to. ‘The Jews, who scrupled to 
touch money on the Sabbath day, used to bind themselves on 
that day to an officer sent by the rulers of the synagogue to give 
such sum for alms; and that officer received it from them the 
next day. ‘This conjecture is the more probable as that officer, 
who was the Chayan or Minister of the synagogue, is sometimes 
styled the Messenger of the synagogue. Desvaeur. 

Rev. x. 10. And I took the little book out of the Angel’s 
hand, and ate it up. This figurative language we find occurring 
in profane authors. ‘Thus Busbequius Trav. p. 245. says, “ In- 
somuch that the Turks said frequently and justly of them, that 
other nations had their learning in their books, but the Tartars 
had eaten their books,’ and had their wisdom in their breasts, 
from whence they could draw it out as they had occasion, as 
divine oracles.” 

Romans, xi. 24. If thou wert cut out of the olive-tree, which 
is wild by nature, and wert grafted contrary to nature into a 
good olwe-tree. ‘This practice is so far contrary to nature, 
that it is not usual for a branch of a wild olive-tree to be grafted 
into a good olive-tree : though a branch of the good is frequently 
grafted into the wild. This. latter, Pliny says, (Nat. Hist. Lib. 
17. Cap. 18.) was formerly practised in Africa. And Kolben 
(Natural History of the Cape of Good Hope, vol. 2. p. 278.) tells 
us, that “long ago some garden olive slips were carried to the 
Cape from Holland, and grafted on the stocks of the wild 
olives at Constantia, a seat so called in the Capian Colony,” 
Theophrastus takes notice of both these miodes of grafting 
olives. 

John, vii. 12. [am the hight of the world, If a custom, 
which the later Jews follow, was derived from one of the same 
sort practised by their aticestors, it will serve to illustrate the 
allusion of our Saviour in these words. Buxtorf (Synag. Jud. 
¢. 21.) tells us, that the ninth day, or day after the expiration of 
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the eighth, which belonged to the feast of Tabernacles, is a so- 
lemn day likewise ; and is called the feast of Joy for the Law, 
because on that day, he says, (ch. 27.) the last section.of the Law. 
was read, the rest having been read weekly in the course of the: 
preceding sabbaths, He adds, that on this ninth day the cus- 
tom of the Jews.is to take all the books of the Law out of 
the chest, and to put a candle into it, in allusion to Prov. vi. 23, 
or rather to Psalm cxix. 105. . 

Prov. xxi. 9. Ina wide house. This expression the LX X. 
render éy oixw xowe. The vulgate, in domo communi, in a 
common house, that is, in a house common, or shared out, to se- 
veral families. Dr. Shaw says (Travels p. 207.) that “ the 
geueral method of building, both in Barbary and the Levant, 
seems to have continued the same from the earliest ages down 
to this time, without the least alteration or improvement. Large 
doors, spacious chambers, &c. ‘The court is for the most part 
surrounded with a cloister, over which, when the house has one 
or more stories, there is a gallery erected. From the cloisters 
or galleries we are conducted into large spacious chambers, of 
the same length with the court, but seldom or never communi- 
cating with one another. One of them frequently serves a 
whole family; particularly when a father indulges his married 
children to live with him: or when several persons join in the 
rent of the same house.” See also O. C. Vol. 1. No, 203. 

Prov. xxvii. 9. He that turneth away his ear. Among other 
formalities used by the Romans in actions at law, the offending 
party might be summoned into court, viva voce, by the plaintiff 
himself meeting the defendant, declaring his intention to him, 
and commanding him to go before the Magistrate and make his 
defence. If he would not go willingly, he might drag and force 
him along, unless he gave “security er his appearance on some 
appointed day. If he’ failed ‘to appear on the day agreed on, 
then the plaintiff, whenever be met him, might take him along 
with him by force, calling any by-standers to bear witness, by 
asking them, visne antesturi? ‘The by-standers upon this turn- 
ed their ear (their right ear) towards bim, in token of their con- 
sent. ‘This was instavtly taken bold of by the plaintiff. This 
was designed to answer the end of a subpoena. The ear was 
touched upon this occasion, says Pliny, as being the seat of me- 
mory, and therefore the ceremony was a sort of caution to the 
party to remember his engagement. Horace is supposed to al- 
lude to this, Sat. B. 1. 9. v. 75. ) 
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THE BELVIDERE APOLLO, FAZIO, and other 
Poems, by the Rev. H. H. Mitman, 8vo. 1821. 


Few of our readers will dispute our assertion, that there ts no 
living Poet in this country, 

Ingenium cui sit, cui mens divinior, atque os 

Magna sonaturum, 
than. Mr. Milman. 

In English Poetry we confine ourselves to Academical prizes, 
and we inserted the Belvidere Apollo in No. XI, We can | 
therefore extract only the Latin Poem, which gained the prize 
at Oxford in 1813. ~ 


ook 


ALEXANDER TUMULUM ACHILLIS INVISENS. 


Jam puer Emathius Thebarum nigra favilla 
Meenia, Cadmeamque arcem, jam Palladis urbem 
Immemorem fame, pronamque in jussa tyranni 
Fregerat; at victas gentes partosque triumphos 
Spernit atrox animi, et pacem fastidit inertem. 
Europes angusta pati confinia nescit 
Menuto soboles Jove non indigna, novumque 
Poscit in arma orbem; jam transilit Hellespontum, 
Purpureique Asie proceres atque agmina regum, 
Sceptriger! quotquot stipant Babylonia Medi 
Atria, Grajugenum horrescunt nota arma virorum, 
Myrmidonumque graves, fatalia tela, sarissas, 
Confertos clypeos, inconcussamque phalangen. 

At simul ac Phrygiz campos, Priameia regna, 
Conspicit, et Graiz late loca conscia fame, 
Gramineosque ducum tumulos, subit undique Achivum 
Gloria et adversis bellantia numina in armis, 

Et Lacedemonia seve pro conjuge clades. 
Omne igitur lustrare juvat, quod mente dolores 
Iliacos renovet, Danaumque resuscitet iras. 
Spumeus hic Xanthus nemorosa pronus ab Ida, 
Non galeas, non scuta virum, sed proruta saxa 
Arboreosque rapit violento flumime truncos. 
Hic, ubi Juxuriat flaventi campus arista, 
Laomedonteum fuit [lion, undique nulle 
Reliquiz apparent muri, fracteve columne, 
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Oblita non musco Viridanti saxa, Pelasgi | 
Usque adeo miseras Troje invidere ruinas. 
Rheteasque procul rupes, tumulumque capacen} 
Ajacis, vasta elatum super equora mole, 
Cernere erat—sed nulla quies—sed fervidus Heros 
Stare loco nescit, flagratque cupidine pugne. 
Devenit at tandem, Sigeo ubi hittore collis 
Eminet apricus,:quem suaveolentia circum 
Serpylla, et viridi cingunt dumeta corona. 
Hunc et Abydenus seu mollem navita Lesbon, 
Pampineamve Chion, Samizeve altaria Dive 
Invisit, radiante orientis lumine-solis 
Prospicit ardentem, remoque acclinis, Homeri 
Suave aliquod carmen'secum meditatur, et heret, 
Ingentem tumulum, et Mates veneratus Achillis. 
Qualis Mzonii divino in carmine vatis 
Stat torvus vuitu, ‘et coelestibus horret in armis, 
Fulmineosque agitat currus sublimis, et unum 
Hectora, per trepidas unum petit Hectora turmas. 
Haud aliter ceca AZacides tellure videtur, 
Ceu lituo, fremituque armortim excitus:amato, 
Tollere se, juvenique ingens gratarier umbra. 
Hunc videt, et viso gaudet, quin totus inani 
Figitur in specie, quamque ipse effinxerat umbram 
Esse putat véram, mutoque immobilis ore 
Stat Macedo; ast Asiz fies atque ultimus orbis 
Sentit Alexandri requiem, tardataque fata. 
Tum lecti comites instaurant sacra, et odori 
Rite coronatis fumant altaribus ignes. 
Fervet opus, latices pars vivo e fonte, Lyzo 
Immistos roseo, sinceraque flumina lactis 
Auratis libant pateris, pars florea circum 
Serta, et odoriferos dispergunt veris honores. 
Quin et gramineam niveus mactatur ad aram 
‘Taurus, et humectat sacratam sanguine arenam. 
At procul Ido spectat de vertice pompam 
Turba Phrygum, mistaque ira et formidine mussat 
Hos novus atigit honos et adhuc invisus' Achilles. 
Atque aliqua in trepida mater stat moesta. caterva, 
Andromacheti animo reputans; [thacique cruenta 
Astyanacta'‘tianu dejectum moembus altis, 
Dilectumque premit pavefacta ad pectora natum. 
Stat virgo, moestosque fovet sub corde timores, 
Ne nova materno direpta Polyxena collo . 
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Placet Achilleos,infahdo.sanguine Manes. 

At Rex Emathius.nodosz inititur haste, 
Majestate mimax tacita, ceu numine plenus 
Fatidico yates, e pectore protinus amens 
Excutit ille Deum, pulcher furor occupat ora, 
‘Terror inest oculis, procerior emicat ingens 
Forma viri, fluitant agitate in casside crept! 

«© Me quoque, me,” clamat, ‘ belli post mille Jabores, 
Post fractas urbes, post regna hac proruta dextra 
Ultima cantabit tellus, gens nulla silebit 
Nomen Alexandr, sobolemque fatebitur Hammon, 
Te, magne Macida, decimus te viderit annus 
Iliacas arces et debita Pergama fatis | ¥6 
Oppugnantem armis, me Sol mirabitur ire , We 

ictorem, cursuque suos prevertere currus,. 
Jam Susa, et preclara auro niveoque elephanto 
Ecbatana, et frustra patriorum ope: freta Deorun: 
Persepolis:(tristes inhiant ceu nubibus atris 
Agricole dubii quos fulmine, proterat agros 
Jupiter) expectant ruiturum in moenia Martem; 
Servitium quibus una salus, quibus ultima et una est 
Gloria Alexandri dextra meruisse ruinam. 7 
fidsum ego; jam Babylon eratas pandere portas 
Festinat, patiturque superbo flumine pontem | 
Euphrates, Graiumque minax strepit ungula Range unl, 
Et Larisseus super ardua moenia currus ; 
Quo ferus Hystaspes, quo tramite Cyrus adegit 
Quadrijugos, Lydoque equitavit fulgidus auro, 
Et non feemineis animosa Semiramis armis. 
Deinde coloratos, qualis Jovis ales, ad Indos, 
Et matutine rosea incunabula lucis 
Deferor, auriferos Macedo bibit impiger amnes. 
Atque ubi Pellzis tellus jam deficit armis, 
Nec superest nostro gens non indigna triumpho, 
Unus Alexander victo:dominabitur orbi. sot} 

“© Jamque procul Martis strepitus, jam) pervenit, aures 
Ferrea vox belli, jam dira ad pralia Medus : 
Aureus accingit galeam gladiumque coruscat, ! 
Impatiens fat, et Graiz vim proyocat ultro otf 
Cuspidis, ardentique superbit barbarus ostro, bak 
Non exquas, Darie, malo petis omine pugnas! 

Ibat ovans ferram Argolicis flammasque carinis 
Insana virtute, ferens Priameius Hector, 
Mlum ergo Iliac rediturum vespere sero 
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Speravere nurus, Pelidz cede madentem, | 
Atque Agamemnonios agitantem ad Pergama currus. 
Speravere diu—crines procul ille venustos 
Formosumque caput foedabat pulvere in atro 
Sordidus, Argivisque dabat ludibria nautis. 

“ 'Tartareas fauces reserabit et horrida claustra 
Rex Erebi, utque meam videat coram invidus hastam, 
M yrmidonumque feros teferentia bella parentes, 
Ad superas ingentem auras emittit Achillem. 

Ille mihi pugnas inter fremitumque furoremque 
Addit se comitem, et curru famulatur ovanti. 

Vidi egomet, nisi vana oculos illusit imago, 
Spicula crispantem, atque minaci cassida fronte 
Nutantem, que luce vagos tremefecit ahena 
Priamidas,. nigrumque auratis Memnona bigis. 
Vidi egomet, neque vana fides, atroque sub “Orco 
Immortalem animam tangit laus sera nepotum, 
Famaque Tartareis sonat haud ingrata sub umbris. 
Felix AZacida! tacitas inglorius isses 

Ad sedes Erebi, cecaque oblivia nocte 

Invida pressissent nomen, quod barbarus Istri 
Potor, et Herculeis gens si qua admota columnis 
Novit, et Aithiopes non aquo sole calentes. 

At tibi Meonides, seu quis Deus, aurea Olympi 
Regna procul linquens, czci senis induit ora, 

Et plusquam mortale melos, bellumque, tumultumque 
Infremuit, divina tue preconia laudis, 
Aternamque dedit viridem frondescere famam. 

‘‘ Et nobis quandoque dabunt hee ultima dona 
Di, quibus Emathium decus et mea gloria cure. 
Exoriare aliquis, nostrum qui nomen, Homerus, 
Pellzosque feras ad secula sera triumphos ; 
Exoriare, novus plectro non deerit Achilles.” 

Heec fatus, clypeo fremuit, dirosque dedere 
fra sonos, quassisque armis exercitus omnis 
Intonuere, ‘simul nemorosa remugiit Ida. 

Quos sonitus, Granice, tuum ad fatale fluentum, 
Persarumque acies et pictis Medus in armis 
Agnovere procul, solio Darius eburno 

Exsiluit, fatique pavens presagia iniqui 

Non audituro fundit vota irita colo. 
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No. [11,—{ Continued from No. XLV. p.119.] 


Locus Platonis de Splene, ab J. Polluce parum intellectus. 


“Exym. M. Xarrjv, ard Tov eis Eavrov emiomacdas Ta Pavrscbevra 
tay byeay. Kadem verba leguntur in Zonara. G. J. Voss.. Etym. 
L. L.:—* Splen, si Isidorum audimus, contractum ex Supplen. 
Sic enim scribit Origg. 2, 1. Splen dictus a supplendo, ex con- 
truria parte jecoris, ne vacua existeret. Quo profecto nihil in- 
eptius, quasi sp/en homini solum datus sit ad explendam inanita- 
tem, non attrahendum succum melancholicum. XAjy forte quasi 
TTIANY, quia attrahit sordes, a omiroy, quod etiam Fraces s. 
oreuguae notat, teste Hesychio: nisi malis a cimados, quod, 
eodem teste, notat Impurus, dxdabapros.” Ceterum Etym. M. 
et Zonar. ad Platonicam illam de Splene, quasi excrementorum 
receptaculo, notionem respexit. Plato Tim. 544=3, 72. 
HSt.: ‘H 8 ad rob yetrovos auTe [9 Sra] Edorasss “ce Opa 
omAAY XVOD yeyovev ae aplorEras, xapw éxeivou, TOU mapen ety AUTO 
Aapmpay cel xeal xabgoy, oloy xardmr py Taper never weVvoy xe} erowwoy 
ael mapetnelwevoy exmcuysioy, Aso oy xaeh oray TiVves Anoblarpotoes yi- 
prayers dia voroy Tdpmaros ep) TO mm ap weve  TmAvOs rcotBcel povs ot 
aura benerau pavers, are xolAou ree éyetlou vpavdevros* ddev, mm~ 
govpuevos TOY cmonabatpounevenv, eyes nal UmouAros abbaver as nah 
THAW, Grav xabaply 7d cdc, Tamewopevos cig Tavtov Euvife. Pla- 
tonis yerba, que Weisk. parum intelligit, a Pseudo-Longino 
32, 5. laudata sunt. Huc. spectat Aretens de Caus. et Sign, 
Morb, diuturn. 1,15. p. 44. Boerh.: ’Em} olny Oe iy inregos 
Savy, pendeyrenreogos peraiver 740 auTéou F Tpooy, Orumep Bx mceryeloy 
2oTW aiworos pehavos, ou THY anadboupa bay eoboay od Osrerc, odds 
Exmovess vorewy, 6 omy u Oe. Eby Th abwars mavtn GoiTy’ Cia TObe 
MehayxAwons amo omAnvoc ixtépov. Ita interpungendus est h. I., 
male intellectus 2 Lat. Interprete ap. Boerh. (Eadem est versio, 
quam dedit HSt. Medic. Princ.):—‘ [psius enim atra bilis alimen- 
tum est, quum sanguinis atri effigies quedam ac simulacrum sit; 
cujus purgamenta non suscipit, neque elaborat hienis eegrotans.’ 
Sed sensus est: "Terégou j i Toby pera Zor, orimeg 0 omATYs oy 
Exparyeioy alwaros pcdrcavos, TH dxabapolay ToD alwaros pedravos ov 
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Deer aly ude exmovees vor ew, h 08 dxabepole buy TH ALOT TAITY 
gory. Areteum autem in’ animo “habuisse ‘Platonis! locum, 
ew. expayeioy et axabapola liquido patet. Is. Voss. vero 
ad Catull. p. 97. jure reprehendit Platonis Interprr., quia 
ejus verba non male tantum,~sed-et ridicule vertunt, ac si 
lienem vocasset speculum s. simulacrum hepatis. Attamen Ga- 
Jeno, ut e Castelli Lex. Medic. apparet, eadem placuit notio :— 
: ” Exjuovyeiov, Expurgatorium, Abstersorium, vertit C. Hoffmann. 
Comment. ad Gal. de U. P.n. 202. 1060. Verum in Lexx. 
redditur per Expressum alicujus rei simulacrum. Est epith. 
lenis ap. Gal. de U. P. 3,7. quia est yéloy j2ao,. Spurium 
hepar, et ita velut simulacrum. | Prior vero signif. non quadrat 
ad principia hodierna, cum lien non ab hepate sanguinem acci- 
plat, sed hepati tradat.’ Gal. wept Menraivyg Xodjs, p- 87. Ed. Ven.: 
Oi a pioros THY TONY joer paiy Te xah PiAoT Opa come BH VAYTO xabai~ 
peodeu TO map ano TOU omdyv0s, EAnovros eis eauroy, Oo oy invades ¢ ey 
atipecer, ToLovT Ov 08 TOUTE éoTIV, ws Edyy, Omoioy év olive [ev F pi ey 
2Aaig 0 &udpyy. Mirum ‘profecto est, etiam Pollucem 2,220. 
(id quod nemini adhuc observatum est,) eadent‘ Platonis ‘verbid 
male accepisse : Teph pévron Ty! RolAkay xara TA Acid Ud TO dices 
Poruy tot, 6 omniy xeITOL, OY T1Aderwoy Expcey/eloy TOD HmraTOS yeynvijrbat 
gyri ardny yap oddepsey xpeley'mapeyveras. Ubi Kuhn. lectorem 
remittit ad Gal. |. c. Plato heni attribuit usuim valde ab isto 
diversum, quem J. Poll., Platonis nomme’ dicens, | intelligit: 
Pollux splenem facit sxomulacrum hepatis, (ut ex his ejus verbis 
conjicere est, "Adagy ovdE bay Xpeiav mopenerctt,) quasi nulli usui 
esset: at Plato i Ipse splenem, quasi optinro usui a natura datum, 
facit Excrementorum hepatis receptaculum, et, ut Aretei verbis 
utar, exporyelov alpatos werhavos. Quemadmodum; inquit Plato, 
ut Kuhnu |. c, verba usurpem, speculo extergendo sua semper 
appensa est spongia ; ; ita splen hepati presto est, ut spongre 
instar foetulentum sanguinem bibat, atque ita illam sauguinis 
officinam abstergat péniculi more. Istum esse Pollucis sensum, 
manifestum est ex Isidori Origg. 2, 1. Splen dictus a supplendoy 
ex contraria parte jecoris, ne vacua exasteret.” 
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ON. THE GENIUS AND WRITINGS OF . 
| CLAUDIAN. 


PART I, 


I+ would be no unpleasing or unprofitable task,. for one whose 
natural taste and knowledge of the subject qualified him.for the 
undertaking, to trace the rise and progress of Roman poetry 
from its. first rude and obscure beginnings, through its succes- 
sive stages of advancement and decline, down te its final ex 
tinction; illustrating the peculiar character of. the national 
genius, the manner in which it, was developed, and the circum- 
stances by which it was affected in its progress. It is not our 
intention to enter upon this wide field, nor indeed to treat even 
that slender portion of it, which we have adopted as our sub- 
ject, with the regularity of a dissertation; our only design is to 
offer a few detached. observations, which have occurred to us, 
on the character and individual writings of the last of the Roman 
poets, 

At the time,'when Claudian appeared, the sources of Latin 
poetry were nearly dried, up. Rome itself, as a nation,. was 
nearly extinct; national spirit and national character. were 
no more., The energies of the mind, which had been called 
into exertion by the struggles of the republican times, had lain 
dormant for ages, or rather had been diverted into. low and un- 
worthy channels; like the faculties. of the body, having been too 
long debarred from exertion, they had lost the power of exerting 
themselves. to any purpose. Emulation too.was wanting, as 
well as adequate subjects; the materials of poetry, and its in- 
spiration, were no more; and the august forms of republican 
and imperial government, the ‘‘ specious wonders”’ of the popu- 
lar mythology, the cherished ideas of liberty, and patriotism, and 
Civic virtue, the stately and splendid language of Latium, and 
the elaborate harmony of her versification, re-appear only for a 
moment in the pages of Claudian, previous to their final disap- 
pearance as national characteristics. 

So fades, so languish: s, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of. 
In Claudian the Roman muse seemed to combine the attri- 
butes of several of her former favorites, for one last and im- 
posing display. ‘The majestic melody of Virgil—the wit of 
Ovid—the sententiousness of Lucan—the indignant invective of 
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Juvenal—the magniloquence of Statius—are all, in miniature, and 
at different intervals, displayed in the poetry of Claudian, He 
is, indeed, an extensive imitator, as well as an unceremonious, 
though not profuse, borrower. Rich in himself, he appears to 
have considered himself licensed, on that ground alone, to ap- 
propriate the ideas of his more celebrated predecessors, and to 
have trusted to the brilliancy and fertility of his original ideas to 
defend him from the charge of plagiarismg from poverty of 
imagination, He sometimes weakens, by embellishing, the 
nervous sentences of Lucan; and sometimes condescends to 
sharpen the edge of his own bright genius on the dull block of 
Silius Italicus. © His resemblance to Juvenal is chiefly visible in 
his invectives, and more especially in that against Eutropius. 
Of Virgil we are rather reminded by the flow of versification, 
(in which, as has been observed, he approaches nearer to Virgil 
than any other of the latter Roman poets,) and by the shining 
fragments of Virgilian diction with whick his style is perpetually 
inwrought, than by any express imitation of particular passages. 
Of all preceding poets, however, he bears the most resemblance 
to Statius in point of style. The last-mentioned writer appears 
to have been a great favorite with him ; nor will it be thought 
singular, when the congeniality of his mind to that of Statius is 
considered, that his diction, as well as the rhythm of his verse, 
should have been colored to a considerable degree by the imita- 
tion of that writer. With less vigor than Statius, he has more 
sweetness. We do not mean by this, that he excels him in natu- 
ral pathos: in this Statius is superior to many of the Latin poets. 
There are some beautiful instances in his Sylve;! and a few 
touches of domestic sweetness and beauty, occurring at intervals 
in the ‘Thebaid, serve in some measure to relieve the monotony 
of that performance, like green oases amidst the uniform glare 
of the desert sand. ‘Thus in the description of the sleeping in- 
fant Archemorus: (Statius excels in the painting of children:) 

Ile graves oculos, languentiaque ora comanti 

Mergit humo, fessusque diu puerilibus actis 

Labitur in somnos ; prensa manus haret intherba.—V. 502. 
And the following, from the Achilleid, demonstrate a minutenes3 
of observation, and a sensibility to the more tender and delicate 
feelings of the heart, which are not visible in all the Latin 


' We refer, as an example, to the poem Ad Claudiani Uxorem (Sylv. 
Lib. amr. Carm. v.) which has been so beautifully translated by 
Mr. Hodgson, in one of his volumes of poems. | 
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poets—certainly not in Claudian. The first occurs in a beauti- 
ful description of Achilles’ appearance before Thetis in the 
cave of Chiron (1. 159—183.); from which, perhaps, Southey, 
an admirer of Statius, copied the portrait of Favila, the son of 
Pelayo, in that exquisite family group, which he has marddircdd 
in one of the latter cantos of Roderick. 

Forte et letus adest: 0 quantum gaudia forme 

Adjiciunt ! 1. 167. 
Again, 

Ipsa dehinc toto resolutum pectore Achillem 


(Qui pueris sopor) ALmonii de rupibus antri 
Ad placidas deportat aquas-—. I. 228. 


Claudian, however, possesses more suavity in his general man- 
ner; with less of grandeur, he bas less of harshness and pain- 
ful tumor; he seldom attempts the stormy and mountainous 
regions of Parnassus, being content to amble along the smooth 
green turf of the vale below. His most pathetic passages occur 
in the Raptus Proserpine—a work which altogether seems to 
have been written more con amore than the generality of his 
works, and in which his language is more chaste and elegant, 
aud his rhythm more free and Virgilian, than in his satirical or 
encomiastic performances." 

* Claudian’s distinguishing characteristic as a poet is a parti- 
cular species of brilliancy. He possessed, in a singular degree, 
the faculty of discerning the gorgeous and imposing in natural 
objects, as well as in sentiment and reflection. His poetry is, 
if the word may be applied in such a signification, emphatically 
sensual. In this respect he resembles our Darwin, to whom he 
may be very fairly assimilated. Whatever is brilliant, fantastic, 
or outré—the most coarse and palpable beauties of art or na- 
ture, are what chiefly fascinate his imagination. He holds com- 
paratively little parley with his heart or his intellect, ‘To him a 
tulip would be a finer subject fordescription thana rose —the hum- 
ming-bird, the Indian lory, or the marvellous phoenix, than the 
thunder-bearing eagle ; and the mighty hosts of Pollentia, with 


Ee Claudia’ s dislike to elisions in hexameter verse is well known. The 
most remarkable exception to the general tenor of his verse, in this re- 
spect, is the narration of Ceres’s dream, Pros, ili. 80—113. 

2 This characteristic of Darwin is well illustrated in a critique on that 
writer, contained in Blackwood’s Magazine. What is there said of 
Darwin, applies in a great measure to Claudian. The same feature may 
be observed in Thomson: in him, however, it is less visible, because it 
is eclipsed by greater excellencies. 
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their’ pomp’ of martial decoration, ‘ard “imposing! magnitude of 
array, would shine more in his:description than the patriot band 
of Thermopyle, or the “ happy few, the band of brothers,” of 
Agincourt. . His partiality to the fanciful and the yaudy Is visi- 
ble in his favorite illustrations and ‘similes. He delights in de- 
scribing the golden sands of the Pactolus and the Tagus, or in 
tracing the probable or conceivable consequences of an invér- 
sion of the order of nature. On such subjects he runs riot, and 
exultsin displaying his copiousness of language, by ringing changes 
on the same idea—and of imagery, by accumulating circum- 
stance upon circumstance, till we become “lost and confused 
amidst the glaring -day.”' In these respects he reminds us of 
Ovid. | om 

It might easily be concluded that a mind so susceptible of 
impressions from secondary objects of admiration, would be 
little fitted for the contemplation of really great and sublime 
subjects. Accordingly, Claudian’s chief power is displayed in 
embellishing and aggrandising insignificant subjects. His ge- 
nius, though not lofty, was fertile; and he is eminently skilful 
in the art of enriching an apparently barren subject with a gaudy 
efflorescence of flimsy and superficial yegetation. ‘The praises 
of an emperor, or of a favorite, were his proper topics. He 
was, indeed, as we have heard him styled, the best of all poet- 
laureats ; meaning no disparagement to the present illus- 
trious possessor of that title i in Our Own country, who is above 
his office, and who seems to consider it as vested with a dignity, 
of which, if it were possessed, the unworthiness of its latter oc- 
cupants has deprived it, at least in the public estimation. 


NUGATOR. 


’ As an instance of the first-mentioned propensity, we may adduce ie 
description of the flight of Ceres’s chariot, Pros, i. 186. 


—__—_—__———- cano rota pulvere labens 
Sulcatam feecundat humum: flavescit aristis 
Orbita: surgentes condunt vestigia culmi : 
Vestit iter comitata seges. 


Of the second, a redoubtable example occurs in the report of the infernal 
festivities, Pros. ii. 326—360, 
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‘ON THE MANNERS OF THE HEROIC 
AGES, 


AS COLLECTED FROM THE ILIAD AND ODYSSEY. 


Parr I, 


Tue two great poems of Homer embrace such a vast number 
of incidents, actions, and characters, and they are touched off 
with so vivid and picturesque a pencil, that it is both an easy 
and a delightful task to gather from his writings a few of those 
characteristic traits, which are amply sufficient to produce a dis- 
tinct impression of what are called the Heroic Ages. With such 
dramatic power are his dialogues sustained, with so much force 
and truth are the dispositions of his heroes pourtrayed, with so 
much fidelity and liveliness is the face of nature copied, that an 
assiduous reader of Homer soon forgets that he is in the land of 
fiction, and not rather in the world of flesh and blood, where 
men are doing and suffering, fighting and wooing, winning and 
losing, and all struggling with passionate energy after the attain- 
ment f OF some fancied good, or the satisfaction of some fancied 
injury. So intimate are we with the subjects of the [liad and 
Odyssey, so perfectly well acquainted with their wishes and de- 
sires, their modes of thinking and acting, that we sit down to 
write of their manners, as of those of some aucient court or na- 
tion whose history is perfectly well known; and we are well 
assured that, were an author to turn his mind to the subject, 
he would come as near to the truth in sketching the “ Age of 
Agamemnon,” as Voltaire has done in that of Louis Quatorze. 

The following attempt is far from being one of that elaborate 
nature, and is only intended to bring into one point of view, and 
in a short Compass, a few particulars respecting the manners of 
the early Greeks, which would perhaps escape the notice of a 
cursory reader, or which lying wide apart, and not being essen- 
tial to the main story, may come with greater force when col- 
lected together, : 

To begin then with the beginning, the pleasures of eating and 
drinking appear to have constituted an integral part of the hap- 
piness of those robust and athletic heroes, who fought at ‘Troy. 
We can hardly turn to a page of Homer in which we do not 
observe some sacrifice proceeding, which, in the end, proves to 
be little else than a kind of grace before meat, and the religious 
rite is certain not to terminate before they have had the satis- 
faction of discussing those parts of the meal which their super- 
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stition bad left them, or, in dhe often-repeated| languageiof, 


when. MOT bogakah Byrds SEEPOV BvTOnk geicely ian’ ‘bak 1988 

‘Lhe.description,-of food on.which var Yosiabiahhie de. regale, 
seems. to have been little different from that served up on;more 
modern tables... But, we remark; that, theys thoucl M..4t improper 


ay 


to consume the animal, before ats was, ful irre and 3 tt at, conse- 


syne ‘7 Tals THY 
Toure err} Qararry 
1 ouTE ty ing ana ie ree. this 


by Rikers and oth repented Authors ifthe’ Pjotory ¢ of 
the! culinary avt,°to be the:primitive and ‘orthodox mode. “Boil 
ing! bemg aw inaovatiol and*a*superfluous luxury’ introduced ina 
more degenerate age, and, moreover, not so conducive to longe- 
vity. ‘There is aypassage,: however, referred “to vby Athenaus 
himself, which, rather, muilitates., against this doctrine, and.at, léast 
shows, that, 4 inthe age of Agamemnon, they .did,.sometimes boil 
their food. Its ‘the celebrated. simile of the boiling. cauldron, 
which, was. quoted. AR. the dast. Number ofthe. Classical, Journal 
by. the. .dbgemions | author of. the Miscellanea, Classicas, iD SUp-, 
plying « ani omissiou.of the. Ret): ‘ospective Reviewers OE, 


igiis S58: AcBns: tel €v0ov = cos 7% ify es es 
Kvicoy werdomevog: vorrteh Moet i honedo iS Keo i 
The use of milk seems. to have been fe la aye 
molei, on account. of theiruse of It, are termed. yaraxtodayos 
(liad X111. 6.).;,1t. is however. given.to Polyphemus. (Odyss. 
ix, 248.) ‘The.ancients. seem to have. been,,curious in their 
beverage, if we may judge from, the, ingredients of Nestor’s 
drink, ‘which i is particularly described ‘Il. xt. 637.; and if we 
may conclude any thing from the pleasant mapner in w nich they 
‘chirped over the cup,” it was peculiarly ‘agreeable... 


Es} 


"Ev tp pa oft nde s yevn, eixuice Oey eo Hy, 
Oive Tpapyeli, em eo aibyetov xy Tupoy *, c.g 
. Kyjort marxely enh e BAIT Aevxa mauve’ Foy 


. aah «hh rub * 
oy Ast. Fe wah 


Thvépeyal é. axehioey, enel e. amioce ‘HUKEID. va Y 


oO. eareh a torr: “eherny moAuxary tea Sh Oy, 
: Mésosoy Tépmoveo pds GAAHACUE ‘evenovtes. 


initheir gardens they'a dppedr'to'have Rad most ‘of the common’ 
kind of” Traits, ‘wietee,AAthenarus« concludes, that their use asa 
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dessert had’ obtained before the Trojan war. - We do not how- 
ever find Homer placing them before his heroes. In the 
gardens of Alcinous are recognised the fruits familiar to us. 
Od. vii. 


” Evba 08 BevBpece poanpe mepunes  ryaibase, | 
“Oyxvat, xerl pov, xah pene ay hadnapmor, 
Suxai Te yuna, nah erAcizs Ty Aebdwoe au” 
Tawy odnore xepmdg amondur ces, ov érsAciores 
Xeiparos, aude Begeus, é emer notos® aAAg por aie 
Zehuply mvelouca, Ta may Ove, AAAR OF méooEI. 

The respect paid to sa/t among eastern nations is very re~ 
markable, and, though to be traced to the highest antiquity, is 
not-very easily accounted for. Homer ad It Deioy, 

maooe dts belo. Il, ix. 21 

and he describes a nation by this ge characteristic, that 
they are distinguished from all others by their i suas cabs of the 
use of salt: 

—abte ? drcoo wepiryjeevoy eldco Eouciy. | 

The mention of wine every where occurs, as familiarly as 
food, and commonly in conjunction with it: and no wonder. 
Ulysses gives the reason, Td yap wevoc eos} xa} ArXi. (Il. xix. 
161.) It was preserved in goats’ skins, (acxm év alyelw,) as 
by the Spaniards to this day, as all readers of Don Quixote well 
know. Casks are however spoken of in Homer, in which the old 
wine was probably kept. Ulysses was curious in his cellar, 
which appears to have been well stored. 


* Ey 02 7ibos _oivoro TAACLOU ‘dumdroso 

"Eotacay, dxprroy, betoy  morey, evs eyovres, 

*E€eing mort roiXoy dpnpores, el oT ‘Obucceds 

Oixade vortices, xal aryex TOAAR pmoynoas. 
Nestor’s wine was eleven years old. 

Tois 8 6 Vega eAbotow ava MpyT Tp KeouoT OEY 

Oivey idumdroio, Toy évdenaTw & eviauT oD 

"Nike trapin. Od. ii. 390. 

And we every where observe that, as among ourselves, wine 
was valued for its antiquity. Their custom was to mix their 
wine with water in the xpytiipes, or vases, from which the cup- 
bearer poured the mixture into the gowlet of each guest. 
web P tx xpntigos apboowy , 


Oivorrdos hogenos nak eyrein Semceooiv. 
~ Od. ix. 9, 10. 
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that © ee ‘instance: ‘is: ‘found rofl site ‘three meals being tdléeh. in 
one day by one individual. At their tables it does not appear 
exactly what’was ‘the ordér of honor, though’ we perceive ‘there 
Was soine distinction, as Hector ay oe Diowiedeybeing’t com 
Pplimented with the’ opt, $07 D914 ee Py : 
OF et | Tobeiby, + meph pey oe thoy Aavaol Taye SON, a sti 
"Eton te, xpéaciv te, 82 wAslors Seweeros. = 
Il. viii.-161, 162. 

When seated, TY Bape inacs ‘watér before them into a 
vase for the purpose of ‘ablutions'a practice almost always 
superstitiously observed among Faster nations, having Souk 
less its origin’ as) well in necessity: as fuxury.’ Before each of 
the guests his just portion of meat was placed by the carver of 
the table, who appears to have been an officer of the household; 
and as the animal to be devoured was frequently cooked whole, 
or in very large fragments, he might be about as necessary and 
meritorious an individual .as our butcher. .[t was,a.place of 
honor; and when the dinner was. unceremonious,.as.in camp or in 
the open air, the office of carver was usually filled by the host 
himself, When a guest wished to. show his..attention, to his 
neighbour, it does not seem to have been an; unusual practice to 
cut off a delicate part from his own share and.hand_it to him. 
Something similar is done by Ulysses to Demodocus the bard, 
Od. vill, 474. : ) 


Ay. tere. niguiie poten mondpneis ‘Obueceds, OVS aus 

_ Nato cemom por cepuasy emi ee TAgiov EAEACIATO LL) 

J “Agysdtavnos t bos, darepy &: yy ar.pie hori" 29 J 

Ksipue, ay 07 Toure m008 pects, ope. odeyioy” Lig Dis 

Anwodsnu, Hol wiv mpoomTUEO Mee, arevou|nces mep. 

Among other ceremonies.of the. table we find that of ‘abide 
to one another, in a manner rather different from the fashion 
which afterwards appears to have come into use, and more 
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similar to our own’ mode, ai ‘The ancients seem to have pledged 


ane ‘another, by each taking | hold of the other’s ee hand, and 
thea. ‘each: drinking off his respective goblet, 


per 0¢ cgics mor vice "By ie 
Nextag evo bets 1 ToL oF ape fois demaero - 
Aaidexar aAryrovs. HH. v.'S, 5. 
The commentators, explain this practice rather differently ; 
confounding it; ‘as it w ‘ould | seem, with that of alaterage. "2 “hey 


quote the following g passage of Virgil as similar, ° wW hich | it is Not.: 


m auto libato, summo tenus attigit ore, 
‘Tum Bitie dedit Increpitans ; ille impiger. ‘hausit ,. 
“Spumantem | pateram, . fini, 741. 


cha is.a. short sketch: of the. maaners of the table, as. br heane t 
by the heroes, of Homer, It.is doubtless very imperfect; -but 
when the other customs, collected from the [iad and the. Odyssey, 
are thus sketched, perhaps the whole may supply a deficiency 
in a small compass. 

Y. N. : 
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valet les Decouverves PuruoLoceieves de: PAbBE 
| ANGELO Maso. 


Lirs Annales de Littérature, publiées & Vienne, ( Fahrbtcher 
der Literatur) Yun des meilleurs, ‘et, sous quelques rapports, 
le plus soigné des nombreux recueils littéraires qui pa- 
Taissent en "Allemagne, contiennent, dans’ leur, cinguiéme 
volume, un apercu des découvertes philologiques du savant 
Abbé Majo a Milan, et des éditions qu’il en a publiées. 
Plus dune fois, la Revue Enc ‘yclopédique a fait mention de 
cet illustre savant ;' et nous croyons satisfaire la curiosité 
de nos lecteurs en ‘Jeur donnant i ici, d’aprés le recueil que 
nous avons cité, lénumération chronologique de ses im- 
portans travaux. Ils sont au nombre de vingt-deux. 

C’est dans la bibliothéque. Ambroisienne de Milan, que 
notre philologue a fait tant.de découvertes. Cette biblio- 
ge et le collége Ambroisien:furent. aaa i y a deux 


Voli. 369, 3763 Vol. mri Vol. ve 386, ; i . 
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cents ans, par ietdléiie Rasaiite, decile et archevéque 
de Milan, ‘cousin’ de. Saint-Charles:Borroméei:°L’institu- 
tion’ recut le nom de: Saint-Ambroise,! patron!de Ja ville. 
Rien ne fut épargné pour enrichir {la bibliothéque, qui ren- 
ferme ‘actuellement, outre quinze ‘mille manuserits: d’ane 
haute antiquité, environ'soixante mille ouvrages: inp iagbe. 
La ‘premiére partie de ‘ce trésor a été oconsidérablement 
augmentée par les manuscrits du couvent de: Bobbio, fondé 
dans les Apennins, en 612, par, Saint Columban, et dirigé, 
dans le dixiéme siécle, par le célébre Gerbert, . ‘Les 
richesses que renfermait la bibliothéque’ de. ce couvent atti- 
rérent Yattention du fondateur. de la bibliothéque. Ambroi- 
sienne, en-sorte que; tout ce qui s’est trouvé de précienx 
dans la premiére, a passé successivement dans Yautre. 
C’est dans celle-ci, que M. Majo occupait d’abord la ° place 
de seritore diilingue’ Orientale; et “iew était idernidyement 
Yun des seize dottori.° Iva été depuisappeléa la biblio- 
théque du Vatican, ce quile met ‘en état'de consacrer tout 
son tems a sés‘études’ chériésio: Hest membré de*l’A cadé- 
‘mie de Munich, de'lInstitut des’ Pays-bas,; et correspon- 
dant de PAcadémie des Br eA et eas Caleta de 
Paris. VITIB Jed Rip So 


watts 8 premiére publication. de. ses: travaux, Ce aoe 
fut Isocratis oratio de permutatione, CUjUs pars, ingens primum 
Grace edita ab Andrea Mustoryde, nunc primum, Latine exhi- 
betur.ab.anonymo interprete, qua et notas et. appendices adjunsit. 
_ Mediolani, typis Jo. Pirote, 1818, 2n-8v0. 148 page 0.4 


“André Mustoxidi. (Moverotiins), natif des Iles: Toniennes, 
mais élevé en Italie, avait découvert dans:lavbibliothéque 
‘Laurentienne de Florence, un manuscrit/contenant' le 
discours d’Isocrate wépi dvriddcews, plusy ‘complet: qu'il mese 
‘trouvait dans aucune ‘édition publiée jusquialors: » Cette 
vy découverte détermina, Mustoxidisa:faire d'autres: rechér- 
ches, et Ja bibliothéque Ambroisiemne lui offrit'am  mants- 
‘crit qui contenait le méme.discours non:moins:complet. 
© Etant ainsi convaincu que Je'surcroit ide ¢e) qui nous*reste 
~oduncélébre rhéteur: d’ Athénes;:« nétait point une interpdla- 
tion, il publia le discours, a Milan,. dans | dai dangue: Origi- 
nale. C'est de ce discours. dont Abbé Majo, qui en gette 
occasion garda, ? anonyme, | a. domné 3 la tr ration compléte, 
ene adoptant pour-la ‘partie’ a ‘Ctait déja connue, celle 
a’ Auger, préférabteniént X Ce He ae* voir” “Pes appendiges 
aif ont pour. sujet des} lettres a Tsocrate,} Paplitieation & a’ un 1 pas- 


WPSBOM obes\ +. 2aseguwoosC. ag 98307; LFS 
de PAbbE “Angel Majo. . ais 
343 DP Syonors io: ienib1s9 Pts] >So mi ITO. Bits SHat sd , Th ees 2IN99 
sade obscursdansruitiauttes dixcotse, ef; des: Femarques! str 
ié(mantscritde la biblioth¢que Ambroisienne; quise trouve 
tre icelui des Michél/Sophianos; dont Ps; Vettoria fait men- 
tion, ilyyracpluside deux: sidcles,comme,contenant un frag- 
ment considérable encore ;inconnu;;;,Ce méme | fragment 
a €té \retrouvé, depuiss dans, Hem autres smanuserits; bron me 
bibliothtquei dw Vatican. 1p 2imoane »| 


aig? Mt: Tuthi’ Ciceronis’ triunt nn BP fangs ‘pro 
‘Tullio, p pro 0 Flacco, partes: ‘inedita, ¢ cum antiquo . scholiaste ; item 
inedito, ad orationem™ pro. Scauro, Lnwenit,’ recensuit, notis 
ilhistravit’ Angelus” Maius, bibliotheca Ambrosiane a “Lingus 
Wat oie “Mediolani,. eS, Care Pirota. Teta. in-8v. 


14 pp G@ Bl Sosb 

Sai brods'b BQ UI9 PD .fOS1iG0 anh zo 2 
vet Pet amit oe premier. euneas M. » Majo. pits as Broce 
‘dion de poursuiyre : ‘ses, recherches,..et bientOt il;tomba 
“sur uadaanusexitidu,couvent de Bobbio;.contenant les, pro- 
auctions: duxpoéte chrétien. Sedulius, Mais, le, parchemin 
avait;serviy antérieurement a d'autres écritsj/ dont. une 
partie: s était) presque effacée, et Lautre,avait /été-grattée ; 
ce qui est arrive souvent pour les anciens manuscrits, que 
Yon ap Rate a. cause de cela, rescripti, palimpsesti. (rerip- 
“Gyere).' En Pexaminant' attentivement; il découvrit, dans 
‘et’ Be antérieur, des” discours® ‘perdus' de ‘Cidéron. O 
“Deus immortals !'s’écrie M: Majo, aw sujet de cette décou- 
‘verte, avec Paimable enthousiasme qui caractérise’sa nation, 
o Deus immortalis, quid demum video! en CICERONEM, en 
chute tel miata fae indignissimis  tenebris ;circumseptum ! 
Agnoscodeperditas, Tullis orationes, sentio’ egus eloguentiam 
idivina quadan vr p fluere, etc.. Le manuscrit,,;actuellement 
ployé sin-8vo,;Vavait été originairement; in-4to, et les dis- 
ieolrs de: Cicéron: yoétaient écrits.en trois: colonnes.: L’édi- 
teurcroitiqu’a en juger parl’écriture, letexte de Cicéron 
-daterdu:second ou, du:troisiéme. siécle, | et il place dans le 
‘huitiémesceluide Sedulius.»:Les schohes;lui paraissent 
@trezdex Vexcellent ;commentateur :Asconius; Pedianus, de. 
-Padoue, qui avait penninn ct esas. connu sés compatriotes 

Rider uigeot tol peal RSL. 6. etuopeib,ol sildug hws: 


if fe r) ale @ Bok. 4 
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an A filoni is, ( e re Ege. end irino, frag- 
baeeng = ten hb tres. BBall ee ele et “ad_al alias 
Til as quatuor. editas A mentaris 48 ani S$), Que 
Ane Asconit Poldiani. schol 1a Tage saa Be ine dia 
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videntur,.excerpta commentario deperdito. ejusdem Asconii, Pe- 
diani.ad alias, rursus,. quatuor Ciceronrs editas ,.orationes, 
Onmnia.ex antiquissims MSS. cum critics notis. edebat Angelus 
Maius, etc.. Mediolani, .typis Jo, Pirota. 1814, 7n-8v0. 179, PP: 


SM: Majo avait continué ses recherches'avec plus ‘d’ar- 
deur’; et votis aterum Fortuna respondit:° U) s’offrit asa vue 
un beau manuscrit en parchemin'de la bibliothéque du 
couvent de Bobbio, qui contenait la traduction Latine des 
actes du Concile de Calcédoine. Mais ce manuscrit était 
aussi un palimpseste, dont le texte offrait encore des fragmens 
de discours de Cicéron. Peu de mois suffirenta Vardeur 
de M. Majo pour déchifirer et. pour copier tous ces frag- 
mens; mais il lui en cofta davantage pour les mettre en 
ordre, car labsurdissimus codicis corruptor, se souciant fort 
peu de Cicéron, en cousant ensemble les feuilles pour y 
écrire ses actes ‘du concile, les avait entiérement'embrouil- 
lées, ' Maloré ces difficultés, M. Majo ’parvint'a’ metres au 
jour’ le trésor que ce dédale renfermait. 


“AV « M. Cornelii. F rontonis opera. inedila, cum epistolis item 
ineditis, Antonii Pii,,M. Aurelii,.,.L. V eri, et Appiani, mec nox 
aliorum veterum fragmentis.. dnvenit et. commentario, previo 
notisgue,alustravit. A, Maius, .etc, Lidebltilha digs 
1815.,2.vol..in-8v0. 678 pp: 


Avec ce quatriéme ouvrage, les éditions commencent a 
étre plus belles. Toutes sortent des presses de lImpri- 
merie Royale, sont embellies de gravures, et offrent a V’ceil 
cette élégance typographique dont elles sont si dignes. 
Tl s’agit ici, encore une fois, d’un palimpseste originairement 
de la bibliothéque de Bobbio. L’auteur, Fronton, était 
natif de Cirta, en Afrique, et précepteur de Mare: Auréle. 
Les ‘lettres que’ renferme™ cet ouvrage sont 'adressées a 
Antonin le pieux, & Marc-Auréle ‘le ‘ philosophe; ‘a son 
épouse la belle impératrice ' Faustine, a’'son ‘collégue' ‘L. 
Verus, ‘a Phistorien Appien ; autres lettres sont écrites 
par ces illustres personnages qui tous chérissaient I’ auteur: 
Lintérét qu’elles offrent est d’autant plus grand, que les 
traces historiques qui nous vor de: cés tems’ sous ead 
que’ ‘eflacées, | : ee || fi 


iS .Q. Aurelii: Senanabhe V.C. octo. ora ationum omen 
partes... Invenit’ notisque. declaravit is Matus, stb 
reciis typis,' 1815, in-8v0., 84 pages... q apo sldsnacbies 


de LAbbé Angelo Majo. oi, Siu 


Symmaque était, vers la fin du quatriéme siécle, le plus 
illustre' sénatéur paien de Yancienne Rome, sous des empe- 
reurs Chrétiens. Les péres de léglise, Ambroise, Augus 
tin, Jéréme, Grégoire, Chrysostéme, etc., étaient ses con 
temporains. ‘Tout ce qui date de cette époque de histoire 
Romaine, est important, pour, nous,,,,Le tréne impérial 
était transféré,a Constantinople;,la majorité du. peuple. et 
des soldatsoavaient quittéleurs,pénates, et,les grandes. 
familles; avaient, déja commencé.a en faire autant... Les: 
additions: que le titre \de cet ouvrage annonce, sont, des 
variantes du panégyrique de Pline, qui se trouvaient, dans: 
lepméme manuscrits eo oh yo" 2h 


Vi. M. Accii Plauti Fragmenta inedita, item ad P. Teren- 
tium commentationes et picture inedite. Inventore A. Maio, 
iibliothece -Ambrosiane a LL. Or. Mediolani, regiis typis,, 


in-Sv0, .67 pages. _ 


Encore, un) palimpseste; comme le précédent;. il contient: 
une partie de la traduction Latine, de. l’Ancien. Testament, 
apparemment du septiéme siécle; elle se trouvait. écrite 
sur un manuscrit: de seize comédies de Plaute déja con- 
nues, et d’un fragment de deux feuilles de la piéce perdue,. | 
la Valse (Vidularia), M. Majo publie provisoirement. 
cette découverte avec quelques autres fragmens ét'variantes ; 
mais, il fait espérer qu’avec le tems, il pourra donner, a- 
Vaide de ce: manuscrit, une nouvelle édition de Plaute,. 
enti¢érement refondue.s > paid ough 


VIL. "Ioalou Adyoc megt rot Kacwwdpov xaypou. Isaét oratio de 
hereditate Cleonymi, nunc primum dupla auctior, inventore et. 
interprete A. Maio. Mediolani, regiis typis, 1815. in-Svo. 
07. pages. a: Aaa rs 


Iszeus, ‘l'un des deux rhéteurs d’Athénes, était disciple 
d’Isocrate} et le: maitre de Demosthénes.. Un de ses dis- 
cours, de Meneclis hereditate, fut. mis au jour, il ya trente 
ans,,en ‘Angleterre! - M, Majo.l’a trouvé aussi dans la bi- 
bliothéque: Ambroisienne ; mais, il.n’en, a publi¢ que les 
meilleures ;wariantes.), Lae. diseours, de, Cleonym, hereditate 
est) de la:moitié;plus considérable,que-.celui,que nous. con- 
naissons déja. D’aprés le catalogue de Bandini, M.Majo, 
présume que le manuscrit de ce discours, qui se trouve a 
Florencé, et le manuscrit No. 2989de la: bibliothéque de 
Paris, doivent ‘étre également complets. N’est-il pas im- 
pardonnable que, pendant*les trois’ siécles et demi qui se 


: 
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sont écoulés depuis l'invention deVimpriserie;: dJes:éditeurs. 
des anciens’1’aient pas) encdre!mis,a:»profit: toutes;les 
ressources que letir offrent les bililiothéques,\ pour rehdre 
plus complets’ ces ‘modéles | immortels; de ja-pensée et du 
got?! M. Mujo, en°faisant: cette remarque,; recommande & 
ses| compaittiotes l'étude des auteurs)Grees; | ‘et le critique 
judicieux de‘ Vienne’ observe, a cétte occasion, -que,,sil 
est vrai que les écoles des pays Protestans,en Allemagne, 
en*Hollande,® et en Angleterre;:sorent supérieures ¢ a, celles 
des! pays Catholiques)! i faut /Vattribuer@& de que Jes. der- 
niers ‘attachent: pts eb iota saben me eg aux finde 
seer 7 Go s) 


T.) Bspioriou, grdoodgou eyes pas, 00 
se FHV apyny.  Lhemistit. philosophi ¢ orati qui us 
ob ob susceptam fuerat vituperatus. eS ‘et 
interprete A. Maio« itedslabyes ipa typiss bia sen-Bo. 
ras) pages. 7 
*'Themistius était contemporain aes sptiattads, asi ir ee 
été ‘question plus haut, ‘ét, comme celui-ci;*ilétait ‘paién. 
Le a de Yéglise,: Grégoire dé Nazianzeé;’ était’ Son Ccon- 
diseiplé, son Correspondant, ét’'son admirateur. Tl jouis- 
sait de lestime des empereurs Chrétiens, ‘seus’ lesquels if 
occupait' des places, ets quicne ‘s’‘offensaient pas qu'un 
paien Tés‘exhortét 4latolérance:) Dans le neuviémesiécle,’ 
on ‘eonnaissait de lui trente-six discours, dont trois.ont été 
perdusys M.. Majo en a retrouvé un; quwil communique 
ieioavecun préambule inédit du-vingtiéme discours, et des 
fragmens qui remplissent deux lacus - 0 ns ate 
neuyieme: et trente-troisiéme. zi 


Tx ~Atowyeton,. “AMxapyaccéng “Puainys fast ita T0 
mexph robbs. zarsimoyta. Dionysit Halicarnasser Romanorum, 
antiquitatum ; pars. hactenus desiderata, : NUNC denique, ope codicum 
Ambrosianorum, ab A, Maio, quantum, licutt, restituta. Opus, 
Francisco ..T., Augusto sacrum, Mediol laut, teat. typiss 
1816, 219 pages... eieinlice vibenisatyes 


“Denys:d’ Halivakannie ttaitcc au ‘aiache: a Douguaindl me 
s'était! établi dans la capitale, pour:donner.a.son-talent une 
sphére:plus'étendue.; Comme» Pelybe; il.woulait:faire con- 
cevoir auxiRomains qu’ils n’étaient redevables:de, lempire: 
dwmonde:qu aleurs institutions. di ayvait) traeé,leur-his=, 
toiré;:depuis:la fondationiée Rome, sous lé-titte a Antiquités. 
Roinaines; «De ces‘ ouvragés, ‘en -vingt. livresy nouns ne,« con-. 
naissons méme pas enti¢érement les onze premiers. Quel- 


wide TAbbE:Angelo Majo. ss. AZ 


ques fragmens°des (autres) seulement, nous ont été con-» 
servés dans! les'extraits:de'lempereur ‘Constantin, «de: Vir - 
tutibus eb Vitis, etes'oMais Etienne'de Byzance, qui écri- - 
vait dans Jeccinquitme siécle; fait: mention d'un abrégé ide 

cet ouvrage;et, dans le neuviéme siécle, “Photius l’avait 

hi’en' ema livres: 'Ces“indices déterminérent'M.Majo a 

faire des recherches’ dans labibliothéque Ambroisienne, . 
pour trouvericet'abrégé: | [en découvrit deux manuscrits 

dw ‘quatorziéme et du quinziéme siécles, tous les:deux'sur 

dw papier) mal conservés,: et 'remplis: dei lacunesy « Il-en 
donne; dans le présent:ouvrage en neuf livres, la partie qui 

commence la ow finit le livre onziéme du grand ouvrage ; 
il y intercale les extraits de Constantin. De cette maniére, . 
nous possédons aujourd'hui tous les vingt livres de Denys, 
quoique dans un état trés défectueux. wake kl camokals 


LOPE 
a 


Xe Dirwyvog rods Loudalou megh Aperijs, xaloray TauTyg ym heays' 
Philonis Judai de Virtute ejusque partibus. Invenit.et-anter- 
pretatus est A,,Maius » prepoutur dissertatio cum, descripiigne 
librorum aliquot incogmitorum Philonis,. cumgque pariibus non- 
nullis chronjci, inediti Eusebit Pamphili, et aliorum operum 
nolitia e codicibus, drmeniacis,petila,. Mediolam, regus typts,, 
1B1G, iB P0108 PACES") erysiegeis ach omites'l ab die: 

idb's’est:trouvé plus tard que, dans le titre: du:manuserit,’ 
Votivrage'reol &peryig avait été faussement attribué»a: Philon, ; 
etique le-méme ouvrage était déja publié, d’aprés un;antre> 
manuscrit; comme une production de George Gemistus,: 
Quant aux manuscrits Arméniens, dont le titre :fait;men=:. 
tion, ils‘méritent unevattention particuliére. = 6 2nonress. 

Il existe, 4 Venise, une congrégation d’ecclésiastiques: 


Yn th 


ses trésors” philologiques: » M. «Majo! y trouva; iiew)effet, ; 
beaucoup d’ouvrages inédits de'Philon; mais nen pas:celui': 
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quiilcherchait,, DLy,trouva,aussi-la.traduetion de Ja,Chro-, 
nique,.d’Eusébe,., et d’antres; ounrages:Grecs que; nons ne. 
connaissons pas en Joriginal,, Oestraductions.datent, lac 
plupart, du cinquiéme siécle, particuliérement. du régne 
de’ Théodose; et’ lorsque® PArménie, ‘sous le patriatche | 
Isaac,:et son digne soutien Mesrob, l’inventeur des carac- 
teres’ Arméniens, avait devant elle la’ perspective d'une’ 
civilisation graduelle. Des, hommes qui chérissaient les 
lettres, avaient. été -envoyés, a Athénes,,a, Alexandrie, a 
Constantinople, pour, agrandirda,sphére,,de leurs connais-) 
sances, et ¢’est par -eux,-que les traductions, dont il,s’agit. 
ici,ont été faites... Vers ce-méme tems lauteur Arménien,: 
Moise,de Choréne, écrivait, dans sa.langue matermelle, les: 
ouvrages. qu’en. 1736 les deux fréres Whiston ont,fait con- | 
nattre. en’ Angleterre, et dont Zohrab, fera..incessamment, 
paraitre une édition plus,.compléte,.d’aprés un manuscrit) 
Arménien, qu'il découvrit; en 1791, a Lemberg, ot.réside. 
un! archevéque: de'sa nation. 11 obtint Ja permission de 
prendre ce manuscrit avec lui, 4 Venise, pour le ‘copier-a: 
sonraise:, ues:lacunes qui ‘s’y trouvaient, ont été .remplies: 
ensuite, d’aprés un. autre manuscrif, de. Constantinople.. 
Celui-ci date de 1258, tandis que le manuscrit de Lemberg’ 
est de 1296. La traduction méme parait avoir été faite 
dans ‘te ‘cinquiéme  siécle, et peut-étre ne lattribuerait-on 
pas"a tort ‘au ‘célébre Moise de Choréne.. Elle fait “con-. 
naitre treize ouvrages de Philon. De huit de ces ouvrages,. 
les; originaux, Grecs sont perdus. On sait, au reste; )que 
Philon. était. Juif,. et..vivait,..dans Je. premier siécle, a 
Alexandrie..  Ses,.ouvrages sont. trés importans pour les. 
théologiens. Quant a la Chronique d’Eusébe, nous. en 
parlerons plus bas. . . 
XIo Mopdvelov giroregou meds Mapxéaarav. . Rorphyri philo- 
sophe, ad ‘hanecHadh Invenit, interpretatione notisque decla- 
rawit: A. Maiusi. Accedit, ejusdem Porphyrit pocticum frag-. 
mentum. Mediolanis regis typis, 1816..2n-8v0. 76. pages. 

‘Le’ philosophe'Porphyre, natif de Syrie, était disciple 
d’Origéne, chrétien; et de’ Longin et Plotin, paiens. Peu, 
de Bey nombreux ‘écrits. nous sont connus. -On-sait que: 
l’Empereur Constantin’a fait détruire son‘ ouvrage' contre les. 
Chrétiens, ouvrage important' pour Phistoire’ ecclésiastique. 
Liéprésent’ fragment. dur Bicbtits ou Traité; que Por- 
phyre adresse a sa femme . Marcella, se ‘trouvait datis un 
des’ manuscrits' qui- Ont fourni, A “M.°Majo;, les fragmens. 
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de ‘Denys d'Halicainasse.: Le ’ fragment poétique’ que 
Véditeur! joint ici; est du ‘dixiéme livre d'un poéme sur he 
philosophie- des: oracles; bsp méme: auteurs ©. 


XIL,, a AAS ane 13. “Sibyl. libra. xiv. * Sen ress et inter 
prete, er aig.,., Additur sextus liber..et pars octavi, cum 
multa, vocum, et. versuum. warietate.. » Matin aatin neBtee Le 
1817. in-8v0. bdy pages. . : 


Dans lVavant-propos de‘cette satbiiontth, M. Majo ex- 
pose,en peu de mots, toutes les recherehes qui ont été 
faites au sujet des livres‘des'sibylles: ' Selon le grammairien 
Servius;'les oracles“ sibyllins,au' nombre dedeux mille, 
furent briilés “par -Auguste,’ lorsqu’il était) grand pontife. 
Une centaine de ‘ces oracles avaient été conservés ; on'en 
connait ‘huit imprimés: ~“M. Majo. a’ joint ici, a Voriginal 
du‘ quatorziéme, ‘une’ élégante traduction Latine, dans‘la 
méme ‘mesure. ‘Le manuscrit: sur lequel ‘ce livre''a été 
transcrit, renfermait en outre tout le sixiéme livre, ét la 
partie: du huitiéme qui contient les acrostiches ‘sur le Christ: 
Et, comnie le texte du manuscrit différe beaucoup du°texte 
inyprimé, M- teh vipetine es ad ici Voriginal, satis: * a 
de: version.’ 


XIU. Itinerariuim Alexandri, ad C onstantium. eAidiaies 
Constantini M. filium, edente nunc primum cum, notis A, , Ney 
Mediolani, regiis;typis, 1817. in-8vox 100. pages. 5 


XIV. Julit Valerii, ‘res gestae Alexandri Macedonis; Hak? 
late ex Hisopo Greco, prodeunt nunc primum: edente, notisque’ 
illustrante A. Maio. Mediolani, regus typis, leet “WSO. 
270 pages. 


Ces deux ouvrages se trouvaient dans un méme manus- 
crit du cinquiéme siécle... Selon la dédicace du. premier, 
Vauteur anonyme avait fait des» recherches sur les‘ cant 
pagnes d’Alexandre et de Trajan dans lOrient; a occasion | 
des préparatifs de guerre de-’empereur. Constantin contre 
les Perses,,,. La partie qui traite dela campagne.de ‘Trajan, 
est apparemment, perdue pour, toujours, a UF: “présent, Qu, 
vrage,ne.contient que.la campagne d: “Alexandre... L auteur, 
paien , parait.. avoir été. contemporain, de. ‘Symmaque.., et 
d’Ammien Marcellin; iy et,. quoiqi il se, rencontre souvent) 
avec; Arrien, plusieurs. des. fadts av a TADROH? ont, .un, (Caz) 
ractére. d’originalité. 

ake autre, ouyrage doit, dtre re ancien, puisqu ‘i parle "Ya: 
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tHiple de’Sérapis'd) Mtoxandie Stal us toiibeau!d’ Alexani- 
dre, comme deéhe y8e86Kisfantes? 2 auteur bt! Te otradue- 
Leuto tous jes deux, paiens,. étaient, < suk fe ty erigi- 
Page aA frique, | le DEN Pier mblable amen A AJéxan- 

rit, FARES CRE CREED, ressenible. Bee tCOR a Ja 
Pe bolt connue de V’hist oire 1 Tpmanes ane 4 le prelus magni 
Alexandri Macedonis ; pais je Latin de Jul ius Valerius 
est tieilleur; ‘et. ¢ *e8t pour Cela qué “Me°Majo'a’ fugé cet 


“ouvrage ‘dighé etre pi fee ub atrseqant soq 19 


29D. o9Fs D gl-s110a9t) ab 29 tvs” 
oT POW 9 Mh ‘Pullii: Onbnitis sexcorationum«partes;antenositaa 
aptatends inedité scum iantiquos inter pretex;ante; nestrame item 
atatem inedito, qui videtur Asconius)Pedianus;:ad:Tullianas 
, Septem on orationes. Accedunt scholia minora velera. | ditiv al- 
Yera,"< quam “ad . codices’ ‘Ambrosianos recensutt, em: ndavet, et 
-auxit, “ac descriptione Codicum CXEIX,’ ‘vita Ciceronis abiis- 
“que additamentis instruxit. A, “Mai s satan rene 
“1817. ‘372 Pde SE he ue kal | 


ag’ est: la deuxidme . ‘édition ul @ oni a He 


Sta 8. 
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augmentée, ¢ 
dene ouvrages II. et Lil., ci-dessts’ indiqués. cod. Majo, 
aprés avoir de nouveau comparé les manuscrits, a rétabli 
plus de cent. ‘passages, tant dans Te texte dé'Cicéron; “que 
adans1lecommentaire, et iba: enti¢rement: refonduzses notes. 
‘Tbmeveroit pas:que les Jacunes:qui restent dans de-texte 
si | jamais-étre:remplies;: puisqueles: recherchésoqu?il 
aifaites’& cet.égard sur les:cent quarante-neuf manuscrits 
de la Lela ne Ambroisienne; ont été: Inizacinewseso é 


XML, , Philonis diided de: Conk esto, eb de. colendis, paren- 
ini cum brevi. scripto. de Jona... _Editore . MC atIBIRNG A. 
ibis -Mediolani, negus. typis, 1818... an-8v0, 56. PES: cc 


°"Mi"Majo; én faisant une’ excursion’ a Florétice,’ eiiiteta; 
“ald fa bibliotheque Médicis, un manuscrit dé Philon; du 
“douzitme  siécle, avec Pédition ‘publiée ei en Angletért re par 
“Mangey. °Quoign ué cette édition soit 1a plus ne ia des 
‘eetivres : ‘de ‘ce /philosophe ‘juif,” elle serie Ta pas det : 
ivrages" qi ‘sé frouvune Walls 16. re te laity Ue colen 
spevehDeds faisant ' artie dé son gr ane des prem Str le 
‘décalbgueé, autre’ ee he “fet 
aes Pfr 


| ts i la terre eancan ie io at 

‘dans Jé'traité’d e fests 1 “ae et 
aay Ain conte “i Sac 50. 

“Gree, dccomp né'?a version. acne rot 
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psdololeaFa. LAbbE: Angelo, Majo... ¢ Ql 


tiques, ‘bIbajoute}a;la;fin anifragment.du: manuscrit, smd 
nien de “ey ereorwasny ae erica Da: OAs dommoa stb 
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ois Majo fitrcette secoukert, 3 Vérone, pte un. 1 manus- 
‘crit palimpseste du neuvieme, siécle, ot J’on,a transcrit, les 
ceuvres de Grégoire-le-Grand sur un Virgile, avec des 
scholies::du:quatriéme: ‘siécle, «.L’éditeur:ne\ doiine ici. que 
‘les scholies i inconnues; ay gonient A ei SOME DA NS ES, 

| dos’ notes: st Rina Bteusnogk. xvishiy. ip. potshont. sngtods 


SV “Eysebii “Pamphili Se ie cabs a ‘bhri 
dito. . - Opus: ‘er. aigano codice a: “doctore Johanne Zokrabo, 
callegat.. Armeniaci Veneliarum ‘alumno,. diligenter ‘expressum 
et castigatum Angelus Maius et Joh. Zohrabus nunc. primum 
conjunctis curtis -Latinitate donatum notisque illustratum, additis 
‘Greecis: reliquiis, ediderunt. nana laas aa Ayphay: ‘1818, 
(yiber prior J, Aneato VB pp. 9 111 » xuob 


SIGE 
op Xd “Eusebii. chronicorum canonum, 108 alter, ekee st 


stam: dixiémearticle;-en’ parlant d’un ouvrage) de Philon, 
nous°avons donné quelques); détails: sur da congrégation 
d’ecelésiastiques Arméniens Venise, ‘sur les manuserits 
précieux’ que’ cette: congrégation possede,' et sur les liai- 
sons intimes ‘que le méme ouvrage de Philon a fait maitre 
entre les deux savans philologues Majo et Zohrab. C'est 
‘& cette hetireusé rencontre que le-monde: littétaire’ doit la 
‘publication de ‘cet ouvrage, si important pour histoite en 
genéral; mais plus particuliérement pour Vhistoire eceélési- 
-astique. Eustbe était le favori du: premier empereur 
(Chrétien; et il chérissait tellement les. sciences, .qu il de- 
»manda;.a. Constantin, pour toute grace, le libre usage des 
atchiyes,.de Vempire.... Le. célébre chronique, de ce savant 
-archeyéque,. ,Vebeee de.ses immenses travaux, estén, deux 
livres,.dont; le: PESTER était, perdu,, et.le second. ne.nous 
etait GB AB quwimpartaitement, par. une. traduction inter- 
»polee, de Saint Saplie et par quelques fragmens de. Lori- 
5! goal Greg “gui, ont, é1¢, cons acting la, chronique du 
pe Haste, paneate: i oe fut, er 1 quun., Arm nénien, 

aiorgio, di, Giocaunt,. dseantite a. af one ae 
iso 
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George & lui copier le manuscrit, qui, écrit sur parchemin, 
paraissait étre du onzi¢éme ‘ou du douziéme siécle. Le 
cachet du manuscrit porte le nom‘d dun patriarche Grégoire: 
-Gregorius catholicus Armeniorum.,.Qmsait.quelAgménie a 
eu plusieurs patriarches de ce nom. Ja. public tion. de 
cette découverte en langue’ ‘Arménienne avait ‘rencontré 
bien des diflicultés, et. peut- -&tre fiit-elle encore restée long- 
‘tems ignorée, si Zohrab n ‘avait pas pris la résolution Waller 
‘trouver, avec son manuscrit; le philologue Majo, 4 Milan. 
Nous avons déja annencé, ‘dans Te*sécond volume de la 
Revue Encyclopedique (p. 175),: la publication, ert langite 
Latine,.du premier volume.de cette chronique ;-et nous 
attendons que le second volume nous soit, ee 
pour rendre..a la fois compte, de.teut louvrage. 7 
Les autres. ouvrages. que. nous devrons aux: socherahes 
assidues de M. Maio, et_qui vont successivement E Para 
sont: . : “arty (RO Jasves TH. Gavswo. 


xX, 2. Didnt Atiipnaie marmorum “et Yingorum: quo- 
rumvis mensure, Greece ex” Ambrosiano codiice, cum Latina 
editoris interpretatione et notis. avin ti | 


XXB. Des  fragmens: od’ Hore, avec einquante-hait ne 
@apres un-anceen.manuscrit: du: cinguieme: sitelesvotg oF Iga 


“XXII. Enjin, le complement de la traduction REE de 
la Bible @ Uifilas, du quatriéme. siecle, @apres-un manuscrit 
palimpseste de la bibliotheque Ambroisienne... Les caractéres 
Gothiques pour cette edition sont nouvellement Sondus,.. 


Nous terminerons cet article en rappelant que’ M. Majo 
a exprimé le désir que la langue Arménienne devinttobjet 
des études de-nos.OGrientalistes, non moins que les langues 
-Arabe, Persanne, Cophte,: Syriaque, et autres, Le. criti- 
que de Vienne applaudit a cette idée, et ajoute que la 
France posséde: le: moyen le -plus heureux de la réaliser, 
en mettant,.a.profit,les ressources de sabelle bebliotheque 


Ph les lumuerea: wes ses, Savans Arienty listen: Isa dd 
: , ip ML. bee HENRICHS. 


ites Ceci s'adresse_naturellement,a ott Mn Cerbied, professeur io ames 
a l’Ecole ‘des langues Orientales, établie prés. la bibliothéque. du Roi. 
Ce savant professeurne néglige tien de ce qui peut contribuer aTillustra- 
tion‘de son idiéme*paternel» 'Nous avons sous les Yeux un travail étendu 
-quwil a, fait sur da;grammaire Arménienney’ Nous regrettons que les 
pores eR DARN Ge me notre recueil.ne ahious, pernettent,pas diy. ansérer 

’ouvrage de erbie ul ne urrait é ustement)a recié qu ry 
les Orienitalistes. (N, d, 8 # CATDSARREPOHP RRIAES, AUIS 
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oc] sO big mote di “took / 
| herodrwy evbopeds peowvFervery. ovdEy, oF 
Was the unqualified reply which Strepsiades. in ‘the Nea 
of Aristophanes made to the interrogations of the renowned So- 
crates; who, in*his readiness ‘to'eonimunicate suitable informa- 
tion to his new disciple, urged him) to declare what species of 
learning would ‘be the most: P subservient to his designs— 
morepe mepl pet pwy,————F ‘bublpeiv. # 
Howele: irrelevant or unimportant an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Greek Metre or Rhythm might have been deemed 
by that worthy personage, it is.a matter of regret,.that. there 
should yet be persons so warped by prejudice, who so.much un- 
dervalue the important study of Prosody. ‘That it is important, 
and, indeed’ highly. so, it would be misapplication of time to 
attempt to prove, since ‘all classical scholars of eminéiice, in’ every 
age and. nation, have deemed a knowledge of Metre altogether 
indispensable to the proper understanding. and appreciation of 
the Classical Poets. ‘There are, it is true, those i in whose estima- 
tidn the labors even of a Dawes or a Bentley are vain and unpro- 
fitable, and who affect to regard all verbal criticism as laborious 
trifling. “ We are, however, gratified by the pleasing conviction, 
that the taste for: ‘classical literature is daily increasing, and ‘that 
‘the immortal authors of Athens and Rome are from age to age 
adyancing in reputation. Excellent editions of the works of all 
the Classics are continually proceeding from the press ; and it 
must be confessed, that the youthful student of the present'age 
enjoys the tnost splendid advantages. “But'to return. | * 
_ Mr. Webb has here presented the public with the Elements 
of Greek Prosody and Metre, a compilation professed to be 
made. from. the-best authorities, He has, contrary to the usual 
custom of grammarians, ‘given his rulés i tn English ; a5 if is. for 
the Metrical ‘Tyro ‘alone, he “observes in, the. “preface, thatthe 
work 3 is intended,; ‘although, by. adopting this plany he haslimited 
its circulation: to has/own country. ©The compiler, it indy’ be 
reasonably: ‘expected} ‘should “arrive as° nearly | as possible’ at_per- 
fection, since the difficulties which he has to ‘surmount: are com- 
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paratively trifling, as the labor of selecting alone‘devolves upon 
him. In justice to Mr. W. we must observe, that he has 
acquitted himself well. As in the perusal of his book we 
have not met with any observations, but such as have been 
before repeatedly advanced, any critical remarks from us will | 
not be expected. ‘The method displayed in the arrangement of 
the rules is very convenient, as reference can so easily be made. 
Indeed, Mr. W’s publication may be safely recommended to the 
notice of the student of Greek Metre, who will find (what is of 
great importance) the subject treated in a clear and compre- 
-hensive manner. | 


ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue following passage occurs in the late Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Observations and Reflections made in the course of a Journey 
through France, Italy, and Germany, London, 1789. Some 
of your readers will thank me for recommending it to their 
attention. Few authors now living, and fewer authoresses, 
are capable of a similar display of erudition in so small a 
compass. 


Oxford, 14 June, 1821. P. £. 


The collection of antiquities belonging to the Philharmo- 
nic Society [at Verona] is very respectable; they reminded 
me of the Arundel marbles at Oxford, and I saidso. * * * I 
will confess however, if they please, that our original treaty 
between Mardonius and the Persian army, at the end of 
which the Greek general Aristides, although himself a Sa- 
bian, attested the sun as witness, in compliance with their 
religion. who worshipped that luminary, at least held it in 
the highest veneration, as the residence of Oromasdes the 
good principle, who was considered by the Magians as for 
ever clothed with light; I will consider that, I say, if they 
insist upon it, as a marble of less consequence than the last 
will and testament of an old Spartan, which is shown at Ve- 
rona, and which they say disposes of the iron money used 
during the first of many years that the laws ‘of Lycurgus 
lasted. Vol. 1. p. 122, 123 ied 
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29: Pas Muevis -of the Egyptians was held by some to be the 
mystic father of Apis ;* and as the one has the dise upon: his head; 
and was kept in the City of the Sun, while the other is distinguish; 
ed by the crescent,” it.is-probable: that. the one-was the emblem of 
the divine power acting through the sun; and the other, of it act- 
ing through, the moon, 0 r(what was the same) through the sun by 
night. Apis, however, held the highest rank, he.being exalted by 
the superstition of that superstitious people into something more 
than a mere symbol, and supposed to be a sort of incarnation of the 
Deity in a particular animal, revealed to them at his birth by cer- 
tain externalmarks, which announced, his having been miraculously 
conceived by means of a ray from, Heayen.3 Hence, when found, 
hg, was received by the whole nation. with every possible testimony 
joy and gratulation, and treated in a manner worthy of the 
exa ted character bestowed on him;* which was that, of the terres- 
trial i image or representative « of Osiris 35 in whose statues the re- 
mains of the animal symbol may be traced.° 
30. Their neighbours the Arabs appear to have sorbed their 
god under the same image, though their religion was more simple 
and pure than that of any Heathen nation of antiquity, except the 
Persians, and perhaps ‘the: Scythians.. They acknowledged only 
the male and female; orjactive and passive powers of creation ; the 
former of whom» they: called Urotalt;7 a name, which evidently 


' §O Se ev “HAtorroAer cassis rs oe Mveuw wadaud ra (Ogipidos Se tepor, 
eviot de Kat Tov Amos TaTepa vourCoucr) peras col, Kar SevTepas EXEL Tas META TOV 
Amy. Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. — 2 See Tab. Isiac. &c. 

3 ‘O de Amis obros 6 Exaos yiverar wooXos ex Boos, hris ouKeTt oin TE ‘yiveTat Es 
yaoTepa adAoy BarAcabat.yovov. AryumTio: Be Aeyouvor gedas ext THY Bouv eK TOV 
oupavou KaT Lo KEW Kal phy Sie TOUTOY TLKT ELV Tov SI _ Herodot. lib. iii, c. 28. 

© 1b, Co arene 

S Ev Se Meuger Beat 2 TOY sree ‘OvTa THS eketvou (Tav Oowpidos) Wuxns: 
Plutarch. de Is. et Osite - peg 

6 See plate i ii. vol. i. of the "Select, ‘Specimens, where. “the horns of ‘the bull are 
signified in the disposition “of the” hair. tov Amdos, és eoriy 6 @UTos Kat bree 
Strab. 1. xvii. a ETD 

7 Atovvooy Se Pew mouvoy Kat THY Oupareny ryeovr aus cut repens ovat oe row 
pev Atovvooy Ovpotadt. Heros lot. lib. iii. "Cage 
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alludes to the urus. Herodotus calls him Bacchus, as he does the 
female deity, celestial Venus; by which he means no more 
than that they were personifications of the attributes, which the 
Greeks worshipped under those titles. 

31. The Chinese have still a temple called the Palace of the 
horned Bull;* and the same symbol is worshipped in Japan, and 
all over Hindostan.? In the extremity of the West it was, also, 
once treated with equal honor; the Cimbrians having carried a 
brazen bull with them, as the image of their god, when they over- 
ran Spain and Gaul;? and the name of the god Thor, the Jupiter 
of the ancient Scandinavians, signifying in their language a bull; as 
it does likewise in the Chaldee.* In the great metropolitan temple 
of the ancient northern hierarchy at Upsal, in Sweden, this god 
was represented with the head of a bull upon his breast ;> and on an 
ancient Phenician coin, we find a figure exactly resembling the 
Jupiter of the Greeks, with the same head on his chair, and the 
words Baal Thurz, in Phoenician characters, on the exergue.® In 
many Greek, and in some Egyptian monuments, the bull is repre- 
sented in ant attitude of attack, as if striking at something with his 
horns ;7 and at Meaco in Japan, the creation of the world, or 
organization of matter, is represented by the Deity under the 
image or symbol of a bull breaking the shell of an egg with his 
horns, and animating the contents of it with his breath ;° which 
probably explains the meaning of this attribute in the Greek and 
Aigyptian monuments; the practice of putting part of a composi- 
ee a the whole being common in symbolical writing.? 

. In most of the Crean and Roman statues of the bull, that 
we ilvs seen, whether in the character of Muevis or Apis, of both 
which many are extant of a small size in bronze, there is a hole 
upon the top of the head between the horns, where the disc or 
crescent, probably of some other material, was fixed :'° for as the 
inystical or symbolical was engrafted upon the old elementary wor- 


} Hist. gén. des Voyages, t. vi. p. 452. 

2 Recherches sur les Arts de la Gréce, &c. _ 3 Plutarch. in Mario. 

4 In the Pheenician it signified a cow. 

OOP yap of bowxes thy Bovy Kadovew. Rib ees in Sylla, c. 17. 

> Ol. Rudbeck. Atlantic. pt, ii. c. 5. p. 300. fig. 28., and p. 321, 338 and 9. 

6 Médailles de Dutens, P 1. The coin, still better moe is in the cabinet» 
of Mr. Knight. 

7 See coins of Thurium, Syractice, Tauromenium, Attabyrium, Magnesia, &e., 
and Denon Agypte, pl. exxxii. No. 1. 

8 Memorable Embassy to the Emperor of Japan, p. 283. 

2 See coins of Acanthus, Maronea, Eretria, &c. 

10 Five are in the cabinet of Mr. Payne Knight, one of which has the disc re- 
maining. 

Meratu de Twy ieepewy 65 Tov Alou KuKAos MEMIUNILEVOS EMETTL XPUTEOS. ETT de 7 
Sous ove opOn, adr’ ev youvact kemevn. Herodot. ii. 132. 
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ship, there is always alink of-connexion remaining between them. 
The Bacchus of the Greeks, as wellas the Osiris of the Zgyptians, 
comprehended the whole creative or generative power, and is 
therefore represented in a great variety of forms, and under a great 
variety of symbols, signifying his subordinate attributes. 

33. Of these the goat is one that most frequently occurs; and 
as this animal has always been distinguished for its lubricity, it 
probably represents the attribute directed to the propagation of or- 
ganized being in general.‘ The choral odes sung in honor of Bac- 
chus were called TPATQIAIAT, or goat-songs; and a goat was the 
symbolical prize given on the occasion; it being one of the forms 
under which the god himself had appeared.” ‘The fauns and 
satyrs, the attendants and ministers of Bacchus, were the same 
symbol more or less humanised ; and appear to have been peculiar 
to the Greeks, Romans, and Etruscans: for though the goat was 
among the sacred animals of the Agyptians, and honored with 
singular rites of worship at Mendes, we do not find any traces of 
these mixed beings in the remains of their art, nor in those of any 
other ancient nations of the East; though the Mendesian rites were 
admirably adapted to produce them in nature, had it been possible 
for them to exist ;? and the god Pan was there represented under 
such a form.* 

34. But notwithstanding that this first-begotten Love, or mystic 
Bacchus, was called the Father of gods and men, and the Creator 
of all things, he was not the primary personification of the divine 
nature ; Kpovos or Zevs, the unknown Father, being every where 
reverenced as the supreme and almighty. Inthe poetical mytho- 
logy, these titles are applied to distinct personages, the one called 
the Father, and the other the Son: but in the mystic theology, they 
seem to have signified only one being—the being that fills eternity 
and infinity.’ The ancient theologists appear to have known that 
we can form no distinct or positive idea of infinity, whether of 
power, space, or time; it being fleeting and fugitive, and eluding 


’ See Diodor. Sic. 1. i. c. 88. 
2 Apollodor. Biblioth. |. iii. c. 4. s. 3. 
3 Tuvast tporyos eusoryeto avapavdoyv. Herodot. ii. 46. 
4 Tpupovor re 5n Kat yAupovat of Cwypapat Tov Mavos twyaAua, KaTamep “EAAnves, 
cuyorpootwmov Kat TpayookeAea. Ibid. 
> “Opas roy thou Tovd areipoy ubepa 
Kat ynv weptE exovT’ bypais ev ayKaAais ; 
TOUTOY voutce Znv, Tov 8 iyyou @eor. 
. Eurip. apud Heraclid. Pontic. p. 441. ed. Gale. 
Kpovou d¢ kat Xpovov Aeyerat (6 Zeus) Sinxwy ef atwyos aTEppovos ELS ETEPOY ALWY ee 
Pseudo-Aristot. de Mundo, c. 7. This treatise is the work of some professed 
thetorician of later times, who has given the common opinions of his age in the com- 
mon language of a common declaimer; and by a strange inconsistency, attributed 
them to the deep, abstruse, condensed Stagirite. 
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the understanding by a continued and boundless progression. 
The only notion that we have of it, arises from the multiplication or 
division of finite things; which suggest the vague abstract notion, 
expressed by the word infinity, merely from a power, which we 
feel in ourselves, of still multiplying and dividing without end. 
Hence they adored the Infinite Being through personified attributes, 
signifying the various modes of exerting his almighty power; the 
most general, beneficial, and energetic of which being that univer- 
sal principle of desire, or mutual attraction, which leads to univer- 
sal harmony, and mutual co-operation, it naturally held the first 
rank among them. ‘‘ The self-created mind of the eternal Father,” 
says the Orphic poet, ‘‘ spread the heavy bond of Love through all 
things, that they..might endure for ever ;”* which heavy bond of 
love is noother than the EPQY HPQTOLONO® or mystic Bae- 
chus; to whom the celebration of the mysteries was therefore 
dedicated. 

35. But the mysteries were also dedicated to the female or pas- 
sive powers of production supposed to be inherent in matter.” 
Those of Eleusis were under the protection of Ceres, called by the 
Grecks AHMHTHP; that is, Mother Earth;? and, though the 
meaning of her Latin name be not quite so cbvious, it is in reality 
the same; the Roman C being originally the same letter, both in 
figure and power, as the Greek I’ ;* which was often employed asa 
mere guttural aspirate, especially in the old Aolic dialect, from 
which the Latin is principally derived. ‘The hissing termination, 
too, in the S belonged to the same: wherefore the word, which the 
Attics and Ionians wrote EPA, EPE, or ‘HPH, would naturally be 
written TEPEZ by the old Molics; the Greeks always accommo- 
dating their orthography to their pronunciation; and not, dike the 
i ee ee 

! Epya vonoas yap marpikos voos avroyevebAos 
Tlacw eveoreipev Secpov meptBpiin epwTos 
Ogpa TH TAVTA MEVEL XK POVOV ELS ATEPAVYTOV EPWTA. 
Fragm. Orphic. No. xxxviii. ed. Gesn. 

A fragment of Empedocles preserved by Athenagoras may serve as a comment 
upon these Orphic verses. Speaking of the elements which compose the world, he 
enumerates, ; 

Tlup kat bdwp kat yarn, Kat nepos nmLov wos, 
Kat piadin pera row. 
“H yap bAn Aoryov EXEL TPOS TA YiVOMEVA MAT POS (ws pnot TlAaTwy) Kat TiOnu ns 
oe) Be may e& ob ovoTacw exer yevveqevov. Plutarch. Symposiac. lib. ii. qu. 3. 
3 __Taurny TapaTAndiws Anuntpa Kadrewv, Boaxu wetareeions, dia Tov Xpovoy, T7s 
Aas To yap TaAraov ovopalecOar ynv untepa. Diodor. Sic. lib. i. s. 12. 
Myrnp pey:orn Satmovev OdveTio 
apiota, Ty weActva. Solon.in Brunck. Analect. vol. i. xxiv. 

Anuntnp Tapa to yn kat To wnTHP, Yn UNTHp. Etymol. Magn. See also 

Luciet. lib. V. v. 796. 


<a See Senatus-consultum Marcianum, and the coins of Gela, Agrigentum, and 
iC gium. 
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English and French, encambering their words with a number of 
useless letters. | 
36. Ceres, however, was not a personification of the brute mat- 
ter which composed the earth, but of the passive productive prin- 
ciple supposed to pervade it;* which, joined to the active, was 
held to be the cause of the organization and animation of its sub-: 
stance; from whence arose her other Greek name AHO, the 
Inventress. She is mentioned by Virgil, as the Wife of the omni- 
potent Father, Hther or Jupiter;? and therefore the same with 
Juno; who is usually honored with that title; and whose Greek: 
name ‘HPH signifies, as before observed, precisely the same.? The 
Latin name IUNO is derived from the Greek name AINNH, the 
female ZEYY or AIX; the Etruscan, through which the Latin 
received much ofits orthography, having no Dnor Q in its alphabet. 
The ancient Germans worshipped the same goddess under the 
name of Hertha ;* the form and meaning of which still remain in 
our word, Farth. Her fecundation by the descent of the active 
spirit, as described in the passage of Virgil before cited, is most 
distinctly represented in an ancient bronze at Strawberry Hill. 
As the personified principle of the productive power of the Earth, 
she naturally became the patroness of agriculture; and thus the 
inventress and tutelar deity of legislation and social order, which 
first arose out of the division, appropriation, and cultivation of 
the soil. | 
37. The Greek title seems originally to have had a more gene- 
ral signification: for without the aspirate (which was anciently 
added and omitted almost arbitrarily) it becomes EPE; and, by an 
abbreviation very common in the Greek tongue, PE or PEE; which, 
pronounced with the broad termination of some dialects, become 
PEA; and with the hissing one of others, PEL or RES; a word 
retained in the Latin, signifying properly matter, and figuratively, 
every quality and modification that can belong to it. The Greek 
has no word of such comprehensive meaning ; the old general term 
: being, in the refinement of their language, rendered more specific, 
and appropriated to that principal mass of matter, which forms 
the terraqueous globe ; and which the Latins also expressed by the 
same word united to the Greek article 77 epa—TERRA. 


PES SS et nS ce RE EEE RPE TEE ETE ETE WS AI AS NDE SES BT CGE ETI 


1 Officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur; 
Hec prebet causam frugibus, illa locum. bast 
Ovid. Fast. lib. i. v. 673. 
2 Tum pater omnipotens, fecundis imbribus A‘ther 
Conjugis in gremium lete descendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno conmixtus corpore, fetus. 
Georg. ii. 324. 
3 Tn wev eorw 4 ‘Hpa. Plutarch. apud Euseb. Prep. Evang, lib. iii. c. 1. 
Tac it. de Mor. Germanor. ; 
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38. The ancient word, with its original meaning, was, however 
retained by the Greeks in the personification of it: Rhea, the first 
of the goddesses, signifying universal matter, and being thence 
said, in the figurative language of the poets, to be the mother of 
Jupiter, who was begotten upon her by Time. In the same figu- 
rative language, Time is said to be the son of Oupavos, or Heaven 
that is, of the supreme termination and boundary, which appears to 
have been originally called co.ov, the hollow or vault; which the 
Latins retained in their word COLLUM, sometimes employed to 
signify the pervading Spirit, that fills and animates it. Hence 
Varro says that Celum and Terra ; that is, universal mind and 
productive body; were the great gods of the Samothracian 
mysteries; and the same as the Serapis and Isis of the later 
Egyptians; the Taautes and Astarté of the Pheenicians; and the 
Saturn and Ops of the Latians.*. The licentious imaginations of 
the poets gave a progenitor even to the personilication of the 
supreme boundary ovpavos; which progenitor they called AKMON, 
the indefatigable;* a_ title by which they seem to have 
meant perpetual motion, the primary attribute of the primary Being.* 

39. The allegory of Kpovos or Saturn devouring his own,chil- 
dren, seems to allude to the rapid succession of creation and destruc- 
tion before the world had acquired a permanent constitution ; 
after which Time only swallowed the stone: that is, exerted _ its 
destroying influence upon brute matter; the generative spirit, or 
vital principle of order and renovation, being beyond its reach. 
In conjunction with the Earth, he is said to.have cut off the geni- 
tals of his father, Heaven ;* an allegory, which evidently signifies 
that Time, in operating upon Matter, exhausted the generative 
powers of Heaven ; so that no new beings were created. 

40. The notion of the supreme Being having parents, though 
employed by the poets to embellish their wild theogonies, seems 
to have arisen from the excessive refinement of metaphysical theo- 
logy: a Being purely mental and absvlutely immaterial, having no 
sensible quality, such as form, consistence, or extension, can only 
exist, according to our limited notions of existence, in the modes 
of his own action, or asa mere abstract principle of motion. These 
modes of action, being turned into eternal attributes, and personi- 
fied into distinct personages, Time and Matter, the means of 
their existing, might, upon the same principle of personification, 
be turned into the parents of the Being to which they belong. 
Such refinement may, perhaps, seem inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of the early ages: but we shall find, by tracing them to 
their source, that many of the gross fictions, which Ts the 


' De Lingua Latina, lib. iv. s. 10. 2 Akamatos, akapwv, acuov, &e. 
3 See Phurnut. de Nat. Deor. c. 1. 4 Hesiod. Theog. 160. 
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credulity of the vulgar Heathens, sprang from abstruse philosophy 
conveyed in figurative and mysterious expressions. 

41. The elements Fire and Water were supposed to be those, in 
which the active and passive productive powers of the universe re- 
spectively existed ;' since nothing appeared to be produced without 
them; and wherever they were joined there was production of some 
sort, either vegetable or animal. Hence they were employed as the 
primary symbols of these powers on numberless occasions. Among 
the Romans, a part of the ceremony of marriage consisted in the 
bride’s touching them, as a form of consecration to the duties of 
that state of life, upon which she was entering.” Their sentence of 
banishment, too, was an interdiction from fire and water; which 
implied an exclusion from any participation in those elements, to 
which all organized and avimated beings owed their existence. 
Numa is said to have consecrated the perpetual fire, as the first of 
all things, and the soul of matter; which, without it, is motionless 
and dead.? Fires of the same kind were, for the same reasons, 
preserved in most of the principal temples both Greek and Barba- 
rian; there being scarcely a country in the world, where some 
traces of the adoration paid to it are not to be found.+ The pry- 
taneia of the Greek cities, in which the supreme councils were 
usually held, and the public treasures kept, were so called from 
the sacred fires always preserved in them. Even common fires 
were reputed holy by them; and therefore carefully preserved 
from all contagion of impiety. After the battle of Platza, they 
extinguished all that remained in the countries which had been 
occupied by the Persians, and rekindled them, according to the 


1 Quippe ubi temperiem sumpsere humorque calorque, 
Concipiunt: et ab his oriuntur cuncta duobus. 
Ovid. Met. i. 430. 

Evuviorarat Mev ovy Ta Cw, TA TE AAAG TavTa, Kat 6 avOpwmos, amo Svaiv> Siapopo.v 
ev Thy Suvauw, Tvupopow Se Thy Xpnow* Tupos Acyw kat Bdaros. Hippocrat. Arar. 
i,4, : 

To peyv yap mup Suvara: mavta Sia wayros Koa, To Se bdwp mavra Sia wayTos 
Opevar.—ro wey ovv mup Kat TO bdwp avTapKea cote Tact Sia TayTOS Es TO UHKLOTOV 
KaLTo eAakioTov w@oavtws. Hippocrat. Diet. i. 4. 

Ecepra 8 es avOpwrov Wuxn, mwvupos Kat sdaTos ovyKpnow eXovoa, moipav 
owuatos avOpwrov. Ib. s. 8. 

Tovro mayra, dia, mayros KuBepya, kat Tade kau exewva., ovderoTE aTpeuiCov (TO TU). 
Tb. s. 11. . 

Tlupt kar ddatt wayra ~uiorara, Kar Cwa Kot puTa, Kat Uro TovTewy avteTa, Kat 
es TavTa Siakpwerat. Ib.1. ii. s. 31. 

—* Ao te Tnv yamoumevny amtecOat mupos Ka DdaTosS KeAEVOVTL; WoTEpoV TOUTWY, 
@S EV GTOLXELOLS Kat OpXuS, TO appev EoTI, TO Se OnAV' KaL TO MEV apXas KWNTEWS 
evinot, To de SroKeevov Kat bAns Suvauv. Plutarch.Qu. Rom. sub init. 

3 Os apxny amaytww ————Ta 8 adda trys bAns mopia, OepwoTynTos emLAciTou- 
ONS, apya Keyweva Kae veKpots cotKoTa, mobe THY Tupos Suvamy as Yuxny. Plutarch. in 
Numa. : 

4 Huet. Demonstr. Evang. Prep. iv.c.5. Lafitan Moeurs des Sauvages, t. 1. p. 
153. 
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direction of the Oracle, with consecrated fire from the altar at 
Delphi.” A similar prejudice still prevails among the native 
Trish; who annually extinguish their fires, and rekindle them from 
a sacred bonfire.” Perpetual lamps are kept burning in the inmost 
recesses of all the great pagodas in India; the Hindoos holding 
‘fire to be the essence of all active power in nature. At Sais 
in Egypt, there was an annual religious festival called the Burning 
of Lamps;? and lamps were frequently employed as symbols 
upon coins by the Greeks;* who also kept them burning in tombs, 
and sometimes swore by them, as by known emblems of the Deity.° 
The torch held erect, as it was by thestatue of Bacchus at Eleusis,® 
and as it is by other figures of him still extant, means life; while its 
being reversed, as it frequently is upon sepulchral urns and other 
monuments of the kind, invariably signifies death or extinction.” 
42. Though water was thought to be the principle of the passive, 
as fire was of the active power; yet, both being esteemed unpro- 
ductive when separate,*® both were occasionally considered as united 
in each. Hence Vesta, whose symbol was fire, was held to be, 
equally with Ceres, a personification of the Earth ;° or rather of ‘the 
genial heat, which pervades it, to which its productive powers 
were supposed to be owing; wherefore her temple at Rome was 
of a circular form, having the sacred fire in the centre, but no 
statue."° She was celebrated by the poets, as the daughter of 
Rhea, the sister of Jupiter and Juno, and the first of the goddesses.** 


* Plutarch. in Aristid. * Collect. Hibern. No. v. p. 64. 
3 Avxvorat.n Herodot. Hb. ii. 62. 
4 See coing of Amphipolis, Alexander the Great, &c. 
> Avxve, Ce yap mapeovea TpLs wMoTEY 
“Hpakarea ——itew. 
Asclepiad. Epigr. xxv. in Brunck. Analect. vol. i. p. 216. 


6 Pausan. in l. c. 
7 See Portland vase, &c. Polynices infers his own approaching death from seeing 
in a vision, 
Conjugis Argeiz lacera cum lampade mestam 
Effigiem. Stat. Theb, xi. 142. 
8 To rup xwpis bypotyTos atpopov ects Kat Enpov, To Se HSwp avev OepuoTytos aryovoy 
at apyov. Plutarch. Qu. Rom. sub init. 
9 *Exarepa § (7 Anuntnp ka y “Eoria) €oikey ovx’ Erepa tys yns eat. Phurnut. 
de Nat. Deor. c. 28. 
Vesta eadem est quz Terra, subest vigil ignis utrique. — 
Ovid. Fast. lib. vi. v. 267. 
Nec tu aliud Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam. 
Ibid. v. 291. 
1° Ovid. ibid. The temple is still extant, converted into a church; and the 
ruins of another more elegant one, called the Sibyl’s temple, at Tivoli. 
Thou “Peas, aye Mpuravera AcAoynas, ‘Eoria, 
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As the principle of universal order, she presided over the prytaneia 
or magisterial seats; and was therefore the same as Themis, the | 
direct personification of that attribute, and the guardian of all ase 
semblies, both public and private, both of men and gods ;' 
whence all legislation was derived from Ceres, a more general perso-~ 
nification including the same powers. The universal mother of 
the Phrygians and Syrians, called by the Greeks Cybelé, because 
represented under a globular or square form,” was the same more 
general personification worshipped with different rites, and exhibited 
under different symbols, according to the different dispositions and 
ideas of different nations. She was afterwards represented under 
the form of a large handsome woman, with her head crowned with 
turrets; and very generally adopted as the local tutelar deity of 
particular cities: but we have never seen any figure of this kind, 
which was not proved, by the style of composition and workman- 
ship, to be either posterior, or very little anterior, to the Macedonian 
conyuest.? 

43. The characteristic attribute of the passive generative power 
was expressed in symbolical writing, by ditferent enigmatical repre- 
sentations of the most distinctive characteristic of the sex ; such as 
the shell, called the Concha Veneris,* the Fig-leaf,° Barley Corn,° 
or the letter Delta ;’ all which occur very frequently, upon coins, 
and other ancient monuments, in this sense. The same attribute, 
personified as the goddess of love or desire, is usually represented 
under the voluptuous form ofa beautiful woman, frequently dis- 
tinguished by one of these symbols, and called Venus, Cypris, or 
Aphrodité, names of rather uncertain etymology.’ She is said to 


Znvos tiorov kacvyyynTa Kat SuoPpovou “Hpas, 
* * * & * * 


*  * * * * * 
ayaConevos mpwray Ow. Pindar. Nem. xi. 


Oeus 
Kai Paia, ToAAwy ovopatwy mopdn mia. 
“Eschyl. Prom. Vinct. 209. 
2 “H Anuntnp ToAews eort KaTapKTiKn, olovern yn. d0ev Kat TUpyopopoy auTnY "ypa- 
povow. AeyeTat Se Kai KuBeAn amo Tov kuBikov gXNUATOS KATO ‘yewmeTpiay 7 yn. Lex. 
Antiq. Frag. in Herm. Gramm. 
3 [tis most frequent on the coins of the Asiatic colonies; but all that we 
have seen with it are of late date. 
4 August. de Civ. Dei lib. vi. c. 9. 
Kreis yuvaireios’ 6 ear, evpnuws kat wuoTiKws evel, mopioy yuvaiketoy, Clem. 
Alexand. Cohort. p. 19. 
5 Plutarch. de Is. et Osir. p. 365. 
© Kpi6n, adovos yuvaikeos kara Tous kwuikous. Lustath. in Homer. p. 134. 
-Twy oorpewy yevos ————eAnvy cvpracxer. Clem. Alex. Cohort. s. iii. 
-Shell-fish in general were also thought to sympathise with the Moon, j 
7. AeATa. TO TeTapToY oToLXELov" Tnmawver Se Kat TO ‘yuvaiKetoy aidoroy, Suidas. 
8 The first may be from the verb BEINEIN; Suidas explaining BEINO& or 
BINOS to be the name of a goddess ; and the name VENUS only differs from it 
in a well-known variation of dialect. 


— 
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be the daughter of Jupiter and Dione; that is, of the male and 
female personifications of the all-pervading spirit of the universe ; 
Dione being, as before explained, the female AIX or ZEY2, and 
therefore associated with him in the most ancient oracular temple 
of Greece at Dodona.’’ No other genealogy appears to have been 
known in the Homeric times; though a different one is employed 
to account for the name of Aphrodité in the theogony attributed to 
Hesiod. 

44, The VevervdAXtdes or Vevacdae were the original and appro- 
priate ministers and companions of Venus ;* who was however 
afterwards attended by the Graces, the proper and original atten- 
dants of Juno :* but as both these goddesses were occasionally united 
and represented in one image,* the personifications of their respec- 
tive subordinate attributes might naturally be changed. Other 
attributes were on other occasions added ; whence the symbolical . 
statue of Venus at Paphos had a beard, and other appearances of 
virility ;> which seems to have been the most ancient mode of re- 
presenting the celestial, as distinguished from the popular goddess 
of that name; the one being a personification of a general procrea- 
tive power, and the other only of animal desire or concupiscence. 
The refinement of Grecian art, however, when advanced to ma- 
turity, contrived more elegant modes of distinguishing them; and, 
in a celebrated work of Phidias, we find the former represented 
with her foot upon a tortoise, and in ano less celebrated one of 
Scopas, the latter sitting upon a goat.° The tortoise, being an 
androgynous animal, was aptly chosen as a symbol of the double 
power ; and the goat was equally appropriate to what was meant 
to be expressed in the other. 


The second may be from kvoropis, i. e. Kvew mwopickovoa, though the theogonists 
derive it from the island of Cyprus. Schol. Ven. in ll. E. 458. Hesiod. Theo- 
gon. 

The third is commonly derived from agpos the foam of the sea, from which she 
is fabled to have sprung: but the name appears to be older than the fable, and 
may have been received from some other language. 

* Zuvvaos Tw Au mpocederxOn kat 7 Atwyn. Strabo Lib. viii. p. 506. 

> Pausan. Lib, 1.c. i. s. 4. 

3 Jl. 2. 267. 

To de ayaAua Ts “Hpas emt Opovou kabynta meyeder weya, Xpuoov ev Kat eAepayTos* 
TloAvkAertou Se epyov’ emreoti Se of otepavos Xapitas exwy Kat “Opas ereipyacuevas, 
KGL TWY XELlpwY, TH MEV KapTroY hepet potas, TH Se TKYNTTpOV. ‘Ta Mev OvY ES THY polav 
(amopnrorepos yap eotiv 6 Aovyos) aperoOw wot. Pausan. in Cor. c. 17. s. 6. 

4 Eoavoy Se apxaov Kadovaw Adpoditys ‘Hpas. Pausan. in Lacon. c. 13. s. 6." 

5 Signum et hujus Veneris est Cypri barbatum corpore, sed veste muliebri, cum 
sceptro et statura viri. Macrob. lib. iil. p. 74. 

© Thy wey ev TH vaw KaAovoL ovpariav’ EAepavTos Se EGTL Kat XpvTov, TEXVT Peidiov, 
Tw Se Erepw wod: emt xeAwYNs BeBnke——— kai— aryarpa Adpodityns XaAKovy emt Tpaye@ 
KadnT aL XaAK@. Skowa Tovto epyov, Adpodirny Se Mavdnwiov ovopeCovar ta de emt 


XeAwryn TE Kat Es TO Tparyoy mapinus ToIs HeAovoly exafew. Pausan. Eliac. ii. c. 25. 
Ss. 2. 
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3 
_. 45. The same attribute was on other occasions signified by the 
dove or pigeon,’ by the sparrow,” and perhaps by the polypus; 
which often appears upon coins with: the head of the goddess, and 
which was accounted an aphrodisiac ;? though it is likewise of the 
androgynous class. ‘The fig was a still more common symbol ; 
the statues of Priapus being made of the tree,* and the fruit being 
carried with the phallus in the ancient processions in honor of 
Bacchus ;° and still continuing, among the common people of Italy, 
to be an emblem of what it anciently meant: whence we often 
see portraits of persons of that country painted with it in one hand, 
to signify their orthodox devotion to the fair sex.6 Hence, also, 
arose the Italian expression far la fica; which was done by put- 
ting the thumb between the middle and fore fingers, as it appears 
in mahy priapic ornaments now extant; or by putting the finger or 
the thumb into the corner of the mouth, and drawing it down; of 
which there is a representation in a small priapic figure of exquisite 
sculpture engraved among the antiquities of Herculaneum.” 

46. The key, which is still worn, with the priapic hand, as an 
amulet, by the women of Italy, appears to have been an emblem 
of similar meaning, as_ the equivocal use of the name of it, in the 
language of that country, implies.’ Of the same kind, too, ap- 
pears to have been the cross in the form of the letter 7, attached 
toa circle, which many of the figures of A.gyptian deities both 
male and female carry in the left hand, and by which the Syrians, 
Pheenicians, and other inhabitants of Asia, represented the planet 
Venus, worshipped by them as the natural emblem or image of 
that goddess.? The cross in this form is sometimes observable on 


1 “EAAnves vourCovow lepoy Adpoditns Cwov evar THY mepioTepay, Kat Toy Spa- 
KovTaTns A@yvas, kat Tov Kopaka Tov AToAAwVoOS, Kat Toy KUva THS ApTemidos. Plu- 
- tarch. de Is. et Osir. 

? ‘H de orpovbos avakerrat wev Th Appoditn d1a To moAvyovov, ett de Kat Oepuoy es. 
miki’ g dn Aoyy kat | TepioTEpa o1KELoVTaL TH TOU MUVOoV Adpodity. Eustath. in Homer. 
p- 226. orpov@ovs——-—17 ToAAn pev evdynots oxEuTikous o1de* TepixaAns de T1s Kat TOUS 
eupayovtas avtwy, kaTapopous Aeyet pos Ta Eis Appodirny yivecOar, Id. in Od. A. 
p- 1411. 1.10. 

3 Athene. Deipnos. lib, ii. c. 23. 

4 Horat. Sat. ]. i. Sat. viii. v. 1. 

5 “H ratpios Tw Atovvoiwy éoptn To TaAaioy evEuTETO SnWoTIKWS Kat iAapws, aupo- 
peUS olvoU Kat KANMaTIS, ELTA Tparyov TIS ElAKEV, aAAOS LTXAdwWY appiKoy NKoOAOVOEL Ko- 
MiSev, em: mact Se 6 paddos. Plutarch. weps bidorA. 7’. 

© See portrait of Tassoni prefixed to the 4to. edition of the Secchia Rapita, &c. 

7 Bronzi, tab. xciv. 

It is to these obscene gestures that the expressions of figging, and biting the thumb, 
which Shakspeare probably took from translations of Italian novels, seem to allude ; 
see 1 Henry IV. act v. sc. 3.; and Romeo and Juliet, act i. sc. 1. Another old 
wtiter, who probably understood Italian, calls the latter giving the fico; and, ac- 
cording to its ancient meaning, it might very naturally be employed as a silent re- 
proach of effeminacy. 

8 Procli Paraphr. Ptolem. lib. ii. p. 97. See also Mich. Ang. De la Chausse, Part 
ii. No. xxxvi. fol. 62. and Jablonski Panth. Agypt. lib. ii. c. vil, s. 6. 
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coins; and several of them were found in a temple of Serapis, 
demolished at the general destruction of those edifices by the 
emperor Theodosius ; and were said, by the Christian antiquaries 
of that time, to signify the future life.t In. solemn sacrifices all 
the Lapland idols were marked with it from the blood of the 
victims ;* and it occurs on many Runic monuments found in 
Sweden and Denmark, which are of an age long anterior to the 
approach of Christianity to those countries; and, probably, to its 
appearance in the world. On some of the early coins of the 
Pheenicians, we find it attached to a chaplet of beads placed in a 
circle ; so as to form a complete rosary; such as the lamas of 
Thibet and China, the Hindoos, and the Roman Catholics, now 
tell over while they pray.* 

47. Beads were anciently used to reckon time; and a circle, 
being a line. without termination, was the natural emblem of its 
perpetual continuity ; whence we often find circles of beads upon 
the heads. of deities, and enclosing the sacred symbols, upon coins, 
and other monuments.» Perforated beads are also frequently 
found in tombs, both in the northern and southern parts of Europe 
and Asia, which are fragments of the chaplets of consecration 
buried with the deceased. The simple diadem or fillet, worn 
round the head as a matk of sovereignty, had a similar meaning ; 
and was originally confined to the statues of deities and deified 
personages, as we find it upon the most ancient coins. Cliryses, 
the priest of Apollo, in the Hliad, brings the diadem or sacred 
fillet of the god upon his sceptre, as the most imposing and in- 
violable emblem of sanctity: but no mention is made of its being 
worn by kings in either of the Homeric poems; nor of any other 
ensign of temporal power and command, except the royal staff or 
sceptre. . 

48. The myrtle was a symbol both of Venus and Neptune, the 
male and female personifications of the productive powers of the 
waters, which appears to have been occasionally employed in the 
same sense as the fig and fig-leaf;° but upon what account, it is 
not easy to guess. Grains of barley may have been adopted 
from the stimulating and intoxicating quality of the liquor extracted 


¥ Suidas in v. ravpos. 

* Sheffer. Lapponic. c. x. p. 112. 

3 Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. xi. p. 662. and p. 111. c. i. s.111. Ol. Varelii 
Scandagr. Runic. Borlase Hist. of Cornwall, p. 106. 

+ Pellerin, Villes. T. iii. pl. cxxii. fig. 4. Archeol, Vol. xiv. pl. 2. Nichoff, s. ix. 
Maurice Indian Antiquities, Vol. v. 

5 See Coins of Syracuse. Lydia. 

© See Coins of Syracuse, Marseilles, &c. Schol. in Aristoph. Lysistr. 646. 

MeOepunveverat To Opioy motiopos Kat Kivnois (lege yeryynats vel Kunois) mayTV, Ke 
Sone: yeryntiucy mopiy Thy pow eoixevot. Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. p. 305. 
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from them;' or, more probably, from a fancied resemblance to the 
object, which is much heightened in the representations of them 
upon some coins, where they are employed as accessary symbols in 
the same manner as fig-leaves are upon others.” Barley was also 
thrown upon the altar with salt, the symbol of the preserving 
power, at the beginning of every sacrifice, and thence denominated 
ovhoxuvra.* The thighs of the victim, too, were sacrificed in 
preference to every other part, on account of the generative 
attribute ; of which they were supposed to be the seat:* whence, 
probably, arose the fable of Bacchus being nourished and matured 
in the thigh of Jupiter. 

49. Instead of beads, wreaths of foliage, generally of laurel, 
olive, myrtle, ivy, or oak, appear upon coins ; sometimes encircling 
the symbolica] figures, and sometimes as chaplets on their heads. 
All these were sacred to some particular personifications of the 
deity, and significant of some particular attributes, and, in general, 
all evergreens were dionysiac plants:> that is, symbols of the gene- 
rative power, signifying perpetuity of youth and vigor; as the cir- 
cles of beads and diadems signified perpetuity of existence. 
Hence the crowns of laurel, olive, &c. with which the victors in 
the Roman triumphs and Grecian games were honored, may pro- 
perly be considered as emblems of consecration to immortality, 
and not as mere transitory marks of occasional distinction. In 
the same sense, they were worn in all sacrifices and feasts in honor 
of the gods; whence we find it observed by one of the guests at 
an entertainment of this kind, that the host, by giving crowns of 
flowers instead of laurel, not ‘only introduced an paprrationls but 
made the wearing of them a matter of luxury instead of devotion.® 
It was also customary, when any poems sacred to the deity, such 
as those of a dramatic kind, were recited at private tables, for the 
person reciting to holda branch of laurel in his hand,’ to signify 
that he was performing an act of devotion, as well as of amuse- 
ment. 

50. The Scandinavian goddess Freya had, hike the Paphian 
Venus, the characteristics of both sexes; = and it seems probable 


* Ow & ex Kpilewy reToinuevw SiaxpewyTat’ ov yap opi clot EV TH XwPN areal. 
Herodot. de A’gypt. lib. il. s. 77. 

> See coins of Gela, Leontium, Selinus; and Eustath. p. 1400. 28. 

3 Eustath.in Il. A. p. 132 and 3. and in p. 1400. 28. 

+ Tovs unpovs, ws Tt Tymiov, dAoKavToUY, e~apovyTes amo TwY aAwY Tov_CwoU 
Mepwv, dia TO TuvTEAELY TOLs Cwols Es Badiow TE KaL EIS YEVETLY TH MpOETEL TOV OTEP- 
paros. LEustath. p. 134. 

5 —--—. pyow (6 Meyaoderns) tuyntas evar tov Awvuoov, SeKvuTas Tekunpia, 
THY ayplay aumeAovy,———kKaL KiTTOV, kat Sapyny, Kat muppIvnY, Kat wutoy, Kas ance 
Twy aedadwy. Strabo lib. xv. p. 711. 

§ Toy crepavoy jdovns mowy, ove evoeBeras. Plutarch. Sympos. lib, viii. probl. xx. 

7 Aristoph. Neph. 1364, et Schol. 

8 Mallet Hist. de Danemarc. Introd. ¢. vii. p. 116. 
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that the fable of the Amazons arose from some symbolical compo- 
sition; upon which the Greek poets engrafted, as they usually 
did, a variety of amusing fictions. The two passages in the Iliad; 
in which they are slightly mentioned, appear to us to be interpola- 
tions ;* and of the tales which have been circulated in later times 
concerning them, there is no trace in either of the Homeric poems, 
though so intimately connected with the subjects of both. There 
were five figures of Amazons in the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the rival works of five of the most eminent Greek sculptors ;* 
and notwithstanding the contradictory stories of their having 
placed the ancient statue of the goddess, and been suppliants at 
her altar,? we suspect that they were among her symbolical at- 
tendants ; or personifications of her subordinate attributes. In 
the great sculptured caverns of the island of Elephanta near Bom- 
bay, there is a figure, evidently symbolical, with a large prominent 
female breast on the left side, and none on theright ; a peculiarity, 
which is ‘said to have distinguished the Amazons, and given them 
their Greek name; the growth of the right breast having been 
artificially prevented, that they might have the free use of that 
arm in war. This figure has four arms; and, of those on the 
right side, one holds up a serpent, and the other rests upon the 
head of a bull; while, of those on the left, one holds up a small 
buckler, and the other, something which cannot be ascertained.* 
It is probable that, by giving the full prominent form of the female 
breast on one side, and the flat form of the male on’ the other, the 
artist meant to express the union of the two sexes in this emble- 
matical composition ; which seems to have represented some great 
deity of the people, who wrought these stupendous cavervs; and 
which, probably, furnished the Greeks with their first notion of an 
Amazon. Hippocrates however states that the right breast of the 
Sarmatian women was destroyed in their infancy, to qualify them 
for war, in which they served on horseback; and none was quali- 
fied to be a wife, till she had slain three enemies.’ This might 
have been the foundation of some of the fables concerning a nation 
of female warriors. The fine figure, nevertheless, of an Amazon 
in Lansdowne House, probably an ancient copy of one of those 
above mentioned, shows that the deformity of the one breast was 
avoided by their great artists, though the androgynous character is’ 
strongly marked throughout, in the countenance, limbs, and body. 
On gems, figures of Amazons, overcome by Hercules, Theseus, or 
Achilles, are frequent ; but we have never observed any such com- 
positions upon coins. | 


* T. 188 and 9, and Z. 186. 2 Plin. lib. xxxiv. c. vill. 
3 Pausan. lib. v. c. xxx. and lib. vii. c. i. 4 Niebuhr Voyages, T. il. tab. vi. 
> Tlept aep. x. 7. A. 8. xiii. 
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51. This character of the double sex, or active and passive 
powers combined, seems to have’been sometimes signified by the 
large aquatic snail or bucciaum ; an androgynous insect, which we 
often find on the mystic monuments of the Greeks,” and of which 
the shell is represented radiated in the hands of several Hindoo 
idols,” to signify fire and water, the principles from which this double 
power in nature sprang. ‘The tortoise is, however, a more frequent 
symbol of this attribute; though it might also have signified 
another: for, like the serpent, it is extremely tenacious of life; 
every limb and muscle retaining its sensibility long after its sepa- 
ration from the body.? It might, therefore, have meant immortality, 
as well as the double sex: and we accordingly find it placed under 
the feet of many deities, such as Apollo, Mercury, and Venus ;* 
and also serving as a foundation or support to tripods, pateras, 
and other symbolical utensils employed in religious rites. Hence, 
in the figurative language of the poets and theologists, it might 
have been properly called the support of the Deity; a mode of 
expression, which probably gave rise to the absurd fable of the 
world’s being supported on the back of a tortoise ; which is still 
current among the Chinese and Hindoos, and to be traced even 
among ithe savages of North America.> The Chinese have, indeed, 
combined the tortoise with a sort of flying serpent or dragon ; and 
thus made a composite symbol expressive of many attributes.° 

52. At Momemphis in Aigypt, a sacred cow was the symbol of 
Venus,’ as the sacred bull Mnevis and Apis were of the male 
personifications at Heliopolis and Memphis. The Pheenicians 
employed the same emblem:*° whence the Cadmeians are said to 
have been conducted to the place of their settlement in Beotia by 
a cow; which pointed out the spot for building the Cadmeion or 
citadel of Thebes, by lying down to rest upon it.?. This cow was 
probably no other than the.symbolical image of their deity, which 
was borne before them, till fixed in the place chosen for their 
residence ; to which it gave the name of Thebes; Thebah in the 
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’ See silver coins of Panormus and Segesta, and brass of Agrigentum in Sicily. 

2 See Sonnerat’s, and other collections of Hindoo Idols. 
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Syrian language signifying a cow.’ Hence we may perceive the 
origin of the fable of Bacchus being born at Thebes: for that city, 
being called by the same name as the symbol of nature, was easily 
confounded with it by the poets and mythologists ; by which means 
the generator Bacchus, the first-begotten Love, and primary ema- 
nation of the all-pervading Spirit, became a deified mortal, the son 
of a Cadmeian damsel. 

53. The cow is still revered as a sacred symbol of the deity, by 
the inhabitants of the gold-coast of Africa ;7 and more particularly 
by the Hindoos ; among whom there is scarcely a temple without 
the image of one; and where the attribute expressed by it so far 
corresponds with that of the Grecian goddess Venus, as to be 
reputed the mother of the God of Love. It is also frequently 
found upon ancient Greek coins ;? though we do not find that any 
public worship was ever paid it by that people: but it appears to 
have been held sacred by all the African tribes adjoining Egypt, as 
far as the Tritonian Lake ;* among whom the Greek colonies of 
Barcé and Cyrené were settled at an early period. In the Scan- 
dinavian mythology, the sun was fabled to recruit his strength 
during winter by sucking the white cow Adumbla, the symbol of 
the productive power of the earth, said to have been the primary 
result of warmth operating upon ice, which the ancient nations of 
the north held to be the source ef all organised being.’ On the 
Greek coins, the cow is most commonly represented suckling:a calf 
or young bull;° who is the mystic god Epaphus, the Apis of the 
Egyptians, fabled by the Greeks to have been the son of Jupiter 
and lo.’ 


> ©nBa yap 7 Bouvs kata Zupovs. Schol. in Lycophr. v. 1206. 

See also Etymol. Magn. 

? Hist. gén. des Voyages, T. iii. p. 392. 

3 See those of Dyrrachium, Corcyra, &c. 
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> Ol. Rudbeck. Atlant. p. 11. c. v. p. 235-253. and ¢. vi. p. 455. 

6 See those of Dyrrachium and Parium. 
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LATIN POEM, 


SOPHONISBA MASINISSZE. |. 


Nom loquor et spiro? num solis lumina cerno ? 
Num manus in chartas jam mea dicta notat? 

Tu latatus heri gencrosus et Afer haberi, 
Non hedie turpi turpior esse negas. 

Lethiferosne haustus, et jussa superba magistri 
Mercedem obsequil, conjugique refers? 

Dicebam nuper, quie sors me cunque sequatur, 
Saltem noster honos inviolatus erit. | 

Abjecti decepta dolis, Sophonisba, profundis 
Abde tuum in tenebris dedecorata caput. 

Quicquid, seve, mihi tua narrat epistola longas 
Dura per ambages, paucula verba docent, 

Num nova pugnantes socii sibi munera sumunt? 
Civile officium ? connubiumme vetant ? 

Nil prodest recitare opprobia tanta, doletque 
Quod mihi sit de me pauca necesse loqui. 

_ Cum quondam intrasti victor Carthaginis urbem, 

Et de Romana gente triumphus erat, 

In te, dum populi plausus resonabat ubique, 
Aspectum facilem lata fenestra dedit. 

Et vultus vehemens, et szpe retortus ocellus 
Te juvenile ducis cor tetigisse probant. 

Gaudebam fateor, sensique 1m pectore motus, 
Unde tamen subitus pectore motus erat ? 

Non quod te populi plausus comitabat euntem, 
Splendida nec Divum quod tibi forma fuit, 

Sed Rome quod terror eras, quod et Africa fulgens 
Visa est hostili tuta manere jugo. 

Te ducente tuos, aquile quam swpe minaces 
Ad turpem pennas explicuere fugam ! 

Fors, dixi, e tanto venturam sanguine prolem 
Militibus priscis, Hannibalique parem, 

Que tegat antiquas dextra Carthaginis arces, 
Et quod das aliis det tibi, Roma, jugum. 

Punica quum tandem linquebas transfuga castra, 
Omnis tum nostro pectore fugit amor. 

Inculti potuit tum forma placere Syphacis, 
Gaudebam juveni praeposuisse senem. 
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Cum modo conjugium,peteres, versute, putabam 
Te demum in Poenos deposuisse minas. 
Num, nisi Romanis ducibus castrisque relictis 

Sperabas sponsam posse tenere novam, 
Cum sica, et gladius, tibi cum dilecta venena 
Humana extemplo solvere vincla valent? 

Num tibi dementi solum sum visa vacive 
Hore lenimen, lusibus apta comes ? 
Auditu indignum ! qui nil meditatur honestum, 
Ile alios 1 nunquam credit honesta sequi. 
Sunt mea vota tibi, sunt et notissima fame, 
“¢ Sit Libyca externo libera terra jugo.” 
Quam mihi Romani sit detestabile nomen, 
Hoc pene in chartam ponere dextra negat. 
Artibus, insidiis varils, non viribus hast 
Ad vastum imperium scit reserare viam. 
Inter finitimas urget certamina gentes, 
Et gens finitimis dissociata rut. 
O! tibi, summe Deum, si sunt mortalia cordi, 
Cur hostem in talem fulmina nulla cadunt ? 
Hujus Dardaniz gentis timidissima corda 
Splendida picturis Punica templa docent. 
Quenam illic validzeve manus, animive sagacis 
Indicia, artifices exhibuere fnaina? 
Vox etiam Phrygios Pelidz terret inermis, 
Absentis terrent currus et arma ducis, — 
Cernimus /Znean periturum cuspide Grau, 
Quem Diva abripiens Cypria veste tegit. 
Stant trepidi Troes tundentes pectora palmis, 
‘Tunc cum tela omnes sumere poscit honos ; 
‘Tune vita exutum cum turpiter Hectora victor 
Insultans, circum meenia raptat equis. 

Tu mores etiam Trojanos sumis, et uxor 
Sanguineis manibus victima grata datur. 
Cur validam sobolem propiori sole calentem 

Non mittit vastis Africa lesa jugis? 

Cur non descendens veluti de monte leones 
In monstrum hoc pubes consociata ruit ? 
Heu! qui prestantis debet caput esse caterve, 
In patria haud dubitat vertere tela sinum. 
Imperiis magis apta videtur foemina, Divi, — 
Foemineis manibus sceptra tenenda date. 
Rides, sed mentem malesana superbia cacat, 

Te contra testes scripta vetusta dabunt. 
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Quas ‘rexit gentes populosque Semiramis ? inter 
Reges quis potis est huic reperire parem ? 

Te quoque post nullas, Dido, celebranda, dedisti 
Urbemque, et leges, imperiumnque tuis. 

Tu narras oculis penitus fugisse soporem, 
Magnaque prostratum te | superasse mala ; 

Castra audisse tuas nocta Romana querelas, 
Et socios luctum participasse tuum, 

Cur tuus iste dolor ? reyectam linquere nuptam ? 
At tu victurus, mors subeunda mihi est, 

Romanis narra socisque fidelibus istis, 
Ex oculis guttam non cecidisse meis. | 

Tum cum multiplices agitarent pectora motus, 
Num me quid faceres, perfidiose, rogas ? 

Nonne tua vox hec Libyz resonabat in aure, 
Castra relinque hostis! vox ea matris erat. 

Gens Romana tui nisi pectoris intima nosset, 
Non hoc speraret posse patrare nefas. 

Quis nidos aquile pradari in montibus audet, 
Ni procul in sylvis fulminis ales abest ? 

Nunquam conspicimus vertentem ‘terga leonem, 
In manibus catulos cum spoliator habet: 

Montibus in Libycis non te pavere lesenze 
Ubera prebentes, lac tibi dama dedit. 

Africa te spernit nutrix generosa leonum, 
‘Teque suis natam denegat esse jugis. 

Pelide rabiem quis nescit, cum fait olim 
Rapta‘ex illius serva venusta toro? 

Non potuere illum revocare in prelia dona, 
Conjunctz procerum pon valuere preces. 

Per Paridis fraudes Helene Lacedemone rapta, 
Orbis precipuos misit in arma duces. 

At fama, et factis nulli Sophonisba‘secunda 
Defendi sperat flente, gemente viro. 

Non illustris erit Regina, ut conjicis augur, 
Pone triumphales conspicienda rotas, 

Quz magnum longa deducit origine nomen 
Pre letho didicit ponere posse decus., 

Quam se dedecorat Latii gens ista superba! 
Hos agit heroas quam puerilis amor! 

Ornari lauro, curru splendente per urbem 
Deduci, studium vix muliebre voco. , 

At miseros, bello captos exponere vulg1 
Risibus, insolite quid feritatis habet. 
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Dum das consilium, dum prebes toxica, mentis 
Indicia abjectz sat manifesta patent. 

Scilicet ipse times ne dum per compita ducos, 
Romanus risu sortis iniqua notet, 

Clamet et insultans, Claram retinere triumphi 
A pompa sponsam non Masinissa valet. 

Depono chartas, dextra tua pocula sumo, 
Et labris donum connubiale premo. 

Carthago dilecta, vale! quam szpe precabar 
Ossa mea in patrio sint tumulata solo! 

In ventos abiere preces ; vos, templa, valete 
Heu non propitiis edificata Deis! 

Vos celebres portus, quorum e statione carinas 
Non iterum aspiciam pandere vela mari ! 

Mene timere necem, meque hoc e carcere vite 
Non sine Jamentis cedere posse putas ? 

~E cavea detenta diu captiva volucris 

Non carpit penna liberiore fugam. 

Visere regna paro qua dantur premia justis, 
Qua sontes pariter debita poena mancet. 

Hic meritos Dido fundatrix urbis honores, 
Humano generi quod benefecit, habet. 

- At illis terram qui deseruere paternam, 

Quique isti dominos imposuere novos, 

Hac pro perfidia, pro tanta mole malorum 
Supplicii cumulum Tartara dira parant. 

Hic subito cessant dominantis jura mariti, 
Nullam hic suppeditat lethifer haustus opem; 

Hic, Romane, tue fraudes et crimina cessant, 
Non hic. debetur fascibus ullus honos. 

Optate Elysii sedes, presentibus istis 
Romanis, essent ‘Tartarus ipse mihi. 

Per venas serpit virus ;. mea yita supersit 
Dum manus in chartam verba suprema notet ! 

Carthago solitos videat rediviva triumphos ! 
Poenorum subeat Roma superba jugum! 

Et socios patriosque Deos tua, transfuga, laus sit 
Liquisse ; at Libyam semper.amasse, mea! 

Laus tua sit, Masinissa, ferum tolerasse Magistrum ! 
Ipsum victorem sit superasse, mea !— 
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PROFESSOR LEE’S REMARKS 
ON THE COLLATION OF SYRIAC MSS. 


Beine desirous of knowing the plan adopted by the Bible 
Society in correcting the text of the Syriac version of the Bible, 
i addressed a letter to Professor Lee on that subject, and sug- 
gested at the same time the propriety of submitting to the public 
all the various readings of such Syriac manuscripts as might be 
collated for the new edition. The letter of the Professor in 
reply to my suggestions contains such interesting particulars 
respecting what may justly be considered as the most valuable 
of all the ancient versions of the Holy Scriptures, that, with his 
permission, I shall submit so much of it to the public, through 
the medium of your Journal, as relates to the collation of Syriac 
manuscripts :—only premising, that I trust the learned members 
of our Universities will noc suffer so favorable an opportunity 
for instituting a correct and extensive collation of Syriac manu- 
scripts of the Sacred Books, to escape their notice and patronage. 


Exeter, Feb. 1821. SLR. 


“‘ It has always been my intention to lay before the public the 
collations of the Syriac text of the Scriptures, which 1 have for 
some time been making. ‘The way in which 1 have intended to 
do this, is the medium of our University press: but, as my col- 
lations are not yet complete, | have forborne to give any intima- 
tion to the public, as to their nature or number, or any notice of 
the manuscripts from which they have been taken. Stil 1 should 
think it neither wise nor desirable to withhold for a moment 
such information, did there appear the least probability, that 
such a step, would be followed by the consequences you men- 
tion; in setting on foot a more extensive collation of the Syriac 
manuscripts, and in pointing out the places where they are to be 
found. How far such hopes may be realised by any statements 
[ may make, [ know not: but, as it is my intention hereafter to 
give (all the. various readings to be found in the manuscripts 
which I shall have collated, as well as a detailed account of the 
manuscripts themselves, it may perhaps be unnecessary here to 
enter on that part of the subject: I shall therefore confine my- 
self to a few remarks on thie question before us; and then give 
some extracts from my collations. by way of illustration : leaving 
it to you, either to publish this letter or not, as shall seem most 
advisable. 
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The first thing that would naturally occur to a person about 
to give a new edition of any book to the public, would be to 
examine the materials already in his hands for-such an undertak- 
ing. My first business was, therefore, to compare a few of the 
collations of the Syriac text given in the 6th volume of the 
London Polyglott, with the manuscripts from which they had been 
taken, in order to form a tolerably accurate judgment on their 
merits; and, upon making the trial, I found, to my great asto- 
nishment, that my labor would eventually be far greater than I 
had expected: for, upon proceeding but a very little way into 
the collations made by Thornedyke, I found that some various 
readings indeed were noticed, but the far greater number, and 
by far the most important ones, had been passed over. Itis by 
no means a grateful task to me, to impugn such men as the a- 
defatigable associates of Walton with inaccuracy; but a regard 
to truth must take precedence of every other consideration, and 
I must be allowed to say, that it is this motive alone which in- 
duces me to make this declaration. 

The collations, above alluded to, are those of two manuscripts 
formerly belonging to Archbishop Usher, which, for distinction’s 
sake, I call Ush. 1. and 2. and of another, the property of Po- 
cocke: which are now deposited in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford.!’ Upon returning to Cambridge, and examining the very 
ancient manuscript of the prophets: ‘mentioned by Walton,” I 
found the collation of that precisely in the same predicament : 
and it is my intention entirely to collate that manuscript, before 
the prophecies, in the new edition, are put to press. 

In addition to the manuscripts of Usher and Pococke, the 
five first books of which I collated at Oxford, I have to thank the 
liberality of the Warden and Fellows of New College, for the 
use of a most valuable Syriac manuscript of the Pentateuch, 
which had been bequeathed to the library of that College by 
Gloster Ridley, and which hitherto ‘had not been collated.3 
. This manuscript, according to an account given both in Syriac 
aud Arabic at the end of the book, was written when Bar He- 
breus was Maphrian of the East; and it is probably the oldest 
m England. Its ‘readings generally agree with those of Usher 
1, with those of the manuscripts brought from ‘Travancore by 


‘1 See. Uri's Catalog. Codd. Syr. Cod, 1, est mihi Ush. 2. et vice versa 
Cod. 3. est mihi Poc, ©, 
* Proleg. 18.§ 8. Now marked 11, 2. 4. 
3 For a short account of this manuscript, see the Dissertatio of Ridley 
de Syriacis Novi Foederis Versionibus. P. 3—6. 
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Dr. Buchanan," now deposited in the public library at Cam- 
bridge; and with the commentaries of Ephrem Syrus, 

The manuscripts of Ridley and Usher 1. however contain only the 
Pentateuch; Usher 2. and Pococke contain nearly all the books 
of the Old Testament; but as these are comparatively of a mo- 
dern date, it was desirable to ascertain on what manuscript the 
greatest reliance could be placed in the historical books... The 
‘Travancore manuscript fortunately contains all the books both 
of the Old and New Testament, excepting only the Apocalypse; 
and as this was found to agree with the older manuscripts in the 
Pentateuch, (its own date being unknown) it was thought that it 
might be regarded as presenting the most accurate text in the 
historical books. Accordingly, during my collation of these 
books, I have found it frequently agreeing with the commentaries 
of Ephrem, the Hebrew text, and the Arabic version ; when the 
printed copy has differed from all. Durmg my stay at Oxford, 
moreover, | collated some portions of the commentaries of Bar 
Hebreus, which are found amongst the manuscripts of the 
Bodleian :* and which, it 1s to. be hoped, the munificence of that 
learned body will one day give to the public through the Claren- 
don press. The readings of these commentaries I found mostly 
to agree with those of the older manuscripts above mentioned. 
Besides the manuscripts already specified, 1 have to acknowledge 
my obligations to the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke for the use of one 
belonging to him, and containing all the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, except the Psalms, and which, though of a later date 
than any of the three preceding, contains notwithstanding 
many valuable readings which are sanctioned by them. ; it 
agrees mostly however with Usher 2, and Pococke, and with 
the printed text; which leads me to suppose that the manuscript 
from which Gabriel Sionita took the text of Le Jay’s Polyglott, 
(from which Walton’s edition was printed verbatim and puncta- 
tim?) must have been one of a modern date.* | 


"See Buchanan’s Christian Researches. Edit. 1811. “p.-229. “It is 
bound up in 2 volumes folio. The class marks are Oo, 1. 1—2. 

2 See Uri’s Catalog. Codd. Syr. Cod. xxv. 

3 “Tt is usually thought that the text of Walton received some improve- 
ment from the manuscripts of Usher and Pococke: but from an actual 
collation of a great part of the London Polyglott, I may venture to say, 
this is not the case. Nor have I yet found any instance, in which the 
Latin translation has been corrected by Walton, although he loudly com- 
pans of itsinaccuracy. As regards the ty oprapy, the Paris is certain- 

y the most correct: the only addition ade y Walton, ‘was some Apo- 
eryphal books.” 

* In the Catalogus MSS. Biblioth. Reg. Par. Tom. 1. p.’51. The 
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~ Among the xeimyaie of the public library here, are some other 
manuscripts brought by Dr. Buchanan from the Syrian churches 
in Malabar, containing some detached books of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment; and, as some of these are certainly Nestorian! copies, it 
is very possible they may contain readings of great importance. 
Hitherto, however,*I have been able only occasionally to consult 
them: but before my collations go to press, it is my intention 
(Deo volente) carefully to collate them. With respect to the 
readings discovered by me during the collation, I can say they 
aré such as fully to repay the labor of collating. In some 
instances, words presenting great grammatical irregularities are 
corrected; in others, readings of great extent, amounting in a 
few cases to whole verses, ‘are restored to the text, which the 
Syrian commentaries, as well as the Arabic version, show to be 
genuine. 

But that I might not excite a curiosity, which the extent of 
my inquiries may not hereafter satisfy, [ think it right to state 
here, that, from the collations I have made, [ have but little hopes 
of recovering all the true readings of the Syriac text. The age 
of the manuscripts bears but little proportion to that of the ver- 
sion; and, as the older manuscripts are but few, it is not to be 
expected that they will supply every defect, or correct every 
error, which the hand of time seems to have entailed upon the 
Syriac version of the Scriptures. _ With such materials, however, 
as are above specified, [ have endeavoured, to the best of my 
judgment, to correct the Peschito text of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament underwent a similar revision by me in 
1816, and is now in use in the churches of Malabar. ‘The rules 
by which [ have been guided in making choice of the readings, 
are those that have been adopted by the best critics, with the 
addition of this one; viz. that when authorities and probabilities 
appeared to be any thing like equally balanced, to suffer the 
text to pass unaltered. | | 
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manuscript used by Sionita, is described as being of a modern date: and 
I have nu doubt that it was a transcript of a modern exemplar. 

'« There can be no doubt that the Travancore manuscript above men- 
tioned is a Jacobite copy, from the consideration that the readings of the 
New Testament are Jacobite, and the phrase, The Mother of God occur- 
ring at the head of one of the Sunday lessons, which is never found in a 
Nestorian copy: and if so, it could not have been brought into India ear- 
lier than 1663, when, as Asseman thinks, the Jacobites, or Monophy- 
sites, first found their way into India.” Biblioth, Oriental. Tom. iii. pt. 
IT. p. 463, sg ; 
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The following is a list of the omissions of Thornedyke, in the 
eight first chapters of the book of Genesis. See his collations in 
the vith vol, of the London Polyglott. Gen. Cap. i. 22. deest 
oad Uss. 1. cons. Heb, fbid. 23. ono 1p; loco patos, Kc. 
Pom Reet inverso. Uss. 1. Ibid. 28. mamano. Cap. il. 4. deest 
pr. Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 6. Ga} aXoN Uss. 1. Ibid. 7. 
desunt w [pas Uss. 1. sed male. Ibid. 20. pro |¢9 37 [Zon 
habent Us. 1. et Poc. a3]? |(Zaaa. Cons. Rid. Cap. iii. 8. 
Nave Uss. 1. ita Rid. et Leb. Ib. 13. {ZAa0) loSSuzse Uss. 


1.2. Poe. Ita Trav. Cl. Rid. Heb. Ibid. Jo [5a Uss. 1. Poe. 
Ibid. vias amo Uss. 1. Poc. et Heb. Cap. iv. 3. adsl {51a 
Uss. 1. 2. at Rid. Trav. ee Bar. Heb. et Eph, Syr. 3h i 
Ibid. 8. aan ¢52 Uss. 1.2. Poc. Ibid. Yara Uss. 1. Ibid. 12. 
AWZ22) Uss. 1. Ibid. 13. ey oe Uss. 1. 2. Poc. Ibid. 16. 
asi Uss. 1. et Rid. Ibid. 19. aX sams. Uss. 1. Heb. et 
Trav. Rid. Cap. v. 1. Jai Zasra pro la; ated jo Uss. 
1.2. Poc. ita Trav. Rid. 11. .8a3]2 Umasoan. Uss. 1.2. Poe. 
Rid. Trav. Cl. Ibid. male descripsit Thornedicius a lai Novo 
est enim in Uss. 1. 2. Poc. Wa (NoeX, ut et Trav. et Rid. 
Cap. vi. 1. {S3] Wa Uss. 1. Ibid. 14. sas 00 a 0 Uss. I. 
ordine inverso: cons. Heb. Cap. vil. 11. ane ie 1. ita et 
Rid. Heb. [bid. 13. ax\ anaro»? Uss. 1. Ibid. aa Se AAS 
Uss. 1. ita Rid. et Heb. Ibid. 23. [Areas {gordo Jaagd bord 
Uss, 1. Ita Rid. Trav. Cl. Heb. Cap. viii. 9. coma. Uss. 1. 
item Rid. Trav. Cl. Ibid. px.00. ZhafoAaj Uss. 1. cons. Rid, 
et Heb. Ibid. 17. transponuntur [X53] Wa et 1S54. 
cons. Rid. Heb. et Bar. Heb. Ibid. 18. aZdalo waa 
woe)? paDouaeade &ec. cons. Rid. Ibid. 19. wangiioo 
Uss. 1. Ibid. 20. &c. [Anza yoo Uss. 1. It might be unneces- 
sary to continue this list any further. [ shall only add thatread- 
ings of much greater extent and importance than the above, 
have been omitted by Thornedyke 1 in his collations made for the 
London Polyglott.” 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LIBRARY 
at MUNICH. 


Tue Rovar Bavarian Lisrary at Munrce contains an im- 
mense mass of books, exceeding in number 300,000 volumes. 
I doubted this estimate at first, but found it not improbable, when 
I became more acquainted with the library. I obtained ‘that 
statement from some of the gentlemen,’ under whose direction the 
library is; and though librarians are rather apt to overrate their 
numerical strength, yet Ido not, in this instance, think that the cal- 
culation goes beyond the reality. The books have been accumulated 
by uniting with the original library at Munich allthe collections of 
books which were found in the different convents throughout 
Bavaria, when these were abolished. The measure of putting an 
end to those religious establishments was adoptedin the year 1804, 
and from. this period, consequently, the origin of the present library 
must be dated. From the manner in which it was brought toge- 
ther, its nature may be understood. Formed as it is, it must con- 
tain a great many duplicates, which swell the number of the books, 
without adding to the intrinsic merits of the library. It is farther 
obvious, that it must comprehend many old works, chiefly old 
prints; and also such productions as have little value, in a literary 
point of view, and could only be entitled to regard in the convents 
from which they were taken. Such are the writings on school- 
divinity, and on theological controversies. Besides printed books, it 
will be natural to expect manuscripts insuchacollection: But it is 
evident, that with all the treasures, of which it may be possessed, 
it may. still be incomplete and defective, with respect to literature 
and science. And this, in fact, is the case; and magnificent as its 
appearance is, it is, in essential points, inferior to some other institu- 
tions. In time, the blanks may be filled up, and the various depart- 
ments of human knowledge supplied with what belongs to them ; 
but for the present, it claims our consideration more on account 
of the multitude of its contents, than of their usefulness and variety. 
The labor of arranging so vast an assemblage of books may be 


' They were Mr. Schlichtegroll, director general of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Munich; Mr. Scherer, first librarian, Mr. Docen, assistant 
librarian. Mr. Scherer stated the number of books distinctly at between 
3 and 400,000: this wasin the presence of Mr. Schlichtegroll, who ac- 
quiesced in the statement. 
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conceived tobe great; it has occupied the librarians for several 
years. The composition of a catalogue is a heavy task, which 
requires a long space of time. I was curious to know, what 
method had been adopted for the arrangement of this library. 
Perhaps that of the Gottingen library, whichis undoubtedly the 
best, where it can be applied, might, under all the circumstances, 
not be found suitable. The whole is classed in twelve Great Divi- 
sions, according to certain heads of science; these are again sub- 
divided under subordinate denominations, Conformably to these 
divistons and subdivisions the books are placed. ‘The alphabetical 
catalogue will at once point out, in what set of shelves, under 
those divisions, and subdivisions a book is to be sought. In 
these shelves they are placed, alphabetically, according to their 
titles, which facilitates the search. But besides this the books are 
numbered on the backs of the binding. I confess that I did not 
approve this*mechanical contrivance, which, though common in 
ordinary libraries, is found to be unnecessary in well regulated 
establishments, where the persons who attend are supposed to 
know something more than the mere outside of a book. I en- 
quired, why this mode of numbering the books had been followed, 
when it appeared from the example of Gottingen and other li- 
braries, that it might be dispensed with ; and was answered, that 
it had been judged expedient, because some of the individuals to 
whom the business of putting up the books was delegated, were 
illiterate persons, who must be guided by such means as they 
could not mistake. But there was ancther objection which pre- 
sented itself, that-the numerical order must militate absolutely 
against any thing like a scientific succession of the books in 
the shelves, on the supposition that additions are made to the 
library. If, for example, a new book ought, from its contents, to 
stand near No. 140, bearing an affinity to the latter, it should be 
marked No. 141: but this number, and those immediately follow- 
ing, being already occupied, it will have to go to the end of the 
subdivision, and be separated from those, with which it is connected. 
I have here considered that affinity or connexion as scientific, but 
let us conceive it to be only alphabetic, yet the objection remains 
as strong. Ifa book inthe shelves, whose title begins with C, 
has the number 140, any new book, though beginning with the 
same letter, must be placed at the end of the alphabet, that is 
after the letter Z, in the subdivision. ‘To obviate this incon- 
venience, an ingenious method has been resorted to, which, I 
believe, is the invention of Mr. Scherer. Resuming the former 
example, a book is to be placed between No 140 and No 141; to 
effect this the middle letter of the alphabet, which is m, is taken, 
and being joined to the first number, 140, becomes thus 140 
m, the mark for the new book. If, after this, another new book 
arrives, which should stand between 140 and 140 m, then the 
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middle letter between a and m, which is f,is used, and the mark 
will be 140 f In like manner, if a book is to have its place 
between 140 m and 141, the middle letter between m and z, which 
is must be adopted, and the mark 140 ¢ will be produced: again 
between 140 m and 140 ¢, it will be 140 yor 140 g. This process 
may be continued till the alphabet is exhausted ; and, if that should 
be the case, new combinations, for instance, by the aid of the 
“Greek alphabet, may be formed. The simple alphabet, however, 
will generally be sufficient, because the numbers do not extend over 
the whole library, in succession, nor even over the twelve great 
divisions ; but recommence at every subdivision, and, therefore, 
do not run to any excessive length. When I was at Munich 
(in the year 1815) the formation of an alphabetical catalogue en- 
gaged the labors of the librarians ; it has probably made consider- 
able advances by this time, though the completion may even yet 
be distant. When it is finished it will be proper to think of a 
scientific catalogue. ‘The alphabetic catalogue, however, is of the 
‘first necessity, because it is the instrument, without which the 
mechanical business of the library cannot be managed. 

The library at Munich may in time, if the same liberal spirit, 
which now fosters literature and science, in the dominions of 
Bavaria, continues, be advanced toa high eminence among the 
literary institutions of Europe. A fixed sum is annually appro- 
priated, as a fund to purchase books. That fund, I was informed, 
is eight thousand florins per annum, which may be reckoned at be-- 
tween s£700 and £800 sterling. There is a small deduction from 
it for keeping the rooms of the library in repair ; but the salaries 
of the attendants are provided for from other sources. If we 
were to take the clear sum, which is annually to be laid out in the 
purchase of books only at £600, even this, small as it may 
appear, if invariably persevered in, must, in the course of time, 
produce a great effect in enlarging and completing the library.— 
I shall now proceed to give an a¢count of some objects, which 
fell under my observation. I have already stated, that the library 
contains a great quantity of old printed books, among which there , 
must undoubtedly be some, that are curious, in the eye of the bib- 
liographer. The oldest prints in the library are of the year 
1460, I saw a Dante, with a copious commentary, of the year 
1481, The department of manuscripts is extensive and valuable. 
T leave out of the consideration a great number of theological and 
ecclesiastical matters, the merit and utility of which are probably 
very doubtful ; and only dwell on those that have a decided value 
as literary monuments. To these belong the Codices of classic 
authors, Greek and Latin. Of the latter there are none, excepting 
two Codices of Virgil, both on parchment, and_in folio ; they are 
in good preservation, though not very recent. Of Greek manu- 
scripts the store is considerable, and there is an accurate and full 
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account of them published by Hardt." But even among the 
Greek manuscripts there are, comparatively, only few of the 
classics. There is not a single Codex of the text of Homer: but 
one manuscript, which contains the Scholia Victoriana to the Iliad, . 
deserves particular notice. ‘They bear the name of Scholia Victo- 
riana, because this manuscript, which contains them, belonged 
formerly to Petrus Victorius, at Rome, whose collection of books 
the Elector of Bavaria purchased; the Ms. thus came to Munich. 
There are also some annotations and corrections on the margin, : 
by P. Victorius, which may be considered as an additional reason , 
for assigning to the Scholia that name. It is on common paper, 
and supposed by Hardt,” to be written in the. 15th century, It 
consists of 470 leaves, in large, or folio size. These Scholia are 
among the best, with which we are acquainted, and Heyne has 
ascertained that they are the same as those in the Codex Townlei- 
anus of the Iliad: nay, he proves that the Cod. Victorianus at 
Munich is ga mere transcript of the Scholia in the Cod. Townlei- 
anus.? This Ms, which Heyne deservedly reckons among the most 
valuable that exist of the Iliad,* is demonstrated by him to be the 
same as the celebrated Cod. Mediceus, or Florentinus,> and that 
copy of the Scholia was taken undoubtedly while it was at 
Florence. An account of the Scholia themselves is given by 
Heyne, in the passages quoted.© It will be known to most of our . 
readers, that the Codex Townleianus was, after Mr, ‘Townley’s 
death, purchased by the late Dr. Charles Burney, and is now in 
the British Museum, which has acquired the property of that 
eminent scholar. ‘The most precious manuscript in the Munich 
library is a Greek Codex of the four Gospels. It is on parchment, - 
of a size which either may be called small folio, or large quarto; 
and written in capital letters (litere unciales). Itis referred to 
the 8th century; but I think it may be older. It is, at present, 
bound in three volumes. It was formerly in the Manheim library, 
There are two Codices of Thucydides, one on cotton, and the other 
oncommon paper. The former is defective, having been gnawed 
by mice, so that about a third of each page is destroyed. Of Dios- 
corides there is the manuscript of a Latin version, without the 


' Catalogus Codicum manuscriptorum Grecorum bibliothece Monacensis, 
auctore [gnatio Hardt. 5 Vols. 4to. 

+ See Heyne’s Prolegomeéna to Homer. Tom. ill. p. cv. and cvi. 

3 Ibid. p. cvi. Compare p. cii. 

* His words are, p.c. Est tlle Codex facile omnium, quos habemus, una 
cum Venetis, antiquissimus, idemque in optimis, p.-cil, he calls it codicem- 
facile principem. hel 

5 Ibid. p. cv. of the Cod. Mediceus, or Florentinus (the former name 
is not so proper, as Heyne observes p. civ.) see Noehden de Porphyrit 
Scholits in Homerum, p. 15. | 

© Ibid. from p.c. » 
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Greek text, with figures ill executed. A Latin version of the four 
Evangelists, written in gold capitals, and of the year 870, deserves 
attention. As-a rarity, may be.mentioned a Latin Ms. written 
on papyrus. It consists of 33 leaves, in quarto, and has been 
published in print, by Mr. Bernhard, one of the librarians at 
Munich, a gentleman, to whose attention and politeness, while I 
was viewing the manuscripts in the- Munich library, I felt myself 
much indebted. The title under which that Ms,'has been published, 
is: Codex traditionum Ecclesia Ravennatensis, in papyro: scriptus, 
et in Regia Bibliotheca. Monacensi asservatus. Curante Jo. Baptista 
Bernhard, Monachit 1810. It is supposed to be from the middle 
of the 10th century.:.The manuscripts on papyrus are very rare. 
There are a few remains at Vienna.’ Mr. Bernhards in speaking of 
these Mss. mentioned the celebrated manuscript on papyrus of 
Klavius Josephus, which formerly was at Milan, as the most re- 
markable of this description. I have since endeavoured to gain 
more information concerning it, but without success. In Fabricii 
Bibliotheca Greca (ed. Harles) a papyrus manuscript of Josephi 
Antiquitates Judatce is noticed as being in the library of St. Mark, 
at Venice ;* but I doubt the correctness of the intelligence. It is 
perhaps meant for the same as that stated by Mr. Bernhard: for 
this also was said to contain the Archeologia; or, Antiquitates 
Judaice. Montfaulcon, after bearing witness to the scarcity of 
papyrus manuscripts,’ expresses that he had altogether seen but few 
specimens, and ‘never a'Greek' papyrus Codex.* The oldest ‘manu- 
script at Munich, which bears a-date, is a Latin one, viz. Augustine 
tractatus in Epistolam S. Joannis. ‘The date‘is 823: the Ms. con- 
sists of 109 leaves... A. very valuable part of this collection are the 
old German ‘manuscripts; ‘I do-not know that any:other library 
surpasses. it-in. this particular, I saw the two manuscripts 
which the!library possesses, of an old German poet, of late years 
rescued from oblivion, and elevated'to a high degree of celebrity. 
I speak of the Nébelungen Lied, that is ‘to say, the song of the 
Nibelungen. ‘This poem may be ‘said to have'been completely 
restored to German literature, only ‘since the year 1810) when an 
accurate impression of the original text°was first: published.’ ~Im- 
perfect specimens of it had been given before; but’no just estimate 
could be formed of its merits till the text was completely and cor- 


_' They are mentioned by Lambeccius in his Bibliotheca Czsarea, lib. 
Vill. p. 410. 
* Vol. vi. p. 24. “ In Bibliotheca S. Marci Venetiis Cod. Papyraceus, No. 
XVII. continet libros XX.” [ Archeologiz sive Antiquitatum Judaicarum. | 
3 Paleograph. Graec. lib. i.c.2. p. 14. Papyreorum librorum rare. et 
pertenues reliquia subsistunt. 
* Ibid, p. 15. “ Grecum autem Papyreum Codicem nulliem hactenus 
vidimus.”” 


2 By Frederick Henry von der Hagen. Berlin, 1810, 
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réctly laid before the reader. The age of the poem is not ascer- 
tained; but I should think itprior to the 12th century : the subject 
of it belongs to the 5th, or the time of Attila. From this however, 
no opinion as to its antiquity can be derived; nor am I aware 
that any ground of internal evidence for determining the age has 
been made out. This work has in our days-excited*much atten- 
tion in Germany. It is singular that, if it be considered as ‘a pro- 
duction of extraordinary merit, it should have remained unknown, 
and; as ‘it were, lain dormant for so many ages. For neither its 
contemporaries nor succeeding periods appear to have shown that 
regard for it, to which in those circumstances, it would have been 
entitled : it was not only neglected, but entirely forgotten: From 
this cause it is explained, that the manuscripts which have been 
found of it are all of ancient date, and that there are no recent 
copies of them, referable to the following ages. A natural conclu- 
sion to be derived from this seems to be, that the poem had ‘not 
sufficient attractions to engage readers: and that for want of 
readers it soon fellinto oblivion. Supposing this to have been the 
case, we cannot help remarking, how much that fact is at variance 
with the admiration, which many persons of the present time have 
bestowed upon it. With some it borders upon enthusiasm, and 
but few will venture to declare their dissent from the general and 
popular opinion.'. But whether this opinion is well or ill-founded, 
should be made to appear from the unprejudiced perusal of the 
poem. It is a work of great length, consisting of nearly 10,000 
verses, without the appendage, called the Complaint, or Lamenta- 
tion, which contains 4568 lines. In all this mass I do not: know 
that there are many lines of poetry to be found: it is proséin 
rhyme, or ordinary language in metre. But I speak not‘mérely 
of the language, but of the conceptions of the writer: they show 
no feature that would mark the poet. They are neither. warmed 
by imagination, nor moulded by genius. They are ‘materials:of 
the most homely description, and) wrought in the :most ‘homely 
manner. The truth is, that you might aswell expect'to:find:in 
that age, of which that work is:the production, the fine arts of 
Greece and Rome, painting, sculpture, and architecture, as to 
meet with real and genuine poetry. - Nothing, therefore, can “be 
more absurd, than the injudicious admiration of some’ persons, who 
persuade themselves that in contemplating the Nibelungen they 
have before them something like the Iliad and /Eneid: as well 
- might they compare a common and coarse earthen-dish to a high 
finished Grecian vase. For these reasons, the detail of execution 
can have no attraction: indeed, there is nothing in it to charm-and 
entertain the mind of the reader, in his progress through the story. 
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‘ On such dissent the celebrated Eichhorn, however, has ventured. 
See his Geschichte der Litleratur, Vol, iv. Part il. p. 797, 
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It is a rude path through barren ground, on which the wanderer is 
not refreshed and cheered either by the natural beauties of the sce- 
nery, or by the decorations and embellishments of art. Considering, 
therefore, the length of the way, it becomes a wearisome journey : 
and it may hence be explained, why the work, in its own age, and 
in the times immediately bordering upon it, did not find more 
readers, and why it was at length entirely forgotten. Genius had 
not imparted to it the spirit of life, nor imagination the charms of 
pleasing. But notwithstanding these observations, I do not mean to 
say that it should not be stamped with a certain value in our days. 
It is a specimen of the early poetry of the Germans, and asa 
literary monument bears a certain price: but that price ought 
not to be overrated. Both for the history of the literature and 
language of that country, and for the delineation of the age and 
manners which it represents, it is of importance. © But with these 
qualifications we must be contented, and not seek for what is not 
to be found. The disadvantage of excessive praise, as of every 
extreme, is that, being unableto maintain itself on the high ground 
whichvit-has taken, it mustsoon fall; and on account of the height, 
from which it drops, is generally precipitated lower than in justice 
it ought to be. There is only a chance of permanence in a 
moderate and just estimate of merit. The violent enthusiasts, will 
excite detractors equally vehement, and in the struggle between 
these parties, the object of the dispute will inevitably suffer.” From 
being admired by some, it will be depreciated and despised by 
‘others, and while the contention, ‘on either side, ‘is remote from 
truth, the real utility of the object in question will be overlooked,and 
in danger of being entirely lost. ‘Those, therefore, ‘who witha sober 
mind, endeavour to separate the real character of this production 
from the imaginary and fictitious attributes, in which its admirers 
have involved it, will be its best friends : and by promoting the 
cause’of truth, will render. the most: substantial service to. them- 
selves and to others. “The poem of ‘the Nibelungen is a tale, or 
narrative, founded on some northern traditions, ‘from Scandinavia, 
or Iceland, which have been transplanted into Germany. © The dis- 
tinctions of time and place are thence not accurately to be traced. 
They, are,involved in a sort of. mist, which prevents a clear sight. 
Out of this obscure cloud the first. elements of the. fiction .are 
derived: and when these have been once-secured, the story. pro- 
ceeds with’the pace of an’ old chronicle. » It covers:an extent of 
20‘or 30 years ;-and when it is once set in motion, it jogs on, with 
the same unvaried movement, to the ‘end of its text.:. “The tale is 
connected and complete, and has some interest: out of the same 
stuff something. better might be made. - Asa literary monument 
the Nibelungen has its value; but to consider.it asa work of 
genius is ridiculous, still more to expect that. it could ever be 
popular, and entitled to the applause of ‘the publics As a poetical 
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production it can only be contemplated, and admired by the pur- 
blind enthusiast and the stiff-necked pedant. It would be out of 
place, to enter into a farther detail. Among the curiosities in the 
manuscript department are also some Prayer Books and Testa- 
ments written on parchment; some of them richly ornamented, 
and most splendidly executed. The very bindings of several of 
them are costly, being adorned with gold and precious stones. 
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281—285. Signum pluvie e stel- ‘dam tempestatis signa abesse : 
lis, quarum obscuratio tam certum “ Nam neque tum stellis acies ob- 


‘prognosticum est, ut multa sereni- tusa videtur, 

tatis presagia preterire debeamus; Nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere 
quum lumina celestium corporum luna,” 2 

‘obscura sint—Quum autem e ccelo [Virg. Geor. i. 395.} 


‘lucidus fulgor hebetetur, neque ali- Plinio ante pluviam—Stellarum ful- 
cunde nubes presse obvient, neque gor subito obscuratur. 
alicunde caligo alia succedat neque - [Plin. Hist. sg 
luna; sedastraextemplo plane lan- 286—288. Prognosticum pluviz 
plies ferantur; non amplius tibi sumtum est e nubibus alias nubes 
oc signum (antea descriptum) ad pretereuntibus, vel diversum cur- 
serenitatem ponatur. Sed ad tem-’ sum habentibus; etiam (pluvia ven- 
pestatem specta.—Melius pvéta tura est)--quum quedam_ nubes 
poster jam prognosticum ad astra existant eodem in loco, ali# vero 
refert; quod superius ad constella-~ juxtaipsas; he quidem pretereun- 
tionem parm; referat. Virgilius, tes, ille a tergo feruntur, 
serena prospiciens, observat que- 
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“289... Reepocistiount Savion: ex 
anseribus.—Etiam anseres cum 
clangore festinantes\ad° pastam.— 
Rusticis:notissimum -presagium.2+ 
Hoc.notavit | Theophrastus’ in Sign: 
Tempers : 

| 290-29 1. Tempestatis etiam cer- 
tum signum sitnovem etates vivens 
cornix nectu -eormicans.’ oN otuny 
illud Horat, Carm. on 
“ Cras foliis nemus © 
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‘vy. 13.], Apes. se librare lapillis tes- 
tatur ‘Aristoteles:. in Hist. Anim. 
gAristot. Hist, Anim. ix, 40.] Vir- 
gilius eleganter expresstt : 
« Nec vero a stabulis pluvia i inpen- 
“dente recedunt.._ 
Longius, aut credunt ccélo adyen- 
tak “tantibus Euris 5.) 
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£99—-360., Neque. (instante® plu- 
via) j in alto elongati gruum ordines 
easdem vias tendunt,-conversi vero 
revolantes absistunt. Virgilius ele- 
ganter’hoe-prognosticum expressit: 
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air the clamorous cranes, Gc. 
,2,Bewick, Brit, Birds, vol. il. p. 43.] 
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S01. Neque. (crede Lehaeatnt?) 
quando in _ventorum tranquillitate 
aranee graciles feruntur—Refert ad 
quendam aranearum morem ; quo, 


sapvhoc:in ilum locum feruntur ; 


quasi volantes;. fila.sua-eundo faci- 
unt et post se trahunt. Mirantur 
physiologi quomodo aranex alarum 
expertes Se per aera portare possint. 
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appareat nebula igne intuscandente. 
“' "312316. Prognosticum dure 
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tiscis valde fructiferosis.—Nec vero 
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tem’ nuntiare solent. Theophras- 
“tus “in Sign.” Temp. 
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passages have occurred’ to: my notice; which seem to: ‘betray 
inconsistencies, and to. convey: ideas soniewhat' ludicrous, to 
the mind. of one»whovcam abstract’ the ‘plain sense” from the 
learned lumber which. bedecks theiriappearance. 

To the name of «Bryant we cantiot refer, saiukene a feeling 
of admiration and reverence,’ for talents so conspicuous, em- 
ployed in a cause so.worthy.and noble.- Far be it from me to 
presume against the authority:of ‘so profound a scholar, and so 
excellent a man. But when we read such a passage as the 
following, we .arexcompelled to suspect the writer of dosing 
over his pen, while..we must a the critic of 80. evident 
an incoherence.— 7 

‘©CoHEN, which seems among the Ekyptian and other 
Ammonians to have been pronounced Cahen, and Chan, signified 
a Priest ; also-a Lord or Prince.”—Ancient Mythology, i. 48. 
Compare this with what follows:—‘“ It was also expressed 
Con, as we may infer from, the title of the Egyptian: Hercules." 
Tov " Hoanniy gyol Mara thy Alyuntioy Sidaextov KANA ‘Aéyeobas. 
It seems also to have been_a ‘title of the true God, who oy 
Moses* is styled Konah, TTP. a 
ad The passage.in. Genesis, to which the: Jéarned author Pree 
‘is as follows, : YIN) DOW TID. WoY IND. IDNA where:all 
must perceive that rtp the Benoni form of 713) to? possess; is 
essentially different, ro W13..the. substantive Fried of WD to 
minister : but which Mr.. B. has unaccountably ‘confounded > 
“The word ¥32 is indeed transferred into. other: languages, as 
Mr. Bryant seems. to. hint. —And. the: connexion ala deat the 
offices of priest and king is referred to by the poet.— 


& Rex Anius, res idem hominum, Phebique sacerdos,’»»7in, i iit, B80. se 


So the. word isused in Holy Writ for ‘a great officer i ina ail § 
‘court,’ from his duty of ministering in cut affairs, See. 2 Sam. 
Viti” 18. (compare. 1 Chron, xviii, 17) 2 Sam. xx. 26.1 Kings, 
dy. 5. Job xii. 19.72. And to the union of the sacerdotal and 
regal characters, the Tartar Khan, and German Koning, whence 
Is derived ‘the English King, may probably be traced.’ 

“But that” the: title “Cohen, Con .or. Igonab, AS: eed from 
Chant Wp, was, ever applied tothe true: Body! is by to means 
clear, .... Che :passage in ‘question seems (0 ‘evidence the contrary, 
since: eer is: R'E to” pate a’ ane itive sense,. implying 
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possession ; whereas the title of Cohen, being derived from 113, bas 
the sense of ministering or serving a Deity; an attribute utterly, 
inapplicable i in the remotest degree to the living and true Gods 

It is not my wish to disturb the ashes of the. dead,.or to: 
attempt any depreciation of the profound erudition possessed by 
these learned writers; but .1 may here-be allowed to notice @ 
few instances of a similar nature ; inconsistencies produced, Ex 
conceive, by too servile an attentionto sound, and too great a 
neglect of genume Htymology.. The cases. are not exactly 
parallel, since Mr. Bryant’s manifest. imadvertence | is. much 
more excusable: the others being too. generally. at variance, 
rather with probability and reason, than with, the systems of 
their respective authors, Mr. Bryant himself mentions>a nota- 
ble case of idle etymological trifling. wit ct 
. We are much indebted,” says that profound écholar,# “to 
the learned Father Theophilus of Antioch: he had great know- 
ledge, but could not help giving way to. this epidemical weak- 
ness. He mentions Noah as the same as Deucalion,. which’ 
mame was given him from. calling people to. righteousness : he 
used to say Sette, xadrei Uucs 6 ede : and from hence, it. seems, 
he was called .Deucalion. Ad Antol.i. 3.” Ancient Mythol. 
i, 164. note, ~~ 

From the. venerable. Jacob. Bryant, the transition is easy to 
the name of Faber, whosé truly valuable and learned writings 
afford numberless cases of curious derivation, He observes— 

‘‘ In the Icelandic language the letter T’ is denominated T'yr, 
or the bull, (D’ pair Ta Researches sur l’Orig. des Arts de 
la Gréce, lib. ii. c. 2. ap, Vallancey.) ‘The. reason no ‘doubt 
was, because it was the compound symbol. of Noah and. the 
Ark: or in other words, of the Bull Apis sailing, ashe. is 
represented in the Bombine Table, in the Baris of Isis.” [ Var 
ber’s Cabiri, 11. 392. note. 

A less recondite conceit has traced : some of our mountains 
to the classic names of Ancient Greece: and an author submits 
to his readers a conjecture on the derivation of the word Wry- 
nose, which is traced to Ovgayds | “« Skiddaw probably.owes its)» 
origin to the Greek Sxia, “for shadows, clouds, and. danknessy: 
rest upon it.” Descriptive Tour to the Lakes, p..56. note.» 

Will. the’ ‘blue-stocking ladies. of the present day. pardon me ~ 
when I'advert to an ancient etymology, which refers the aiigin 
of. Eve’s cognomen to a Hebrew-root signifying her we ance 
They shall have the passage in full— 
~ “ Cur autem dicta fuit 77 ?... Ridicule Rabhinoanm aliqui ad 
nominis a M0 derivant, quod in Piel significare vel indicare 
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notat, maw ow dy, co quod loquacula fuerit, ‘at Baal Hattu-: 
rim ait, “Fagius, “Hebreos ‘ita id efferre, scribit. NW oy 
nexDy NIT, Lo quod loquacula et garrula fuit, locutague 
est cum serpente verba imutilia, donec comprehensa fuit in verbis: 
suis, atque ita peccavit, simul atque peccare fecit maritum, 
suum, vocavil eam MN.” | Witsi Cécon. Feeder. lived. T.'§ 
28. 

«It were trifling to record the derivation of Pike from the 
Hebrew, or the’ Greek; or to contradict Geropius Becanus, 
who! maintained ‘that the harmonious language of Paradise was 
none other than the vulgar High Dutch! ‘And to doubt 
Verstegan’s reference of the Patriarchal names to our beloved. 
Saxon,. would too nearly verge towards disaffection to the truly | 
noble language of our fathers. ‘Suffice it to say, that the learned” 
Greeks, the Roman ‘Tacitus, the Christian fathers, the Jewish,. 
Rabbins, ‘the Scholastic Divines, the modern Literati, the pro- , 
found Scholar, the accurate Critic, the elegant’ Tourist, the 
Grub-street quill-driver, and ‘the beautiful blue-stocking, have 
all in’ their = deictheed to the ae of vie and. Daseless | 
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"Te Abate Bighsiiibio, an’ antiquary of” pea, Heaton that’. 
on the first of December, 1544, as some workmen were digging. 
the foundations of a church in the island of Zante, they. dis-. 
covered the’sepulchre of the orator ; and‘within it one cinerary, 
and two lacrymatory. vases. He, as. well as Clavelli, are of opi- 
nion that the domestics’ who were present at the assassination, 
after ‘his head and hands were cut off by Popilius Lenas, burnt, , 
his body, ‘and sailed ‘with the ashes to Zacyuthus, where they ho- a 


Nig oY 


nored them: with°a fiineral:* But have any travellers seen this 
monument at’Zante'?? “Ivcan only | say that Clavelli, in. ‘his Stor a... 
d’ Arpino, gives'a view-of it, which 1 copiedat Naples. 

Aig: 7; (See Plate 1.) exhibits one end: of the Rah 
with the inscription.” ; 

‘Figs; is the cinerary urn’ whet possiblj cBAPaTHEaE the hes : 
of the orator. | 

“Fig. 9, is the bottom of the cinerary um. Who the Terria 
Antonia’of the itiscription nay have been is unknown, 
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Here perhaps it may not be inapposite to introduce an epitaph 
lately published for the first time at Rome, and taken from. a 
MS. of the fourteenth century, in the possession of Signor Ma- 
riottini ;. whether it may have been inscribed on an ancient  sar- 
cophagus, or whether it be the invention of some monk, con- 
temporary of Petrarch, [ leave to skilful Latinists to decide: 


Unicus orator, lumenque, decusque senatus, 
Servator patria, conditor eloquii ; 

Cujus ab ingenio tandem illustrata perenni 
Lumine preclaro lingua Latina viget; 

Decidit indigne manibus laceratus iniquis 
Tullius, hoc tumulo conditus exiguo. 

Quicumque in libris nomen Ciceronis adoras, 
Adspice quo jaceat conditus ille loco. 

Tle vel orator, vel civis maximus idem, 
Clarus erat fama, clarior eloquio. ” 

Quisquis in hoc saxo Tulli legis advena nomen, 
Ne dedigneris dicere, Marce, vale |" 


The only ancient bust with the orator’s name inscribed was 
in the Mattei collection at Rome; but it has lately passed into 
the hands of an illustrious English Duke; who, after a series of 
brilliant achievements in the field, proves that he reverences the 
toga Ciceroniana as it deserves. 

The Magnesian medal preserved, | believe, in a monastery at 
Ravenna, exhibits his profile and name in Greek. 

The busts shown in the Campidoglio, and in the Medicean 
gallery at Florence, are so far valuable, that they exactly resem- 
ble each other. But I suspect that they are not portraits of the 
orator; who speaks somewhere of his procerum et tenue collum, 
Now these busts are fleshy, and short about the-neck. But in 
the Medicean collection, there is another portrait, which usu- 
ally goes by the name of the Florentine bust; copies of which 
are spread so generally throughout Europe. tis certainly ex- 
pressive of acuteness of intellect, and passes for the best reputed 
likeness of the orator. ‘The inhabitants of Arpino preserved a 
very ancient bust of their townsman, in front of their town-hall ; 
but it was destroyed during the commotions which took place 
in their city, in consequence of the French invasion. 

Whether or not the statue lately found among the ruins of 
Tusculum, the profile of which is inserted in this work, repre- 
sents the orator, videant Viscontii. 

Of the inscriptions, commemorating the family of the Cice- 
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' Lettera di Cancellieri, Roma, 1812. 
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ros,:Mauri in his. Antichita Romane,’ notices the following on 
the pedestal of a statue erected by the Arpinates, in the Tuscu- 
lan villa: . 


M. TULLIO. CICERONI. M. F. 
ROMANAE, FACUNDIAE. PRINCIPE. 
QUAEST. AED. COS. PRO, COS. 
IMPERATORI. 

P. P, ARPINATES, 


Arce isan ancient city of the Volsci; built on a precipitous 
reck, washed by the Liris, and about eight miles from Arpmo. 
It retains its ancient name; and is noted as having been: the re- 
sidence of Quintus Cicero. Like Arpino, it is one of the five 
Saturnian cities; and it is: frequently alluded to in the corre- 
spondence with Atticus and Quintus. ‘To the east of the city, 
some remains of opus reticulatum, and fornices are visible, 
which have been always called (aja di Cicerone, or the barn of 
Cicero. In the year 1807, there were also found vestiges of an 
aqueduct, probably the same constructed by the architects 
Messidius and Philoxenus, who were employed by Quintus 
Cicero in hydraulic works. Near the ruins the following in- 
scriptions have been discovered— 


he 
Q. ET. M. TULLIS: Q. ET. M. F.F. 
CICERONIBUS.. | 
Mil. VIREIS. AED. POT. MUNICIP. 
. ARPINATIUM. 


If. 

M. TULELIO. M. F. M. N. M. PN. 
CICERONI. COS. 
PROCOS. PROV. ASIAE, LEG. IMP. 
E€AES. AUG. IN. SIRIA. 
PATRONO, 

Ill. 


M. TULLIO. M. ¥. M. Ne M. PN, COR. 
CICERONI. 
COS. PROCOS,. PATRONO. 


Iv. 
C. AVIANUS, PHILOXENUS. 
ARCHITECTUS. 
REDEMPTOR. OPERIS. 
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The first appears’ to’ have’ supported’ a-statue erected to 
Quintus and Marcus, the nephew and son of the, orator, whom 
we find triumvirs and zwdiles at Arpinum..» 9.9.59 

The second and third: are-both:relatiigto:Mareus the son. 

The fourth apparently records the architectemployed by 
Quintus Cicero, im the embellishments of his villa'at Arce. _ 

»: beannot resist adding to these inscriptionsy one“recorded by 
Clavelli in his Storia-d’ Arpino, said to *have. been written’ én 
the walls of Cicero’s house on the ‘Palatine Ill; the day ‘after 
his:expulsion by Clodius 3° though of doubtful authority itis of 
remote antiquity, having been*interpreted by ‘the® Vetierablé 
Bede and ‘consisting only of twelve initials, has an? air of miys? 


terious interest.— ° 


POP. PL > Pater Patria Proficistitur,’ °°! °° 
no! He woe: Sapientia Secum Sublata est. 7 °° 
R.R.R. ° Respublica Romana Ruit. ‘ ge ere 


PPP? Ferro Flamma Fame. ’* : 

Most travellers, as they journey from Itri to, Mola di Gaeta, 
are unwilling to contemplate the ruined tower on the right of the 
road, nearly overgrown. with weeds, and. supported in .the Jinte- 
rior by a central column, in any other light than as. a. monument - 
destined to commemorate the assassination. . We know from 
Livius, that his death took place near the. Formian, villa, gue 
paulo plus mille passibus abest a mari ; about the actual distance 
‘the tower in question from the beach; not that we can come to 
any thing certain, for the encroachments of the sea are every 
“where obvious about Mola. Some have taken this ruin to have 
been a watch-tower, built as it is like those seen by Swinburne 
on the coast of the Adriatic. . But the: neighbouring: point of 
Gaeta would have been a far more advantageous site fora look- 
out tower. Whatever was its destination, as we wandered on 
this delicious shore ona fine. December evening, the impressive 
lines of Cornelius Severus appeared wafted to our ears: by the 
ripple of the Tyrrhene waves. wen on 


Oraque magnanimum spirantia pene virorum 

In rostris jactiere suis ; sed enim abstulit omnes, 
Tanquam ‘sola foret, rapti Ciceronis imago, | 
Tune redeunt animis ingentia Consulis acta, 
Jurateque manus, depressaque feedera noxe, 
Patriciumque nefas: est tunc et pena Cethegi, 
Dejectusque redit votis Catilina nefandis. 

Quid favor, ant ceetus, plenis quid honoribus anni 
Profuerint? sacris exacta quid artibus ewtas? 
Abstulit una dies evi decus ; ictaque luctu 
Conticuit Latie tristis facundia lingue. 
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aiecliasii ii semper Yatelee caput : ile senatus 

o} 92989 Vindex, ille fori, legum, ritusque, togeque,. . 

ublica-vox sevis xternum obmutuit armis, 
monw (10s ifhfBthes viiltus, sparsamque cruore hefando 

Canitiem, sacrasque manus, operumque ministras 

noe of) Lanterum, pedibus civis projecta superbis 
bayo iq ,Proculcavit ovans; nec lubrica fata,. Deosque, 
gr Respexit—nullo luet hoc Antonius evo.! 


ya 
lt. pein me, when at, Arpino, that. ne. monument. exists i in 
honor of, Cicero, which may. duly serve to. remind-us of his high 
deserts,5, and prove. that. his.immortal mind,still makes an im- 
pression on those, .who are capable of estimating it. His»me+ 
: SRORS! was as:much venerated, in: the dark,ages: as now.; forsac- 
cording to. the learned. author of.the Ilustrations of Ghiides Ha- 
rold, there existed at Rome in the twelfth century a-building:call- 
ed the Temple of Cicero.. It sickens eyery travellerof common 
sense in Italy, to. behold. sumptuous. monuments with long and 
fulsome inscriptions, raised to individuals, whose merits were very 
doubtful, or at best.of a negative andinsipid cast.. The Corsini 
chapel attached to the church of San Giovanni Laterano, .did 
not cost léss, 1f we may believe report, than 5,000,000 scudi ; 
though it may be questioned whether the Corsini ever did any 
thitig for Europe, or their own ‘country, better than thrusting 
into heaven some saint of their own creation, Deo Opt. Mar. 
‘olente volente. ‘The Medici, the pride and shame of Florence, 
are enshrined in a mausoleum, which, though unfinished, has 


in De Exil. et Mort. M. T, Cic, 

“When at Bologna, I made an excursion to the spot, which tradition 
‘says is immortalised by the rendezvous of the triumvirs, in a small isle 
formed by the Rhenus.° About five miles on one of the roads leading to 

iModena, the: Bolognese senate erected a brick monument with four’ pe- 

diments, on the spot where Octavius, Antonius, and Lepidus acquiesced 
in the proscription of Cicero, The course of the. Rhenus is so altered by 
canals cut in modern times, that the spot is far from satisfactory to the 
‘classical’ traveller.’ There is however sumething irresistible in long tra- 
adition, andin the monument having been four: times destroyed, as one of 
.the inscriptions informs us. The side being the road presents:the fol- 
lowing memorial; 


-.. C. Julio. Cesare. Interfecto. 
_C. Pansa. et; A, Hirtio. Coss. Casis. . 
M. Antonius. M, Lepidus, et. Casar. Octavius. 
Triumviratu. Quinquennali. R, P. C. Assumpto. 
Rom, Imperio. Inter. Se. Dividendo. 
Tabulisque, Proscriptionum. Signandis, 
Huic, Ad, HigEota, Day iity, ; 


fy Li C, DCC. pas erit Ciistus. X LIU. 
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not cost less than 40 ,000,000 scudi ; sonie will tell you at Flo- 
rence, 15,000,000. ‘The cold assertion that the works of Cice- 
ro are his noblest monument, if more extended in its application, 
would go a great way towards neutralising the labors of the ar- 
chitect, painter, andsculptor. But how can their talents be 
better employed than in transmitting to posterity proofs of our 
respect for those, who have devoted themselves to their country, 
by stemming the torrents of corruption; and who have added 
dignity to our species by perfecting the rare and divine gift of 
eloquence? Now it is unknown what our schools, what our 
tribunals, what the lovers of Latinity, ethics, and philosophy, owe 
to Cicero; and in proposing that a monument be raised, iu the 

Amalthea at Arpinum, which may serve to bring his merits agree- 

ably to our recollection, by placing them, as it were, before our 

eyes, I shall not, 1 trust, be taxed with the indulgence ofa wild 
aad spurious’ emthiusiastn; 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 

But it is notso much for the sake of paying a late posthumous 
tribute of applause to the Genius of Arpium, that | propose 
the erection ef this monument, as with the view of developing 
art in an interesting and satisfactor y manner. 

Without further extending these remarks then, it is proposed : 
1, That subscription- -books | be opened in the houses of the prin- 

cipal bankers in Europe. 

. That the sum subscribed shall not exceed 30,000. 

. That the house of Torlonia at Rome, be the central commu- 

aheahiae and finally receiving bank, 

4. That a committee of three of the first antiquaries, or connois- 
seurs in Rome, be appotmted to name the artists, who shall 
send in designs for the frescos about to be described. 

This in progress, and the ground purchased, the first step will 
be to clear away the vines and pollard poplars in the Amalthea; 
the next, to turn the road which leads from the village of Isola 
to Sora, by the Isola Carneola, or upper island. (Compare 
the two topographical sketches.) It remains then for me to pro- 
ceed to the developement of the proposed-embellishments for the 
Amalthea. Lubet mihi facere in Arpinati. 

TO THE MEMORY OF CONYERS MIDDLETON, ERNESTUS, 
AND ALL THE BIOGRAPHERS AND COMMENTATORS 
OF CICERO, THIS NEW BUILDING, AND OTHER EMBEL- 
LISHMENTS FOR THE AMALTHEA AT ARPINUM ARE 
INSCRIBED. ; 
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Fig. 12, (See Plate 1,) is the elevation. The Ionic is from 
the Temple of Bacchus at ‘T'eos. 

Fig. 13, is the ichnography of the building. 

The dome of the rotunda is of the same ellipsis as that of the 
Pantheon. ‘The inside will be impannelled like that edifice. The 
floors to be inlaid with two different colored marbles of a bold 
and simple design. In the centre of the rotunda, under the @i/- 
de-beuf, will stand on a plane circular pedestal, a statue of the 
orator in his toga consularis, holding in his right hand a scroll 
inscribed : 

DE LEGIBUS. 
‘No inscription: not even his name. Each wing will be hghted 
with large sky-lights. The marble wainscoting, or fregio basso 
antorno la stanza, will be decorated im the frise, or central 
‘member, with Roman civic crowns cut in the solid marble, with an 
equidistance of eight palmi. ‘The frescos about to be described, 
will each be separated by a continuity of Roman fasces, painted 
to imitate bronze, forming frames to each of the frescos, and 
continued under the cornice of the ceiling, and above the cornice 
_ of the wainscoting. ‘Twelve Doric Ante will decorate the 
inside of the rotunda. ‘The sky-lights will be of strong plate- 
‘glass in copper frames. 
Inscription for the frise of the rotunda. 


EUROPA. MARCO, TULLIO. CICERONI. 


THE FRESCOS." 

I. AStat. 6. Cicero with the bulla, at play with his brother 
Quintus, by the great cataract of the Liris: his mother Hel- 
via eyeing them with complacency. 

A]. Aitat. 16. Pretextatus, he disputes on the necessary quali- 
fications of an orator with Julius Caesar, then also a boy, 
in the presence of Mutius Scevola, and other eminent law- 
yers, in a villa of ‘Tusculum. 

Ill. Aétat. 28, His attendance on the philosophical discourses 
of Antiochus, in the grove of the academy at Athens. 

IV. tat. 29. He declaims in Greek, in the presence of Apol- 
lonius Molo at Rhodes. Molo mute with astonishment and 
regret on finding that, through Cicero, the Romans were des- 
tined to eclipse the Greeks in eloquence. 

V. Atat. 32. Questor in Sicily, he revives the notice of the 
tomb of Archimedes. 

Vi. AXtat. 37. He arrives at Agrigentum, covered with dust 


! See the corresponding numbers in the ichnography. 
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--and-sweat.: "The. Agrigentines,.crowd, him. with. testimonials 
respecting the iniquity of Verres... ‘The temple of Alseulapius, 
mentioned in one..of .the: -orations, ft e. ruins of. which still 

exist, to be. restored : and the “surr unding landscape to be 
| preserved, 

VU. Aitat: 44. The delivery of the first: Catilinarian:in the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, The hhenoses of the best. rephted 
busts to be preserved. 

VIII. Atat. 49. Pullatus, he lisse ‘the Clodian faction ; 
pelted with mud and stones by the populace, he is compelled 
to retire. His house on the Palatine fired in the distance. 

IX. tat. 50. His entrance into Rome, on his return from 
exile, amid the acclamations of his country, Humeris Italie 

a Brundusio Romam usque reportatus. 

X. Htat. 58. Habited as Imperator, on horseback, he orders 
the fortress of Pindenessus to be stosiied, ‘after a siege of 
forty-seven days, 

AI. Aitat. 61. His delivery of the Pro Quinto Ligaria in the 
presence of Casar.. Cesar letting fall unconsciously some 
papers, riveted by the power of the eloquence, 

XIIP Hat. 63. The delivery of the conspicua divina Philip- 

ica fame. The portrait of Antonius is known from medals. 

XII. Atat. 64. The assassination near: Cajeta. Cicero in 
the act of extending his head, and exclaiming “Moriar in 
patria spe servata. ‘The landscape to be preserved. 

XIV, His mangled head and amputated hands nailed to. the Ro- 
man rostra: the spectators expressing their sorrow and in- 
dignation at the spectacle, 

Ita relatum caput ad Antonium ; jussuque ‘ejus inter ae, 
manus in rostris positum, ubi ilie PBnaal, ubi szpe consularis, 
ubi eo ipso anno adversus Antouium, quanta nulla unquam 
humana vox cum admiratione eloquentiz, auditus fuerat.. Vix 
attollentes lacrymis oculos homines intuer) trueilite membra aus 
-poterant,—Tit. Liv. | 

Civitas lacrymas tenere non potuit, cum recisum : ‘Ciceronis 
caput, in illis suis rostris videretur.—Florus. 

Praecipue tamen solvit pectora omnium in lacrymas, gemitus- 
que, visa‘ad caput ejus. deligata mauus dextra, divine sapientiz 
“ministra; ceterorumque cades privatos luctus excitaverunt ; > illa 
una, commannem: —Crem. Cordus. 

Nos. XV. XVI. XVII. and XVILI. will exhibit: er ouik- 
cations of Poetry, Eloquence, Law, and Philesophy, painted to 
imitate statues in recesses. ' 
“No. 1, at the head of the island, whi quasi rostro findittr 
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Fibrenus, shallexhibit an ideal sitting statue of Hélvia, mother 
of theo ‘orator. ie See the’ second topographical s sbetichs ) y 


“Tnseription for the pedestal. - 
HELVIA. MATER. M. T, CICERONTS. 96 


Group of oaks, -acacias, cedars, poplars, and Italian. pibes. iy 
No, 2, will be a plain’ Greek cippus of white marble, with 
the following inscription : 


 PERENTIA. 
“AVE. 
ET. TU. TULLI A. M. T. cic. 
“FILIA, DILECTA, 
"AVES 


Group of planes, oaks, weeping willows, and: cypresses. He 
No..3,. will. be an. ideal statue of Marcus Filins,. in preterta, 
holding a scroll inscribed — 7 


DE OFFIGIiS. 
Group of ilex, oaks, chesnuts, and willews. 


No, 4, shall be an ideal sitting statue of Titus Pomponius 
Atticus , holding three scrolls wmacrnede 


a 


EPISTOLAE AD ATTICUM. 
DE AMICITIA. - 
DE SENECTUTE. 


Group of poplars intwined with vines, limes, oaks, and planes. 
No. 5, will be a statue of Quintus Hortensius; with” ‘two 
scrolls inscribed— cake 


blettatibvine atic eds HORTENSIUS. biel 
| DE CLARIS ORATORIBUS. 


T ees as before, 

No, 6, will be a copy of the statue of Cneius Pompeius 
Magnus, preserved in the Spada palace, supposed to be the. 
same at the foot of which Cesar fell, grasping a scroll inscribed— 


PRO LEGE MANILIA. 


Group of oaks, poplars, cedars, planes, and Italian pines. 
No. 7, will be a sitting statue of Marcus Brutus, holding 
four scrolls inscribed— 


ORATOR. 
DE FINIBUS BONORUM ET MALORUM. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. 
TUSCULANAE QUAESTIONES, 


VOL. XSI. Cid We SEV 8 
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‘Frees: ‘ before. | 3 | : 
No. 8, will be two battle seats by the ‘ips of the Fibrerin’: 
No, 9, shall be the Manana qu Lie Ga ee) with the fol- 


lowing inscription placec horizontal y under the tree : 


DUM> EXTINAE. | 
LOQUUNTUR. LITERAE. 
NON. DEERIT, HUIC. ‘Loco.’ 
MARIANAS QUEROUS: » 


No. 10, will be an avenue of oaks leading to the Amalthea.y 

ig. '11, (See Frontispiece) will’ be an’ “elliptical foot-bridge 
for the Fibrenus. On each side’of thé rivet the earth will be 
piled'as high as the abaci cf the two Dotie frusta, ‘supported 
by plain slanting masonry, The éntablature’ then will form’ the 
rail-way to the bridge: © The ‘trees in’ thé’ Amalthiea, though 
chiefly: comnected, will each have room td hy |g an individual 
beauty. 
~The bridge will be closed seit strong i iron gates, ‘and the key 
will be kept at’ the Dominican convent.. © 

The Litis and both branches of the Fibreniis being aed and. 
rapid,‘no other fence will’be necessary, . 

[have thus endeavoured to project’ a buildive. which’ may 
servé to recall agreeably, ‘at his: birth-place, the merit of one of, 
the brightest ornaments of our species, and, at the same time, , 
td Ah beat art in an fas taal and classical tanner. hf the 
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ange does not appear to. fale case... Eypig; seems. ied 
‘to’ represent ‘the dry, rigid, . hardened, or. glaring , appear- 
ance, which the eyes, assume in cases of ‘madness, occasione 

doubtless by their “being tearless, . those. ‘ wakes .of., .the heart” 

being foreign to, this malady; so that Engos. relates to the exte ernal 
appearance,, BxAAUTTOS. to. the internal quality. swhich: occasions, it. 
This maniacal glare, it is assumed, is equally attributable t to the 
Dire,. er Pures. win are the, authors. of madness, as to, their, Vic- 
tims, “Blomfield. probably understood “Engis i in this sense.» He 
‘explains, ona nods. Siccus. Optime . Philoxeni_ Glosse, 


thus 
Sri AIO Siccus, Dorridus, Laridus,, imo Luridus.., (deur 
r, OSa. Asiyov Oe Asdoaels, Ompat oy Enpais KOOKS... (Anglice, 
Tie, hast. HO. speculation. an. those eyes, which thou, dost; clare 
withal.)” Tt is very evident that tearless is not the meaning of 
Enpdc an the parallel ‘passage from the Orestes. Faclis renders 
it, régidis, emmobilibus. ‘Chus also the Schol. B. on Aisch. |. e. 
explains Enpois~ “by -tuaprtor Ttais remarkable “that “H.~ Ste- 
phens has entirely overlooked the peculiar use of Eypos in these 
two Instances. 
A similar appearance is attributed to the eyes when tears are 
either involuntarily suppressed, or from the force of internal 
emotions are prevented from gushing forth. 


Ody a5; TF, 209. ee a 
Oijind pay youmoay § ey cAzaLig8 ovina, 
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(See Class. Journ. Nov XLit. p. 276.4 
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Blomfield, in the hearin on nigh Ha Ge WOKE »Brunck: 
Anal. T. 1. p. 348. 


b AY OS 
, 


"Ev ve yep dpbarwois eoKAyKdrs xwdoy UMOINED | 
Aaxpu, xab 6 revywv evros eveoTs MOVOGE O04 


~ For the introduction of the following lines from,/Lord: Byron, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to plead as a precedent the trot inge- 
rious writer of the Miscellanea Classica: 


‘‘ Her eyes unmoved, but. foll and wide, 
Not once had taragt to either side; 
Nor once did those sweet eyelids close, ~ 
Or shade the glance o’er which they rose— ° 
But round their orbs of deepest: blues ys.o0) 
~The cireling white dilated grew— 
And there with glassy gaze she stood, 
__As ice were in her circled blood; = 
But every now and then a tear 
So large and slowly gathered slid 
From the long dark fringe of that fair lid,” 
It was a thing to see, not hear !” 


se) 


uy "The oiticidence bétween the last Jineiand the. xa ia of 
" the epigram above quoted is rather singulars;. |) > 
“Both Butler and Blomfield quote, as: parallel, to the passage 
“in’ Aschylus, Horace Od. 1, 3, 18... Qui stecis ocudismonstra 
HNatantia—vidit.” But if we are hoes Gail with Bentley vectzs;ecu- 
dis, (to which Blomfield seems to incline), or with Cunningham 
Jixis oculis, of course the parallelism is destroyed. ‘That none 
exists, even on the supposition that s7cezs is to be retained, a very 
litle consideration will render evident.” The sicci oculi of Ho- 
race belong to a person totally unmoved, perfectly calm and 
collected, and in complete possession of all: his faculties: the 
ype oupara of the ‘Tragedians are, attributed,).aslas been ob- 
“served, ‘to persons in a state,of madness, and, therefore of a ofle- 
[ Sfp ean wholly. opposite. 
ino diy Doering’s edition, of are the follcaming note occurs: 
o)Vir doctos quidem:in Novis, Comment. Lips, 1808. A wide ip. 
538200 Oculis: seccis ex plicat, rigedis (Enpors, aenralarons, Oumar, ap. 
ni Aisch oSycos Th.) 698s) ,ita ut, so¢udi sieen. 1idem sint qui. rect.’ 
The explanation; :which, this, commentator affixes to. Swcus, coin- 
cides with that given by the Schoh B.on, Aaschylas to Enpes. 
But ‘the-same objection applies here also; for rigidis, at léast so 
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far as it agrees with Enpois, binaivh amply; stiffened with éitror 
and stupefaction: (Virg. Ain. 7,447. | Ten iad Mae a 


At juveni oranti subitus tremor occupat artus, . ° 
Diriguere oculi}ross so748 woviia s 


a meaning directly opposed: to: that which Horace intended to 
convey. > 

Again, on this passage..of Ticaatias. Francis «thus. remarks : 
‘“‘ A learned Editor of Horace, the Reverend Mr. Jones, hath 
chosen the common. reading, sico’s oculis; and happily supports 
it by.a passage in Milton: — 


“ Sight so deform, avi theart! of rock could long 
Dry-eyed behold! Hest , 
Paradise Lost, xi. 494. 


Now although an uncommon expression in Milton may be 
supported on the ground of an, imitation of Horace, yet it is 
obvious that the contrary is no very, logical inference. ‘That 
Milton had:either Horace or Aeschylus (see Butler’s note,) in 
his mind, may reasonably admit of a doubt, But admitting 
this to shave been the case, the common reading in Horace 
derives mo support ‘from ‘that. cincumstance ;; the -expression 
dry-eyed in Milton being perfectly natural, and applied an such 
a*sense as to obviate all the objections which have been. justly 
-urgedagainst the szcct ocuda of Horace... Milton’s tears result 


from the a pia of scenes. of tated mn oie ; he: wins 
eee 9) (5 : ovis 


__. ™ Adam could not, but wept, 
“Though not of woman born, compassion quelled |” 
_ His best of man, and gave him up to tears 
Rie space, till firmer thoughts restrained excess: 


Here the effect corresponds’ to the ‘cause. But Barats 
hero is celebrated for ‘not shedding ‘tears: under the impression 
of extreme terror; whereas, it is well known, thatiftheibad, it 
Would have been contrary to experience. | Thus:observes Bent- 
ley: “* Pra misericordia quidem, vel amore, ' desiderio, pudore, 
ad leve periculum presens, vel ingentis prateriti recordationem, 
etiam ‘invitis oculis ‘obermntur | lactime:s at in magno:pavore, 
presentique, wt: hic, i ion pit pee nulls dacrimis docus est, ne 
in ‘peella infanite eh HONIG! 90). 20 -sneveg Jot dire’ esbig 
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Enreri in castris= : = x itictiis absidto- 
nem passus esset, in ‘incautum hostem decumana a porta erupit, ct, 
cum persequi Gosete! -metu substitit, ne- “qua, ' eX parte altera, 
in castra vis fieret.. Furium legatum:(frater-idem consulis erat) 
longius extulit cursus: nec suos ille redeuntes, persequendi 
studio,” neque hostium ab tergo incursum vidit : ita exclusus, 
multis S# pe, frustra-conatibus captis, ut. viam. sili, ad castra face- 
ret,:acriter dimicans.. cecidit... Et consul, nuncio. circumyenti 
fratris couversus ad) pugnam, dum se.temere,magis;, quam, satis 
cate, ip mediam dimicationem) infert,. wulnere. accepto,, gre 
ab, circunistantibus, ereptus,. et suorum animos turbavit, et ife- 
rociores; hostés «-fecit,;,' qui, cede - slegath, et consulis. ‘vulnere 
aceensi,; nulla, deindeyvt, sustineripotuere, cum, compulsi., an, 
castra/ Romani ‘pursUs obsiderentur,, nec spe, Mec viribus pares, 
venisseique in periculum summa rerum,..ni T. Quinctius, Bee 
grinis,copiis; cum \Latine Hernicoque exercitu: subvenisset.. a 
-The-last,period-of this: passage has. much. tortured the critics, 
and beeu-much- tortured by them in turn. » In the, first), place: 
some. would. read,..nulla deinde'vi sustineri potuere, . Quan.con~ 
pulsos..in; castra Romanos rursus. obsiderent, a Others, 
nullaideinde vi sustineri. potuere. Quum, -compulsi in. castra, 
Romani tursus obsiderentur, .nec, spe, mec. viribus. pares, Ven 
nisset in, &¢; “And others again, ‘nulla deinde v1 sustinerl, po-. 
tuere,-.. Compulsi 3 in castra, .Romanirursus: obsidebaniur, nec; 
Seis or, for venissetque,.read venisset utique.,... In, the. second. 
place: Some, would transpose. the. words, peregrinis copus. CHM ; 
thus, nz T. Quinetius cum,peregrinis.copirs Latino, Hernicoque, 
&c.: some for peregrinis copis. would read. perenminine copus, 
in the dative, meaning the, Romans, and depending ,, onysubve- 
nisse set, or, erase the words cum ; Lating Hernicoque. exercitu,, as 
being a gloss, pe ee ae 
e entire, passage’ “is thus 5 ‘inended, eat? trifling ill of 
‘yin into tum, and cum: into on) which ‘will ‘seem ‘quite prac= 
: a as Sopa ‘HE tontan p aleogrs iy 3" nulla, 
ere. Pun, ‘compu alsin cas! ra Rowan, 
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rursus: obsiderentur, nec spe nec viribus_ pares, venissetque in” 


periculum summa ‘rerum; pip, Ql. Quinctius peregrinis coplis 


suis, Latino Hernicoque exercitu, subvenisset, This 1 think 
to be the genuine language of J day; pee, the foregoing chap, 


near the end. 
Thetford, May; 1821. 
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“BY “JAMES: GREY JACKSON.’ piv HEBD 


Ix this atsebinidiisi dnt seiko era, every vatttichs of inteltis 
gence that tends to promote an intercourse between thé nations 
of the’ world (separated from each other by non-intercotirsé; ‘ori 
ginating from our ignorance of their language, manners, Custotits, 
and prejudices) becomes interesting and valuable ;' at this epocky; 
when the principal nations’ of Christendom are désitous Sf be+ 
coming ‘acquaitited with that ‘continent whose shores ‘are °éontt 
guous “6 those of Europe, and the discovery of ‘which’ has baffted 
the enterprise ‘of ancient and’ of ‘modern’ ‘Kurope,' je cannot "be 
uninteresting to offer a few observations respecting’ the connexion 
between the English language and ‘the great” ‘travelling’ lan- 
guage’ of the continent of ‘Africathe Arabic: ; ‘particularly: when 
it is more’ than’ probable, ‘that the great ‘impediment to ‘our! iu 
teréourse with the ‘interior of that continent has’ originated’ ‘in 
our éxtreme, and almost total ignorance of that popular and spree 
vailing ‘or wide-spreading langage of Africa, which is’ spoken 
or understood ‘from the shores of the ‘Atlanti¢ ‘to - the? shoresof 
the Red Sea, and throwghott all countries of Africa’ where tiny 
intercourse, commerce, or communication, 1s maintained. ¢ 2” 
The’ Sahara is the broken’ link’ of the chain of couimtnication 
between Europe and our sable brethren of Sudan)» 8% se 
shar “From Nature’s chain whatever link y you iy): eae eape alae 
_ Tenth « or ten ‘thotisandth, breaks the ebain’ ‘alike bands a 
“If we can ‘mend. ‘that lnk, our communication. will t be' ie 
blished. through the Sahara; the eens pb bch district 1s go 
pein taught, at Paris, at CEcole., Royale “speciale 3 des 
ues,| Oriental es vinantes, asa ag arg Gee tep, 
inthe omitted, towards, the support of : an extensive. rations ‘and 
Raitt intercourse with that continent. To ‘the cosmopolité 
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and philanthropist’ it matters not whether this ‘intercourse be 
opened ‘by France,’ by Holland, by America, ‘or’ by Great 
Britain; ‘the result! will necessarily bé betieficial'to mankind’ m 
general. Such’ a ‘communication’ cannot ‘terminate im com- 
merce, without embracing civilisation, its twin sister ;0and Givi- 
lisation is likely to promote the abolition of the slave-trade, ‘and 
the conversion of the idolatrous negroes to Christianity. oAPhis 
being premised, I repeat that any informution tending to elucidate 
the manners, customs, religion, or language of the inhabitants 
of the Sahara, -appears interesting to aaa general)as wba as to 
the learned reader. | 


Medicinal and Economical uses of some African Plants. 


El Hermeel, an herb used for colds and catarrhs, © 

El Helba, used to strengthen. digestion and to create” appetite 
infused i in a decoction of mint. ~ 

E i Henna, i is the plant used by the ladies, to dye their Basia and 
feet; it stains them black if the decoction is very strong } butaf 
of ordinar y strength, yellow: the latter color is considered an 

j improvement of personal beauty ; as it preserves the hands soft 

and cool, allaying the perspiration in hot weather. = 

Souak, is an infusion of a bark used from time immemorial! by 
the N orth Africans, to preserve and whiten the teéth ; a pow- 
der from this bark is sold at Sanger’ $ medicine warehouse, 150, 

. Oxford Street, called Wangary’s tooth-powder. In Brown’s 
Travels in Africa, p. 271, this is called Shaw, and it appears 
to be the same with the plant designated by Brace under the 
name of Rack: vide Bruce’s Travels, 4to. vol. v. p. 44. 

Enjémma, i is an herb the decoction of which is extremely effica- 
cious 1n fevers, and for cooling the blood at Spring arid Au- 
‘tumn. 

i Bukula,. y Marsh Mallows, used for the’ same purposes as 

El pti in Europe. 

’L’dsel Dur muse, is the honey of Euphorbium. The bees that 

4n* . suck the - urgmuse or Euphorbium flower produce 'a ‘strong 

¢ ~ bitter honey, a very small quantity of which immediately cures 

quntolent, colds: vide Jackson’s enlarged’ account of! “Maroeco, 
page e 134, aa! a plate e ‘atid ‘a description of this plant 9/1 

i ajune, san intoxidatitig® sweetmeat: ‘containing ikief0 

Ji PeRGp Ui achicha ; a small quantity has a great weet, 

“a pr rodu¢ ‘tig’ a “Vol listo Vactity of mind, &c. : 

sat a Sr seie Hest ption BP tht ‘compo ‘ai ser Jackson's 

“ enlarged Account’ oF MANORS) Sew PTS 1. 1B 


oo 
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Sheba, Absinthum, a decoction of this plant is used as a pro- 
moter. of appetite, and to strengthen the digestive organs, 
EBL Kah’ la ‘particular, kind .of antimony, raines of ‘which. are 
found inwarious parts of the country; those west of the moun- 
_ tains-of Atlas produce the Alkah’l Bildie, whichis an Arabic 
term signifying Alkah’l of our country ; the other. is found in 

the mines of Tajilelt, and is called Alkah’l felelly, 1 
 Alkah’l jof Tafilelt ; this datter is. the best, and sells for atic 
the price. of the other; both, are: made. into. an: impalpable 
, powder, and, very considerable quantities are conyeyed by the 
caravans that annually traverse the great African desert from 
Fas, Tezza, and Ujedda, to Cairo, Suez, and Mekka, Wide 
Jackson’s Marocco, p. 129.) 


Arrican Brean nee wheat of North pines and 
_of | West Barbary, n, particular, is celebrated for its ,superior 
quality and size; it 1s also extremely hard. ‘There are two 
_species.of, African wheat);,one, is a long transparent grain, like 
‘amber ;,, the other is an opaque grain,. not quite so Jarge.as, the 
other, and.of a rounder. form, similar to the English wheat; the 
large, long, amber-colored grain, produces a greater proportion 
of what the Italians call “ fiore, di farina,” “which the Arabs 
call Smeet.; the. bread. made of the Smeet.is of a very superior 
quality, and isremarkably nutritious. After the-wheat 1s, ground, 
Uris diyided into, three qualities to obtain the Smeet, 

» The first isthe coarse and husky part... a id 
The second, is the white ampalgable pow -der, similar to 
. American. or European flour. ‘, 
The third is the Smeet. | - 

»» The two first qualities are separated by the women from the 
‘Smet, which is not an impalpable powder, but_ is of the-size 
and has the feel of sand between the fingers ; it is not so white as 
the degig or flour, but rather of a yellowish hue. 

The round opake grain produces much flour and little Smeet ; 
the transparent grain yields a larger proportion of Smeets-the 
Smeet.contains the purest part. of the wheat. _ In, the families of 
» the opulent, they sometimes mix saffron with the Smeet, ‘which 
makes)the bread light.; as much Spanish « or. Aftican sal ron as. 
will lie on, a shilling, boiled fifteen minutes in water, quant. ‘suff, 
and strained through a SIGHS 18 sufficient, to make a -quartern loas 
of bread. rere: erage ip 

The tr ansparent grain is so) hard, that ‘ihe stones will not, grind 
without communicating to the, flour small particles of the stone ; 
the inhabitants of Marocco. remedy this evil, by spreading the 
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wheat on; their terraces:duting shewmight3, the -heavycdews" soften 


thes rain step pellegs the eran. deters des Fn and deep it 
10,2, COO a place, twenty-four hours, that the, anoisture imbibed 
uring the night. may have. ime to..penetrate the grain; it then 
grinds well, without At ase ihg, ‘thé stones, and-itis not grits 
mon SOU"! ade Sei FAG HC icy aw 9|: MIS. QhiI--- NOs 
pe JEty mology...) 31 s190W abiriy i ue 
The tothe siesta of some Bustish’ Words frotit ‘the 
Arabic, are submited to lexicographers: — gotiol\\ [ ilgel, 5 | 


Genius, génie French, from. oF jenni ; Arab., a spirit, supposed to 


attend on every person, and is either good eri bade 0 « 


Soéip, from savon French, which 48 from , stl’ Sabune “Arab. 
The’art' of making soap was communicated to the Pr ovencals 
at Marseilles? from "Panis -in’ ‘Barbary, ‘where’ 'they manufac- 
ture it soft and transparent Jike amber, as) well. asdiis the 
other Barbary states. Marseilles has long, been celebrated for 
ite niiiufactories of soap, the mutation of d' to v as: s easily 
accounted fors=itiis merely: an oral differences» eek | See ape 


Gens, a'kind,’'a spécies, from’ (A> jens, vias eat 1 
oA rabie! | acpeople, a’kind;a clan, jens ‘habeet a 2 Breat! nation, 


me alee, at ait angled people. 


2 bray frond u = Aljebery A the Gating: a odd’s, J pie Hh s 


Je Dictionary liye, “i word is of tincertain etymology, but it is 
‘mést “uiiquestionable that jeber is the Arabic verb to: find, to 
discover. Aljeber wa’lm’kabalah, as it is called by the Atabs, 

signifies ‘the finding from a>previous position or supposition ; 

‘owhemm therefore. we consider: the character of Algebra}! who 
can doubt this: etymology ¢ Bailey’s Dict. says at 1s) derived 


from: Scand: ya which is Al grebr, not ‘giaber as. Bailey. calls 


j it; and he says it is the: name of the inventor, but pas is ‘not a 
“proper name, at is the verb to cover, to confuse, to render 


Andistinct,., which is the reverse of Algebra ; ‘he also. says JS 
signifies. excellent, but. it As. the article preceding the. noub,” 


le this word, (in: the, dictionaries)’ is a. Seraglio,. or place: for 
-women an, the: East, but, itis)an exror 3 it signifies | bad, vicious, 
unlawful, Wold i Haram, an illegitimate son or. Hilde 


Baa | 
ys ORO ce 5 SST ae 


tet permed i tera 218) AAP TN Lagos of 
cupola nists in S tha rm bpAfbiga iach sik omplaintis made 
agaibat the gritty rea, though Hl RSPCA HEPA i xo sltiwe hom 
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-propew wordsasd 3h Hunan; {ors tdurem; yi He, asacred place, 
| Goplabendt tox ‘defiled Oy Cone DHE! Wide! Letirés PUL. 
nad nés, jlettre-20nie!; this retreat’ oF Habitation for Ww omen vin thé 


silt 18.20 BIS SAI DENISE O03 THD 
“East is, also ealled.2343,, Zenana, but. never, Haram. ba 


Cotton—this article was probably first. brought into barre Bain 
_ Smyrna, where it was cultivated by’ the Arabs , long before the 
_discovery,.of the; East or: West) Indies; it.1s called in aFEbic 


| gla ] Alkoiton. : 219g SILOMA § oF batitaaye 


Algeneb, d fixed ‘star Gh the’ right sia amy Perdeis, fiom wf 
that is to say;'the Sidey to)! fis S388 
Sugar was cultivated in, Lower Lae many rence Ago, . pear 

oSTOGAM ‘lots before, the edigeanery, of the, Bigot Indies the 


 o€204 8 


alin Zi ie 1.9) sugary 


T poigpinne from. [xe, ot |. genet savtate dul jhe oe tted 


‘yeled Timmer} India is«called [rie |. hend; 4. ve) cdatess of 
_jAndia, 7; inumerhend.. A note,,im Brown's, ‘Lravelsiin Africa, 
do, p. 343., says. Thummar. Hindi.means fruit of. India, not 
date, as sDaienated by the learned, author, of, the, Botanical 
Observations in. Asiatic Researches, Vol. iv. p. 250. But 
ee 3 oné who is enabléd, from @ residence among "thé abs, 
, to hold colloquial ,intercourse, with ,them, will, perceive that 
~, the. annotator has. committed. a Palpahle FIRGN: in, OBES: iis 
assertion... | bs} 49V0 


Aikovey from [aneast afibobes a rea tdi building halaheiee is 
ochalfia:globe consisting of one square:room ; «thes mutation of 
»obito v Is easily accounted for—it isymerely oral iduob ano’ 


A Buss, from [ xiao |: Busa, a kiss. Pliny, wvhis:Natural History, 
saith that Cato was. of opinion, that. the. use of kissing first 
began. betwixt. kinsmen and kinswomen, however, nearly, allied 
or far off, only to now by kissing whether their. wives, 
“daughters, or’ nieces, had tasted any \ wile. o'Tf this ey of 
Cato” ‘be’ true? it vors ‘this étymolo ogy ‘of thé Word,’ a8 the 
Oo Arabs! hold it ‘disreputable ‘and vicious’ fot male” Gi ferivale to 
“drink wine : Ppind Bee TE BRSpHEE: réprobates- ‘the! custotipo and 

o\brohibits it.” era ae 1H. ,sRY WIL 39 Ha io ghUn wales 

Siierbet, an oriental beverage, “from [ yas a] -Sherb, > “Arabic™ td 
vo drink his compositions: s so-eelebrdted in |Oriental: mane a 
ahedecticdlons of; ‘or preparation nae arley pital ‘and: ‘stig 9 per- 
fumed with extract of roses, 6 denser violets, ‘or afdiee 


ep | o> kf age? 
Ste: KEES 102 nes STS 
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Oasis, from “Wah ; the Latins first‘ Europeanised | ‘this word by 
substituting the o for the w, and adding’ ‘a ‘double 2g, ‘calling 


, Sy wah, oasis, the plural of which must necessarily’ be oasis’s, 
aa giving that hissing sound to the articulation, which i is so 
do offensive to the ear of the Arab, and for which hissing, which | 
‘they perceive in the European: languages, they 1 ‘say that the 
articulation of [Ajemmy] Europeans. resembles the Ww ‘histling of 

birds. 

Tabor, Kettle-drum—the kettle-drum is originally. of the “Aeabs, 
‘and ‘has been used by them from time immemorial ; 3 forms 
an indispensable part of their bands of music : they are made i in 
Idaulit in the Southern Atlas, from the copper-mines of 
‘Teserlergt, and our military kettle-drums are‘exactly like them ; 
they are made of the same size with those belonging to the regi- 
ment of cavalry (the Blues) of which the Duke of Wellington 
is Colonel. The 27th day of the first grass month, called by the 

_ Arabs Arrabea Ellule, is the Anniversary (omong some tribes) 
of the feast_or leathering of the kettle-drum, yosh every indi- 


vidual brings some present on the occasion. |: tab’l, the 
mutation of 7 to r, Is easily accounted for—it 1 Is an n oral ditfer- 
ence. hone 


Vistr, (grand visir, chief or prime minister,) the T sire or: the 
Europeans, have converted the 6 into v; the Arabic word is 


yee ‘Biser, to see, ve? one that sees, anEPpCtes superintends 


directs. 
Whale, Agi dAlwala, a great fish. 


Korey from 95 ‘Kure, i. e. a balla kernel, the interior tof the 
heart, the pupil. of the eye. ) 
Gibraltar, from, Jibel.and: Tarik, .i..e. ‘the fiountein af. Tati, 
_ After the death of Roderick the last.of the Goths, the march 
_ofithe Moorish General Tarik -was. rapid and, victonous.: he 
_ embarked, in the province of El Grarb,' on the opposite.coast 
_of Africa,-and. landing near the. fact of the: mountain of 
Gibraltar, which, he therefore named after, himself: Jibel,\ 1. e. 
_the mountain, Zark of Tarik, he proceeded through the 
Sierra. Morina : among his various conquests, that of Setee 
Celi was the most splendid and lucrative, for’. among 
spoitaa was, the paleigsated Baden tables brought from the bas 


‘tien XO WO 


+ sect Ean BiG F 
~% ZL Gtarb beahbe! snast be shoathena biasinain of the present: fill of 
Mavocco; T ‘angie, Tetuan, and. Ceuta, are towns inthis province, . 
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by, the Goths, at, the pillage of .Rome,,containing 360 feet of 
._» Solid gold,) adorned. with emeralds.and_ pearls;: which. he.after- 
wards -presented to the. throne of Damascus. Europeans 
have taken this name from the Moors, who conquered Spain, 
and by at easy variation call it Gibraltar—a variation by no 
_means extraordinary when we consider how frequently they 
“pervert Onental afd | ‘African names, even to the rendering 
them ‘unintelligible. This is one etymology. 

The Moors of West Barbary and of Suse have another, which is 
_ this : ‘the celebrated Mograrbeen prince and geographer, Ab- . 
~ dallah ben Edris, (commonly called the Nubian geographer,) 

who florished in the 12th century of the Christian Afra, speaking 


of | clas yo the Bahr Ashamimi,i.e. the Mediterranean 


“Sea, says It was[ | ses | aman, 1. €. im ancient times, a lake 
eticlosed on all sides like the ote Sea, and its waters had 


Bal’r mdollem;.i. e¢. 


\ho' connexion with the ie 
the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The intiabitant of [ [ages] Suse,” and 


i Lawkaisll’ ‘Andalusia, were ‘incessantly at war till the time of 
Alexander, who coming to Andalusia, the people complained 


heavily to him ‘of the [ gagw,)) i.e::the people of Africa. 
Alexander (the Great) then formed the plan of separating their 
countries by cutting a passage for the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean into the [Bahar mdoll’m], or Atlantic: Ocean: for this 
purpose he fixed upon Ezzokak, a hollow, near the mountain 
of Gibraltar ; he then ordered the ground to be dug up between 
‘Panjier and ’ Ezzokat i in Andalusia ; he'then builé a’ molé on 
each side; one near “Tanjier and one near Azzokak; he then 
continued the excavation till the water rushing In from the (Ba- 
harmdolm,) Atlantic Ocean, overflowed many towns, and rose 
above the moles (Ahadashya kama’t) 11 fathoms. Eris Petates 
that he*himself saw the mole under water on the Andalusian 
'* Side, and that the people of Algaziras? called it the bridge’; the 
- €entre‘of this building cortésponds with the place s where: (Hajar 
i Bilbil) ‘the Camel’s ia sao is over Bil sea ‘in atisabs days, 


Bis aaa ate FDIC ic pen , “ere 148) 


t ialesteat is, ‘called by. the, “Arabs Bled, Ashsbam, and the ‘Babar, ‘Ash- 
c Shami, takes ats naine from this country. 
“°2 Nt the period here alluded to’ by the ‘Mograrbeén | geobraphet; the 
kingdom of Suse extended from Sahara to the Straits of G} braltar ; by 
Suse therefore is meant Affica, and by Andalusia is meant pain. d 
' BAleazitais the Arabic foramislandy theCanvel’s Rock hasbdelevel- 
led for: military operatisrtis; and is. probably now the Battery oh thetistand. 
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. Paviffaand/Prafalgar were included isyor formedthe tionteny’ 
“yipantlotileralby and joined: Andalusia®’ \% YPhis being premised: 
: siyaah observe, that ee cutting chereepenaion,” ep 'pesple 

nbpucrtlls g £ estrous 200 ae oid 


be KR ¢ 
Not lgranh, ‘till.called tae Variffay thet pice, abate 


oT pipeet ueSL @ ScReise \s 4 srasye 
Tittle) ‘piece “of Elgrai ‘and Trak algar, th ey call Aes: Gil ydack 
“trafelgrard, i. ve. “the | 2 piece cut ° trom grarb, that;is, fronm:) 
the _ province « of Elgrarb TOW sso,.call ai ‘whieh agiersand. 
‘Ceuta*. are. situated. they! also - call: ‘Gibraltats [yb by ieee 
jibbeltraf, i.e. tbhe-mountain of thespiéce: of Elgrarbp<or onthe: 
‘mountain of, "Tariffa.;. this is. ithe: Madsitenian, myn ese cha the’ | 


aor aegis odiw. wared. thoinsu® s 


i “OBSERVATIONS ia, 
On the, Te ranslation of. an: Asabic Paper relative faye 


iGo orm 


side Paris Death. Beat b senate 


; ee 
CUBE BUGRR ER 


es acl bive 


"Twinset sa heeds ainda he: Saldned in the 3rd isa tl “y! 

Annals of Oriental’ Literature, recently’ ‘published, which 1 contal AS .. 

varias acctisation’ against ‘me—accusations Which _ am. not... 
conscious of’ ‘deserving : ‘the, Tetter alluded to ‘has been, hox tf EF ayi9 
sufficiently” ‘answered by’ me in “Cursory Observatis DS, SeCoa¢1 
inserted>in’ the Classical Journal, No. ¥ ih. p- 29 800.5 ¢ 3, gh if 
really should not “have thought this letter deserving ; re, ves 2 a 
had ‘notireflected, that my ‘silence on such an _occasion. mig cht "i 
be interpreted ate conviction Wat °F have actually. misinter-. », 
preted’ ‘this? “Arabic or ‘Moorish document, supposed. to. contain ; 


RE 


Peay ey 
an account of Mungo Park’s death, inserted dn Mr, Bowdi chs) vi 
accountiof a Mission‘ to Ashantee.. Rep ower a idea tinnels ites 


The writer of this letter assumes s, that my Curso ry O J magheael 7 
in the-42nd°Number of the Classical Journal, or in, the Ast, I O24 
of Annals oh Oneal Literattire, were written for the: PHP APES of 


¥ Cee 


a: t 
Ee) isl tits 


" 


© 
o 
a) 
ares ent ver ore oy hed ter APE w sty 
53 
Ey 


1 Traf a b fiece ,turiffa a little. a ms 
“He 


2 “Phe Adiné of Ceuta | among the Moors is sibta, ‘fr S, ha La 
Arabyrit, ©. Vie! seéveil. ae. or “poits ' of whieh the. cna of val 
fe composed?! a bet) rhs i Sn Dis 0b os 

? hb (kas ragdebsvly si 4) Gibraltar; vide ee ‘Emp f aati 
Arabiccletier to ‘bur late revered Sovetel gti Gear eerbira, i Fackson's oa 


enlarged.account of Marocto)pasegehosrd an Ci oth 


, ywelatave ito Mungo: Park's death. ai) BT 


injur chis nepatation, not to,iinbestignte ip ery fe Loft hie - 
tr a and, that thy ‘observations: Seett entirely’: dést tutenof 
 alucidations gaiNo 19016 | sit evisedo hlvode 
“aimee, positions, I answer, ‘ad. solent ‘declare bef6re. 7 
the! ee , (asoloive before: done,) that? £ ‘Wid °no Ghtéition ‘to 
injure Mr, Saleme’ S reputation ; but I was urged. to give Mr. 
Bowdieh tlie decyptiek, as well'ds the translation of the do¢ument 
concerning Mungo: Park’s death; } solely from a desire to ‘be of s ser'- 
cvivetoimy country ‘and to’ elicit the truth, Mr, Bowdich having 
informed -meé_that his Book was nearly” ready” for publication n) and 
that he had endeavoured, imvainy to vet a decypher of the’ Novi 
ment.) Afterwards, when MriSalétne’ § translation was confront- 
ed with mine in. the Quarterly Review, without theorigial, it be- 
came a duty which I owed to myself, ‘after the Quarterly Review 
(a book of extraordinary circulation) had “asserted that Mr. Sa- 
lemé’s translation was preferable/to/mine, to investigate the mat- 
ter. Accordingly, I asked several of my f friends what they. candidly, 
thought of Mr. Salenié’s translationyithéfe was arboiig thet but 
one opinion, viz. that it wasunintelligible;,at,the same time they: 
observed that mine was ‘perspicuous and intelligible, butno opinion 
could be given as to the accuraéy of thé translation. The obser-_ 
vations in th Quarter! y. Review were > calculated to,cast.a discredit — 
in this‘ Motil the Continent,, and. it in, Africa, on my translations; 
so “that if’ I had | ‘not ‘presented. to. the. world my,Cursory Obs: 
servations, in “addition. to the ‘decypher. of the ,document,. my: 
frieddsin all: ‘parts | of the world, would have thought, after reading: 
the. ‘animadversions i in the Quarterly Review, that Lhad, Ae 0 
ten the Tanguage of the Arabs, and could. not. translate iit) Diwadds 
unwilling that ‘such ; an impression : should go. abroad and. primis: 
in the inihds: of my learned and Oriental, friends. ) The; first © 
attack on’ my ‘translation ' was, however, made. Jong before: :thats 
in the Quarterly Review; it. was contained in.the\/Englishman. « 
(Newspaper) of Sunday, 2nd of May, 18195. -and)y acsortine>> 
with the adage, nemo me, ampune lacessit, auairared: tun the, 
following’ “Number: ; therefore if. Mr, Salemi ds, sote,at my.’ 
obset Nations, he should recollect that, the impetus was given. 
to me by his “own observations, in the paper above alluded 
to. Lanrnow perstaded, from the | measures taken in this mat+ 
ter by Mr. Salemé and his ebadjutors, that if. Thad rewained 
silent aid. had Hot’ rér lig to. the iusidigus, observations, first in thes: 
Englishman, ‘ane ‘in the ‘Times, and then in the (Quarterly Review,” 
the result of anaeie s diuansiol ysizeulatad through these 
papers eau! have ampres enh he, public. anind anc opiniony:: 
that Fam lunderer and) :a pretender :only: to ‘a knowledge 
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of Arabic, and. Mr. Salemé would, have had, the reputation (to 
my yp ofan accomplished Arabic, sorcbolat, ia Lapsibe the 


Rosin oar me ee to appear ‘bale ie tn inith, my; ee see 
Observations, which was—a fear thatthe. Arabic’ professors on.the 
Continent might think, not. only that I had forgotten.the, last 
guage, but that there was no onein Great Britain that understood 
it; and.a reference to the original document in. Mr., Bowdieh’ 8 
Poaniait of a Mission to Ashantee,, confronted with Mr, Salemé’s 
translation, would unquestionably have confirmed, this.opinion,, 

[ now declare, that Mr. Salemé’s accusation, that..1.-have 


substituted i in this decypher, the letter & for (yo, ye for we - for 


» and so on, is without foundation; for a confirmation — ‘of 
this declaration I confidently refer the ‘inquisitive reader to the 
original manuscript, in the possession of the African Com; any. 
I moreover declare, that I paid all possible attention to the 
decypher, insomuch that I consider it equal in the accuracy of 
the copy to, and more intelligible than, a fac-simile could: have 
been ; and I confidently declare, that I do not think a ‘word, a 
letter, a line, or a point, is either added or omitted, except ‘that 
the Oriental punctuation was necessarily substituted for’ the 
Occidental, because Mr. Bulmer, the proprietor of the Shak- 
spear press, had not an Arabic type with the Occidental punctua- 
tion, 

' With respect to the scientific elucidation’on the Arab language, 
alluded to in'the $rd Number of the Annals of Oriental’ Litera- 
ture, p. 508, the absence of which is regretted by Mr. Salemé, I 
have only to remark, that an illiterate, ungrammatical, doggerel 
writing, like that decy phered by me, did not require a scientific 
elucidation; a scientific dissertation on such a CGntipdsition 
would have been an absurdity. 

Mr. Salemé discovers his irritation at my calling the trans¢rip- 
tion of the supposed account of Mr. Park’s death a decypher, and 
he says Mr. Jackson was not ashamed to call it~a-decypher. 
Certainly 1 was not, and I maintain that the apt and-correct name 
or appellation of a paper which could not be printed without an 
elucidation, is, to all intents and purposes, a decy, sede 
printer could have printed it without. a -decypher, which } 
Bowdich himself informed me he had in vain endeavoured re 
procure until [ gavehim mine. é 

Mr. Salemé goes on to say, that the Barbarians of ‘Maroeco,’ 


7 


* If the Barbarians of Marocco were not a jolished race; conigared to 
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are unacquainted with the pure Arabic! ~ But I’can'inform Mr. 

Salemé’°that He is*incorrect in making this’ ‘assertion: all the 
intelligent men in the Empire of Marocco, who have received a 
tolerable education, understand the pure Korannic Arabic ; ; and 
their writings ‘atid ‘correspondence approach néarer to! the 
elegant dialect of the Koran, than Mr. Salemé seems to imagine. 
Moreover,’ many of the Bedoween tribes speak as well as write 
the pureArabic y the pure Arabic is spoken by the Arabs’ of 
Woled ‘Abbusebah, by the Woled Deleim, and a dialect very 
little'different from it is spoken by the Howara Arabs, inhabi- 
tants’ of ‘Suse and the ‘Sahara; hes all which tribes I have 
océasionally sojourned. 

Mr. Salemé, says the letter Foe the Emperor of Marocco 
to our late revered Sovereign, (page 510) was written in a bar- 
barous style and a barbarous character. 1 beg leave to contra- 
dict both these assertions ; and I maintain that the style is not very 
different from that of the Koran, and that the character, so far 
from being barbarous, is the same that was written by the. most. 
polished Arabians during the acmé of Arabian science, when 
the arts and sciences florished among the sons of Ismael. 


My opinion of the passage respecting the word wldies i is still 
the same that | expressed when I delivered the deny aber. (or, as 
Mr. ‘Salemé will have it, the transcript,) to Mr. Bowdich; nor 
_does Mr. Salemé’s quotation from the Kamoos or Arabic Die- 
tionary of Sheikh Ahmed, any more than his reference to Rich- 
ardson’s" Arabic Dictionary: at Mr. Bulmer’s, refute the interpre- 
tation that I have given to this passage, or tend to prove that the 
writer. did not mean to say, that there were two persons tied or 
bound in the vessel... But not wishing to be dogmatical, obsti- 
nate, or wedded to my own opinion, respecting this matter, 
which,.however I must confess was a decided one, I showed 
a fac-simile of the original document to two intelligent Mograr- 
been. Muselmen, who were in England soon after the publica- 
tion of. Mr. Bowdich’s account of Ashantee; and a State 


Mri-Salemé's compatriots, that enietprising and salpiassealite eiewelie? 
Signor Belzoni would not have, been.so barbarously maltreated by.the 
Arab..soldier,, who wantonly inflicted on that gentleman a wound, 
which confined him a month, and for which outrageous aggression the 
government of Egypt would afford him no ‘redress whatever !! Let any 
European’ who has resided in the empire of (Marocco:say, if such an 
insult would: have been passed over by the.constituted authorities, or,that 
am: tisfaction, would not. have been given to the injured individual. 
te Classical Journal, ‘No. XLIT. p. 802. 
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men severally and separately declared, without hesitation, that 


the’ méating ‘of the word Sadr: signified: ‘persons, bound, “and 
that it? was absurd and’ ‘idicaldus’ toigiverahgurativermeaning: 
to'an’éxpression made in a doggerel*composition;: which 80 far 
from‘ having claim to the figures of rhetorie, could’ not: pretend 
évén’ to “grammatical accuracy. A corroboration: of;myianter-’ 
pretation of these words will appear, bya’ ‘reference ito>-Park’s 
travels, reviewed in the Quarterly Review, | Noy x xvesowhere 
these men’ bound with cords, or otherwise; Appdared to: id madou 
Fatima; like dead men, because perhaps they could not, move, 

as also by a reference to the 2nd note in p: S01. dof the: Classical 


Journal, No. x11. mitra w 
Mr. Satenit; in his’ critical ep ind ei ohiy doe watt, itiform 


the public why, in his translation, he omitted the words” GHGS 4 2 


dyiwil which unquestionably signify that “ they discharwed 
their arms into the vessel :” this interpretation also is corroborated 
in.a.letter from: the late President of the Royal Society, to Mr. 
Dickson, (of. Covent Garden, Mungo Park’s brother- in-law,) 
inserted in Shabeeny’s account. of Timbuctoo and Housa, Ke, 
Re 425. 

»Finally,, Mr. ere is very susceptible, and he endeavours to 
sabe his readers that I have attacked his reputation, and that 
of the poor old gentleman Mr. Lusignan; but I deny having made 
such an attack on either of these gentlemen—the latter r never 
before heard of, and do not know hin even by name; and With 
respect. to. the former, at was a duty incumbent on me as a “Bri- 
tish,.subject, and as an approved and devoted servant to. my 
Sovereign, not to suffer an imperfect translation of an ‘Arabic 
document to go forth to the public and to the world,’as a 
perfect.translation, when the oriental professors on the Continent, 
patticularly at Paris, would perceive that it was no such thing. 

«"Ehe conversion .of Mr, Salemé, of “ This narrative proceeds 
from the, territory of Housa called Yeauree,” into * This, decla- 
ration, is, assued from the town called Yaud, in the country “of 
Kossa,” added.to his omission of the leading feature in the do- 
cument,, the. ‘circumstance, of the attack, and of arms bein 
discharged at Mr. Park and his companions in the vessél, ai 
the natives;-were-alone circumstances which would-have. thrown 
a, stigma, by the continental professors, on our knowledge of a 
language, which is spoken by many thousands of His Majesty’ s 
subjects 1 in Asia, if 1 had not attempted to controvert it. 

ut) ‘would be useless to take up more of the intelligent reader’s 
time in ‘discussing’ thé barbarisms of this’ doggerel document; 1 
will now therefore conclude, after making a féw ‘Obseivations in 
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justification “Of myself; against Mr. Salemé’s: scurrilous attack 
respecting thetranslation!of. our Lord’s prayer and the Decalogue, 
sitar agiveny mies dosnieng in Arabic, with only one®. blunder, i init, 
made bychimselfjiandim which, on/y it differs, from my, transcript. 
fo Ehe:paysy “here we liave blunders of every. sort-—of, grammar, 
of orthographyyiand ofsense”—and he assures the Editor. and 
readersof theeAnnals: of Oriental Literature, | that the ten Com- 
mandments *(which.she informs us he omitted,. to ‘shorten his 
letter) ‘are’ translated far worse than the Lord’s prayer; he then 
g@oesionito say; that af»-Professer Jackson can. persuade. the 
European Arabie scholars to admit that the foregoing is a cor- 
rect or a good Arabic translation of the Lord’s. prayer, he 
certainly will them deserve the: palm among Arabic scholars. _, 
-Butiwe.\baye here, only, Mr. Salemé’s ipse dizxit for the blun- 
ders ef grammar, the blunders of or thography, and the blunders 
of sense, contained in my Arabic transcript of the Lord’s prayer, 
and he wisely avoids indulging ‘the curiosity of his readers by a 
specification of these various blunders. Now I have no hesita- 
fion in declaring, that the Lord’s prayer, as transcribed by Mr. 
Salémé in the Annals of Oriental Literature, No 111. p. 514. 
which is copied from my transcript, is a correct translation, 
(with the. exception before alluded to, made by himself,) and i 
appeal to all competent Arabic scholars, who understand ‘the 
original, Greek, for a corroboration of this my aésertion 3: finally 
I may say, rand I think without fear of contradiction), that ft 
is uared nothing more to deserve the palm among Arabic 
olars, than to prove that my transcript of this prayer‘is a 
a translation from the original Greek, 1 should have gained 
already. that palm; but God forbid that I ‘should 'bé ehveloped 
with such, presumption as to pretend to claim this superiority ! 
I now take my leave of Mr. Salemé, to whom I should not 
have Teplied had he not animadverted on the “ blunders of every 
sort” committed in my transcript of the Lord’s prayer and the 
Decalogue; an insinuation made to the public without proof, 
which. appears to be intended (for what other construction 
can be put upon it f) to impress the African Company with an 
pinion | that such errors really and truly exist ; but I feel confi- 


, 


4 This, pices is in the fourth Arabic word of the last line, p. 514. 
of the 8rd Number of Annals of Oriental Literature. It is remarkable that 
this one alteration has the effect of cohverting correct Arabic into street 
lauguage, and reminds me of Lord Bacon's observation in his Novuin 
Organum, that “ man would contend that two and two did not make four, 
if his interests were affected by the position.” 
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- dent that the African Company will soon hear, if they have not 
already heard, that both the prayer and the decalogue, have had 
a very different opinion formed of them in’ Africa, from that 
ascribed to them by Mr. Salemé;- that they, will. have) been 
found perspicuous and intelligible to the» well-informed among 
the Africans, and to all learned Muselmen ; as‘easily understood 
by them as the language of the Koran; and that: they’ have 
answered every intent and purpose for which they were sentto 
Africa. | : 
Corotutary.—If Mr. Salemé can prove to the satisfaction 
of the African Company, that the prayer or the decalogue above 
alluded to are either of them unintelligible to the Africans, or 
Incorrect, (the former being confronted with the original Greek, 
and the latter with the original Hebrew,) he will deserve the thanks 
of the African Company; if he cannot give satisfactory proof of 


this, he will deserve the contrary. . | 
; J.GREY JACKSON, 


“in NOTES 

On some parts of Archbishop Porren’s Antiquities of 

Greece, by the Rev. J. Seacrr, A. B., Rector of 
Welch Bicknor, Monmouthshire. | 


Parr Ilf.—f{Continued from No. XLV. p. 156.] 


»: Volu 1. p.121. “ These they called cuxoddv7at, which word 
‘sometimes signifies false witnesses, but is more properly taken for 
. what we call common Barretors, being derived azo rov ciKa gai- 
ve, from indicting persons that exported figs, &c.” 
.» Plutarch, in his life of Solon, says, that they who derive the 
_term from the circumstance here mentioned, are not wavreXds ari- 
Oavor.—ovx dv ody ris Hyfocatro wavredG@s amBdvous rods NEéyoyras 
“GreKat-ovxwy eLaywyn 70 maday areipynro, Kal ro gaivew évderkyd- 
Mevoy tous éidyorras, KAnOijvar cuxoparvrny. p. 167. ed. H. Steph.— 
read SYKOPANTEIN. oka eee 
Vol. 1. p. 122. ‘ Acaernrai, or Arbitrators, we¥e of two sorts. 
-KAnpwroi.—At their first institution, all causes whatsoever that 
exceeded ten drachms were heard by them, before they could be 
received into the other courts.”—Again, p. 123, ‘ AcadAaxrnproe, or 
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kar’ Exirpom)y Acaernrat, or Compromissarii, were such as two par- 
ties chose, to determine any controversy betwixt them ; and these . 
the law permitted any person to request, but obliged him to stand 
to whatever they determined, without any farther appeal; and 
therefore, ‘as’ a greater obligation to justice, they took an oath that 
they would 'give sentence without partiality.” 

It-issevident from a great number of the orations of Demosthe- 
nes; that) all private causes were regularly, and as a matter of 
course, submitted to some dtarryrys or other before they | were 
heard in the superior courts: but the following passage shows, 
that. neither was it.to the eAypwrol alone that they were meces- 
sarily submitted, nor always upon. oath only to the , SuadRaKr}pros. 
kai ei pev pp Kai mapa Tots aurou piras, kal rapa T® Seaurnry apo~ 
€yvwopevos ddiKkety, TOVTOUS éroteiro TOUS Adyous, Hrrov a av HY aio 
aoe vuv 8 emirpépac fe meicas ’Apxevég, kal Apakorridy, 

i gavy TovTy, TO voY UR abrov gevyovre Trav Wevdouaprupiar, 
rovrous pev adikey, akovoas abray, ore, EI MEO’ ‘OPKOY TAYTA 
ATAITHZOYI, carayvaaovrac rv éexerporhy’ ert tov KAHPOTON 
6é -dcatryriy éXOwv, (afterwards and by choice) cai oddév éywy 
amo\vcacbat rev éycexhnpévay, pre THY Siatray. ot Stkaarat &° 
axovoarres, eis ous epixe, Tavra Kat Tols ToOvTOV girots, kat T@ éuate 
nT, Tept abrav éyywoav. Demosth. “Yep gdvov zpos “Agop. 
Wevdop. p- 861. 

Vol. 1. chap. xxiii. “* Of the public Judgments, Actions, &c.”— 

The modes of proceeding against a criminal were extremely 
various: Aeiy 3 pero. pndéva aroarepetabae Tov dlkys. Tuyety. Gs 
Exagros Svvarat. Tas OvY égrae Touro; éay moAXous ddovs Sy prey Tov 
vopwy émt rovs jducnxdras. olov Tis KNomHs. Eppwoat, Kat oavriy mo- 
reves; dimaye. év Xidiaus dé6 kivduvos. aofevéarepos el ; TOL fipyou- 
av égnyov. rovro mou oouaey éxelyot, goRn kal rovro 3 ypdgov. | Karas 
peLON geautor, Kal wens dy ok ay éyos yiAlas extricate; ducacov 
edomiis pos Seaurnriiy, kat ob Kvduvedaers. ovdérepoy Boidet TOUTWY 5 : 
ypagov. KaToKvels Kat TOvTO$ Epnyou. TouTwy obdéy é€ore 70 “aire. 
Demosth, cara ’Avépor. p. 601. 

a) Obs Ay P. 125.“ garetts aerate is sometimes an 


1 oy 


divay- 
po elomparrety ra axein, _éxédevey aeiegy pe, Kal’ rovs 
Apurayets Tpoypagerv aire riy xptaw et dvo Hépas a as abiKobyre Kat 
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Scaxwhbovre Tov urdorodoy, Sir ra, axe ey! obK ‘reBibov oad pap ees 
Xve4, adeidero,. Kat ene cuvécowe | Tov elonparroyra kav riainpen bored 
TH TOAEL. Demosth. xara Evepy. p. 1151. SGD 

It appears from what immediately follows, that the Seriat* ‘had 
the power either of delivering over this’ ‘offender ‘to ‘One of ‘the 
ordinary courts of Justice, or of fining him to the Amount of 
161. 13s. 4d. (rats revrakooiats. — at 

An instance of an eivayyedla in the case’ of a murder occurs in 
Demosthenes :—xaG? 08s Kaupous 1 eloayyeia -€6¢60n, 4 els Thy 
Bovdajv, trép ’Aptatdpyov rod Mécyov, dre etn Nixddn poy amexroves, 
—Kara Mecdéov. p. 554.—In the case of ifl usage of an heiress 
(€mékAypos) 1 in Iszeus 00K ay elony yedXes mpos TOV dpxovra Kakou- 
cae Thy éxixAnpoy t Ur0 TOU EioTOLTOV OUTWS UPprsopérny, kat &kAnpov 
Trav adrijs TarTpyuy kaQoraperny 5 GAAWS TE Kat povey TOUTwWY THY 
Oukoy axwwdvywy Tots SumKovow ovoe@y, Kal ébov 7 Povdopére Bondeiv 
Tais ErecAhpors § 3 ovre yap émtri pov Tals mpos Tov dpyovra eiaaryyent- 
aes €xeoriv, ovd’ éay ovdepiay Ta Vigwy ol eioayyeiharres’ Pricia 
Me aa Pyrrhi Hered. p. 44. ed. Reiskit. 

- Vol. 1. chap. xxiv. “ Of the private Judgments, Actions; &c.” 

‘ With respect to the courts in’ which ‘the different causes were 
heard, I have already referred to a passage in Demosth. 
I]pos Aare De awapayp. which throws some light on the subject: 
to that may be added the following cote eh bBo TOAN Grra Kal dew 
poor Gua éyxadei. kal yap aikiay, Kal Bory, Kat realwy, Kal mpos 
érechijpovs dduchpara. TOUTWY ri eioiy exaorou xupis ai d/xat, Kat oure 
mpos. THY abriy apy, ov8 vréep Topnpdr wy riv abvrev. aX h per 
aikia, Kat Ta THY Praiwy, ™pos TOUS reTTapaKoyTa® ai de rijs tPpews 
“‘™pos Tovs Seopobéras* dca 0 eis émiKAyjpous mos TOV dpxovra. De- 
-mosth. mpos Llavratver. ive 976. mint A yap ef ‘Geo proterat, ot wept 
erauphioews bucdcovres. joav dé Kal adXor Tpets* eis ex ivvpos, éz ov 
Kal 6 éviauros eTWYUpLOS OY opacerO" Sevrepos ri) Bactreds, 6 Ta TOY 
opparay Kal doeBeviy diok@v* Tpiros é mohEpapxos &e. SS 2. in 
‘Orat. Dem. xar’’Ardporiwvos. 

Vol.-1. p. 144. . “* Others are of opinion that by 6 Kérw6er vépos, 
‘Demosthenes, whose expression it is, meant no more than the 
‘lower part of the tablet. Petitus will have Demosthenes 
‘to mean no’ more by 6 xarwOey vduos, than the law’ which 
beneath, or afterwards in the same oration, is:cited by him.” 
~’ Demosthenes had already recited one law; 6 karwOev is the one 
next to that before recited. ‘This will be plain to any one who 
considers, the whole passage: where Demosthenes, after using the 
“expression 6 karwOev vépuos, presently substitutes TON NOMON 
“TON. META TAYTA, as: ah eons to it.——In co fl 
-p. 629. 1, 18. 


== a : 
Vol. YaDe Utes” “If any one hath bribed the Heliwan cout, 
or any other court of judicature among the Athenians, or hath 
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called.a senate, (Or, entered into conspiracy—&c.”. In the original 
(Demosth. Kare Deg. Pevdope. B. p. 1137.) . "Ea res ovviornrad 
ouvdeKcden tiv jAalay, 7) Tov dexaornpioy Te TOY AGiy yor, id a 
‘Bovdjy. emb-Suapodoxlg Kpnpara dudovs 7} Sexdperos ft 

(Vol. 14p..163..5;‘His. evidence shall suffice, that can’ give his 
cKO), or, what; he heard, from, a person deceased—” cixory pve 
EGov of vduoe SHvTos paprupeiy’ GANG reOvewros. Demosth.” “kara 
2reg. B. p-1130.-Our, English Jaws more wisely reject all evi- 
dence upon hearsay ; because such evidence i is in reality that’ of a 
person unsworn. 

Vol. 1..p..167.. ‘* Let usurers’ interest-money be midderatdeull 
The common rate of interest at Athens was twelve per cent: Bie 
drachma monthly for one mina.) Timarchus was so pi pers g 
as to give eighteen per cent. says Hschines, in Timarch. p. 126. 

Vol. 1. p. 173.  ‘* All genuine citizens, whose estates’ were 
ipaee. by litigious . suits when Solon entered the Prztorship, 
shall have permission of leaving their estates to whom they will, 
&e.” This is an unaccountable translation; the original 1 1s, — Goo 
Prt renolnyro, Wore pire ameurety pair’ emidcdoacbat, Ore. Zorwy 
eloner THY. apy’, Ta éaurod. dia0ecPae eivar Grws dy EOéAy—k. T. A, 
Demosth. cara rey. Yevdou. B,p.1133. The true explanation 
may be seen in Reiske’s notes. 

Vol. 1, p. 449. ‘* The order of wrestlers was appointed’ by lots 
in this manner, &c.” 

__ See Lucian’s Hermotimus. p. 572. A. ed, Salmur Vol. Ti. ce ai. 
“ Of their marriages.’ 

For a curious account of the ceremonies in aiitient marriages 
the reader is referred to pages 318, 319, 320. Tom. 1tt. of’ Sir 
Henry Saville’s edition of St. Chrysostom : where he will find also 
some just observations on the folly and evil tendency of them. 

Vol. 11. p. 295. “ There is a story of the sophister Hermo- 
crates relating to this custom, that having a woman not very agree- 
able imposed upon him by Severus the Roman Emperor, and being 
asked his avaxadurripea when she took off her veil, he replied 
éykadunrijpia peév ody roratrny AapBavor, It would be more proper 
to make her a present to keep her veil on, unless her Ahi was more 
agreeable.” If the true reading be AapBarQy, dwcw, or some 
such word is understood: if AapBdvoyTI, dSoréov. Archbishop 
Potter takes éyxadumrijpia in the sense given it by Celius Rho- 
diginus. 

‘Vol. 11. p. 446. “* To dporpdme2ov, to have eaten at the: 1-3 
table, was esteemed an inviolable obligation to friendship, and @ 
kal rpamecay rapaBaiver, to transgress the salt and the table,) iat 
‘is, To break the laws of: hospitality, and to injure one by whom 
any person had been entertained, was accounted one; of ‘the 
blackest of crimes. Hence that exag ggerating interrogation of 
Demosthenes, Tot ddes; xo rpdwecat; raira yap rpayydsi 
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rapiarv, (repiiy, ss.) Where is the salt? where is the hospitable 
table? sfor in:despite of these, he has been the author of these 
troubles.” | | : | 
» These last words are strangely. translated : the passage is in the 
‘oration, of Demosth. wept Ulapazp. p, 400. ravra yap rpayyoet 
mepiiwy, << For this he goes about exclaiming in an exaggeratory 
manner,” are the words of Demosthenes himself; wou S &Xes; mov 
tparegat; are those of Aschines, cited by Demosthenes. 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 


NO. XII. 


“[Continued from No. XLV. p. 521} 


I.—Metrical lines :-— 
Thuc.iv. 118. eive Oixasdrepov rovrwy Soxei elves, iovres— 
V. 26. 0d morAds mapeveyxodoas, nab ToIs cmd ypnTpwY—? 
‘VIL° QQ. obcay xab thy pEAAouTay Sivapiy xabeAyre— 
Itis possible that some of the metrical lines extracted by the 
writer from prose authors, may have been, by an oversight, 
cited twice; if so, the reader will excuse the mistake. 
II.—Knight, in his Prolegomena to Homer, (xxili.) speaks 
of Helen’s ignorance of the death of her brothers, (Il. i.) as an 
improbable circumstance. It should be recollected, that Helen 
had been ten years absent from her native country; for Juno, 
in the Fourth-or Eighth -Lliad, speaks of herself as having been 
engaged for ten years in exciting the different nations of Greece 
to war. While upon the topic of Homer, it may not be amiss 
to notice an objection which has been made to the probability of 
‘his history, on the ground that the numbers of the Grecian army 
at Troy, if computed as Thucydides proposes, by multiplying 
the number. of vessels by the supposed average number of men, 
are greater than could by any possibility have been assembled in 
the actual state of Greece; being, as is alleged, equal or greater 
than the numbers assembled at Platza, to repel the later mvasion 
of Persia. 1t.may be answered, that, in the. latter case, ‘Thebes, 
with all Bozotia, except Platea, and the populous province of 
‘Thessaly, .were enlisted in the Persian cause, and that Argos, 
one of the most powerful states of Greece, remained neutral ; 
and that, notwithstanding this, and perhaps. some other trifling 
deductions which we may not recollect, the balance of numbers 
‘was in favor of the army at Platea, when compared with that 
of Troy. 
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- STU4+¢ writerin-the Quarterly Review, Vol. xii. pp. 84,85, 
tnentions'a ‘translation of the [liad by Macpherson, the editor 
of Ossian, executed in a singular metro-prosaic style.—l re. 
member to have seer a translation of the same poem, written in 
blank verse, but, by a singular fancy, printed after the manner 
of prose. It was the one set up in opposition to Pope’s, men- 
tioned in Johnson’s Life of Broome or Fenton. 

IV.—The following are instances in Homer, more or es 
probable, of an adaptation of a name to the character of the in- 
dividual to whom it is given:—Nigeds "AyAaing vids xe pemord 
t’ dyvaxtos (on the principle of * Matre pulchra filia pulchrior’”). 
"Odi0s and EvguBarys (heralds)—vids Dpovioso Nonuwy (Od. iv. 
Piyios Tepmiadys (the minstrel) Od. xxii. 330. (moavgnpog is 
used as an epithet to doidds, 1b. 376.)—In the eighth book of the 
Odyssey, the names given to the Pheacians who engage in the 
race, Toyreds, Tgwpeds, 'AvaBycivews, ‘&c. alluding to the mari- 
time pursuits of the Phwacian people, may remind us of the 
Svowaromotte of Dibdin the song-writer, and his Ben Bowspnits, 
‘Tom Tarpawlins, &c. &c. 

V.—We have heard it laid down as a canon, that when the 
particle gue is lengthened at the beginning of the second foot 
of a Latin heroic hexameter, the word which succeeds it begin- 
ning with a single consonant, (as in Virgil’s “ Liminaque laurus- 
que dei,”) that consonant is ‘uniformly a liquid (as in the above 
instance). We believe this to be almost uniformly the case, at 
least in Virgil, who indulges in these and other liberties. more 
than any of his successors in the heroic line; one exception, 
however, (we know not whether it is a solitary one) occurs in 
the twelfth Aineid : 


Chloresque, Sybarimque, Daretaque, Thersilochumque — 363. 


Thus also Ovid, in the Fable of Pentheus in the Meta- 
morphoses : Patresque populique 


V1I,—* Qui rebellantium fuerit furor, vel hinc intelligi potest, 
quod in usum nove classis tecta domusque resciderunt, etc.—in 
tormenterum vincula matrone crines suos contulerunt. ” Flor. 
ii, 25. (he is speaking of the preparations made by the citizens 
of Carthage for the third Punic war). Compare with this, an 
anecdote related by a writer in the Quarterly Review, in com- 
memorating the sacrifices made by the Prussian people in 1813, 
on behalf of their country, when endangered by French aggres= 
sion, ‘ An anecdote of a Silesian peasant girl deserves to be 
recorded, as it shows the general feeling which pervaded the 
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country; While herneighboursjand family iwere contributing 
in. different:-ways to the expenses of the war, she for some time 
-was-in the greatest distress at her inability to manifest. her} ‘pa- 
tridtism, as she. possesged nothing which she. could_ dispose. of 
for that. purpose. At length the idea struck ber, that her, hair, 
which; was of great beauty, and the pride of her parents, ‘might 
be of some value, and she accurdingly set off one morning pri- 
'vately for Breslau, and disposed of her beautiful tresses for a 
‘couple of dollars, "The hair-dresser,- however, ‘with whom she 
‘had negociated the bargain, being: touched: with the girl’s con-. 
duct, reserved his purchase for. the manufacture of bracelets and 
other ornaments ; ; and.as the story became public, hein the end 
‘sold-so' many, that he was enabled, by this fair maiden’ s locks 
‘alone, to subscribe a hundred dollars: to: the exigencies of the 
State.” Quarterly Review, Vol. xi, Art, Gentz on the F all ‘of 
‘Prussia, p. 436, note. 
* VIL+We know not whether it has ever been pleersed, that 
the Odyssey is divisible into: six parts, each containing four 
books, and embracing a separate series of action: the first :com- 
prising the voyage of 'Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta, with its 
‘causes ; the’ second (®aiaxts) the adventures of Ulysses in 
Phwacia ; the third, the history of his wandermgs subsequently 
‘to the: taking of Toy 3) ; the fourth, the events in Ithaca previous 
to his revisiting ‘his city. and palace ;- the fifth, his adventures 
with the suitors; and the sixth, their slaughter, with its causes 
and consequences. Perhaps the remark is not worth making ; 
we propose it, however, to those who are interested in the ques- 
tion respecting the composition of the Homeric poems. 
VIIL.—Is it a well-founded observation, that among scholars 
educated at our English Universities, a critical knowledge of 
Greek is more frequent than a similar acquaintance with Latin ? 
If so, is it to be accounted for by the circumstance, that it is 
not till the time at which persons generally enter the Universi- 
ties, that the mind acquires such a conformation as to be capa- 
ble of entering, with any satisfaction, into the minutiz of con- 
struction and phraseology; combined with the fact, (so far as 
it is such). that the Latin language is more especially cultivated 
at our public schools, and the Greek at our Universities? This, 
to use Hume’s phrase, is nothing more than ‘a doubtful solu- 
tion, of a doubtful doubt.” Ne 
SA damolt happens, not unfrequently, i in the poems of Homer, 
that after a proposition has been stated in a particular line, the 
next line begins with a qualification, or explanation, or additional 
description, in the shape of an epithet, adverb, or participle ; 
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this ‘opening | word being itself’ followed” 'by'a statement’ of “the 
cause OF § su ‘h de pga Ke. or enbicie a similar. ° ave ‘sus 


Pritt 


Ratha! tite uf some passages Aig ether. be better slider? 
stood, and the punctuation improved, by an attention to"it. But 
we thave no time to say more on this subject. We shall only. at 
present refer to Il, xi. 828. xvii. 671. xvii. 20. Od? vit 24g. 
xvii. 450, xx. Ol. xxiii. 319. 531. Hes. épy. 102. ce also 9. 
if ge enuine. | oa Det 
— Parallel passages continued.—" ror pau 
nie Ye have set at nought all’ my counsel; ‘and woke none of 
my reproof: I also will laugh ‘at your Gilat y> [ will’mock 
when your fear cometh ;—then shall they call upon me, but [will 
piper? er; they shall seek me early, but they’ shall not fitid 
: for that they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear 

of the’ Lord. Proverbs, chap. i. v. 25, 26, 28, 29. 
Thus Eschylus, speaking of the wicked man in distress : 2 oni 
zane b axovoyras ov= . Ni bars: 

Seve ev mera bua maass re Olvae 

yer 8 6 Calucuy em’ avdph bepmovpys* 
isch. Eumen. 555. ed. Glas 


2. poo TOMTHY, Bors dipenciy mer ooLy 
Beads PAvEIT aL, payars 08 Pranrery TUXUS, 
xah iat AUTH, TH TOA O auyryavoy. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1464. Inverniz, * ~ 


Thus a well-known modern satirist, speaking of a certain mi- 
mustry : 


Those hack’d and fainted tools, so foully fit 
For the grand artisan of mischief ' + 
So useless ever but in vile employ, . 
So weak to save, so vigorous to destroy ! 
Intolerance, a Satire (by T. Moore ) 


3. eyes yap ding 3 totiy euluvos Bporay 
. . Eyepbe rcfovds. fésch. Choeph. 273, Glisg. 


This resembles the oracle given to the Glendoveer, in the twen- 
tieth Canto of the Curse of Kehama ; I~ | rol 


...Go, ye whi suffer, go to Yamen’s thr one; 
He hath the remedy for every woe ; 
He setteth right whate’er is wrong below. 
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4. The concluding simile in the following passage (quoted by 
Coleridge. as one of the ‘mottos. to the, second section of his 
Friend,” from a piece | entitled, “ Motion tothe Paylmnentig of 
England concerning.the Advancement, of Learning,” by. J..H 
conjectured by. Coleridge. to be John, Hall), resembles the. Tead- 
ing idea in,seyeral. passages formerly, quoted. by, Mr. Seager, and 
the. present writer, in’ their: respective collections of parallel 
passages :— 

We), cannot but. look .up with. reverence, to the advanced 
natures of the naturalists and moralists in highest repute. amongst 
us: and wish they had been heightened by a,more noble prinei- 
ple, which had crowned all their various sciences with the prin- 
cipal science, and in their brave strayings after truth helpt them 
to,,better fortune. than only to meet. with her handmaids, and 
kept them from the fate of Ulysses, who, wandering, through 
the. shades, met.all the ghosts, yet could not see the queen,’ 
Coleridge’s Friend, Vol. iii, p67. 


: CHCILIUS METELLUS. 


THE VILLAS OF CICERO. 


Num EROUs were the villas which Tullius no sucGbeehs m various 
parts: of Italy. Middleton states that, according to some, he 
was owner of no fewer than eighteen ; but he is silent as to his 
authority. Exclusive of his house on the Palatine, I have never 
been, able to make out more than ten: a number ‘sufficiently 
considerable, and which it may be questioned whether the Ro- 
man emperors exceeded, or even equalled. On this account 
some have thrown out suspicions injurious to his’ reputation ; ; 
but dexterous forsooth must he have been, if, with his" multi- 
plicity of vocations, he could have found time to turn fortune- 
hunter, and cajole people out of their estates. Some of his 
country-houses he no doubt built; .and it is probable that single 
men of respectability, aware of his high merit, and having: nO 
descendants of their own, made him their heir,* 


* Confirmed, I see, by his own words, Phil. II. c. 16." 
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“Middleton-seéms “to contradict’ hiniself, when having stated 
on the Authority oF Seneca, that the Ronians usually built'their 
villas ow’hills, bé proceeds to look upon Grotta-Ferrata as oceu- 
pying the site “Of'the Tusculan Villa, situated wider the’ hills 
between Frascati and Albano." But thé moiiastery of’ La’ Ruffi- 
nella; lately occupied by Jesuits, but now by Lucien Buona- 
parte, more likely stands on the ‘Tusculan retreat ‘of Cicero. 
Nothing can be conceived finer than the landscape conimanded 
by this enviable spot.’ ‘The corridor is filled with’ mutilated ins 
scriptions and busts found in thé ruins of the city above. ‘One 
of them is inscribed | Y DOS! dite 

ie: ~~~ DIPHILOS 

aig POETES : | DS knejse 
probably the tragic poet mentioned by Cicero, as having Jam 
pooned Pompeius atthe Apollinarian games.* 

Ascending the hill by a fine shrubbery, the chief ornament of 
which is a very perfect sitting statue, most likely of the orator, 
and recently found in the ‘ruins of ‘Tusculum by the proprietor, 
we reached the site of the ancient city. Considerable remains 
of ‘the theatre and public aqueduct have been unearthed, and the 
guide told me that some leaden pipes and tiles have been found 
with the orator’s name inscribed.? | # 
~ Close to where they were excavated, and a few paces from the 
amphitheatre, there are magnificent ruins, which bear the charac- 
ter of the buildings of the latter period of the republic. They 
consist of a long crypto-porticus, which communicated with 
several chambers ; traces of which are still visible. It is pretty 
obvious that there was another story. ‘They have been called, 
time immemorial, La Scuola di Cicerone; and, with every pro- 
- bability on their side, may be contemplated as the remains of 
the Academia Tusculana, which we need no longer look for at 
Grotta Ferrata, as Middleton imagined, or even at La Ruffinel- 
la’; but rather on the declivity of the hill facing the Alban 
mount—that mount so majestically apostrophised in the Pro 


Milone! 


« Near Grotta-Ferrata, I remarked several magnificent planes, the de- 
scendants, perhaps, of those under which Cotta, Crassus, and Scevola, 
discussed the qualifications of an orator. De Orat. I. 8. 

2 << JTudis Apollinaribus; Diphilus Poeta in nostrum Pompeium petu- 
lanter invectusest.” Ad Att, II. ep. 19. ; 

3 Perhaps they conveyed the Aqua Crabra for which he paid an annual 
rent to the Tusculans; “ ego Tusculanis pro aqua Crabra vectigal pen- 
dam.” In Rull. 3. 
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“ Vos enim jam, Albani tumuli, atque luci, vos, inquam, im- 
ploro et obtestor, Vosque,” Albanorum obrute are, sacrorum 
populi Romani socia et, aquales, -quas_ille. .preceps amentia, 
czsis, prostratisque sanctissimis lucis, substructionum i insanis mo- 
libus oppresserat ; .vestra -tumcare, vestra religiones viguerunt, 
vestra vis valuit, quain’ille omni scelere polluerat : 2 tuque ex tuo 
edito monte ‘Latiatis sancte JI upiter, Cujus. ille. Jacus, nemora, 
finesque spe omni nefario stupro et scelere macularat, aliquan- 
do ad eum puniendum oculos aperuistis ; vobis illz, vobis, vestro 
in conspecttt, sere, sed. justa tamen.et, debit, poene solute 
sunt. 

As we descended from the Telegoni juga itr a loud 
clap of thunder burst with fracas from the steeps where the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris formerly stood ;. the, welkin behind 
Tusculum was. shrowded in, black, while a strong gleam of light 
was poured full on the ruins of. the Academia. The striking 
accidents of the landscape corresponded. with. ithe recollections 
of him whose favorite retreat: was the object of our visit ; 1m- 
mortalised as it is by those philosophical disputations, which the 
common consent of the learned world classes among the most 
valuable monuments of. Roman literature... ‘Tullius indeed. is no 
where greater than at Tusculanum.. Common. statesmen and 
lawyers, on retiring into the country, are obliged to renovate their 
hearts,with light: reading, or family chit-chat. .. His wnbendings 
were with Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus,.and Zeno,» an; 

In .a»second visit to. La Ruffinella, when, the - ‘Tusculan 
groves. appeared in tbe gay, livery.of spring, I, caused,a faithful 
copy ofthe profile of the above-mentioned. statue to be taken, 
whichis here given. .The more I consider it, the more I am, in- 
clined to-think ita Cicero... mins 

_¢Phe;classical retreat of La Ruffinella has been pelebestadae 
some, racy stanzas,of. the sixteenth, century, with. .which we, wil 
take a:farewell.of ‘Tusculanum, and its paspent Propelehiong for 
th Venusian whispers: 


etl: 


Ne semper udum Tibur, et Esule. 
Declive contempleris arvum, et ! 
itis . Telegoni juga parricide. mE RET ry metre 23 an) 3 
“BUIQISIRE “G95 I. tr’ 
ya fv oy Su le porte del vecchio Buscobaiad,) «4/4 (iD —biRgoe 
Nell’ alto monte sta la Ruffinella; bis) Th Oo, pogeare 
~ Lempito de li venti soffia in vano ; . 
Quivi si gode ogn’ altra cosa bella; 
Monti, campagne, e il Lazio Romano 
Domina, come Sole ogn’ altra stella. 
La vista, J’aria, Vacque, i i frutti, e Yombre, 
Fanno ch’ ogni ‘travaglio qui si sgombre. 
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| place's ait 
Sopra. un. ameno. pogg 110 ‘antiche mura 
Con mirabil disegno, € arte rara, 


bob OMG hen gis 


“© ©J>Sostentan Vedificio, che non cura Oe 
C408 CIN GEM ip ide Ait gelo, ¢ e econ: Va: vista cara, © PDA EY ODT i Che Bt 
dnuraugiv eon Rtimira rcolly intorno, ela pianura, © oyor20% ugo euch. 


ou) x9 supus I} mar, Tirreno, ela citta preclarae.. )\)\oy Biv silesy 
Di Roma, il gran Soratte,e lecolline —  ” 


<eIOMIA .eu9E 
_Fertilissime e grate Tiburtine. . 
sneupils e 11K 4 Asa pe J PUP INY  PWAE DP? pp 0) a % Oey ne ith. 


i ih ‘TIT, 
oulesy ,2idov Spira quivi dal lucido oriente 


wiles BRO any soave, e porta al ciel splendore;” 9) 8 

La tramontana se ne vien sovente hed i 

sol © ss osorrPurzando.internoe ognidanneso humore;,.. 
Ma dal notturno e tacit’ occidente 


Rs iy ¥ #35 ’ oa AL SEL SY 


—, _.,_.. Soave spira il vento, e tempra l’hore, 
ee We mezzo giorno con allegra faccia, 
seth 10-0989! Con lano e)'altro vento ivi stabbracciay 9) en) 
aise Ore L Reset : iOS TW? 5 ; MUO, BLY 
HOLISNOIST OQ desiato avventurato colles: o8 8 ois EIT IAD Day 
ar = {rere yoo Che di-bello habitar sei si dotato! eorciey yore: ter 
lw eg La, fama Tusculana ogn’ uno estolle ; ; 2a. 
I Tusculano cielo a tuitié grato, 
~ "A ville antiche la lor gloria tolle; yh 
poo “Tiariae la terra Phan tanto: esdltateh ©). (so oii suley 
une mseteo. peLiconvicini, e ancoi Tramontani i n53 oan 
elt afc , Vengono a ristorarsi e farsi sani.’ ; ioe ness 
rg With regard to the Asturan villa, Wolfius, fin’ His Battuba Ve. 
tus, gives a view of some: ruins, quas,” to use his words; 
“speliquias -villz “Ciceronis | recte -dikerié.? They stand»on- a 
smidllasland ‘at:the mouth of the rivulet which flows by Astura, 
atown of in eri origin, as its name implies. Cicero, in one 
of: hiv: letters}: says.“ ‘est ibis locus amoenus, qui et» Circens:ét 
Antio aspici heieeL” The bad character of: the people. deters 
strangers? fron’ visiting “Astura, as it did myself, not» without 
regret’s ‘for this retreat was the scene of the orator’s affliction’on 
thé death of his daughter.. Wandering among the thickets from 
morn to even, philosophy seems to have afforded him but slight 
consolation: ‘in hac.solitudine careo omnium colloquio, cum- 
que mane in sylvam me abstrusi densam et asperam, non exeo 
inde ante vesperam. Secundum te, nihil amicius solitudine ; in 
ea mihi omnis sermo est cum literis; eum tamen interpellat 
fietus, cul repugno quoad possum, sed adhue pares non sumus.”” 
The site of what is called the Ciceroniau villa at Antium, 


bene * : Ld . 


} Fabrizio Le Delizie Tusculane. Roma. 1596, © * Ad Att. XII. ep. 15. 


pS FID ojiba, 


spl of Tati iiatin 

..Asfor the Formian. villas,.. das PA Hay "eb. Sete on site “hy 
the. first is not: pretended to be:-known ; but the keeper of theinn 
at-Mola.di Gaeta, called Ja villa di. Cicerone, where we breaks, 
fasted, will not. fail. to, carry you through his orange and lemon 
orchard, to. an ancient bath supported by columns, ofa good style, 
and. one of the most_perfect of the Roman ruins;, which, at his. 
suggestion, I suppose, we. must. dignify with the title’ of Ville. 
Formiane inferioris rudera,. The substructions of the town of 
Formiz.are hard by seen every where under the Waves. 

As. I-embarked at Baie, near the tomb of Agrippina, to 
cross over to Puzzuoli, on a fine star-light evening, which 
brought to. recollection. one of the finest passages of ‘l'acitus,™ 
the guide pointed to a hill above the Lucrine lake, now réduced 
to the size of a pond, and which he called the site of the Cuman 
villa ;.if so, it was not more than a mile from the Puteolan, of 
which twelve or thirteen archés are still seen on the side. next, 
the vineyard, and, intermixed : as they are with trees, are very pic-. 
turesque seen from the sea, These ruins are about one mile 
from Puzzuoli, and have always been styled TL’ Academia di 
Cicerone. - . Plinius is very circumstantial in the description | of 
the site: “ab Averno lacu Puteolos tendentibus imposita litto-. 
’ i? 'The.classical traveller will not forget’that the Puteolan 
villa is ihe scene of some of the orator’s philosophical’ works,| 
I searched in vain for the mineral spring commemorated ‘by. 
Laurea Tullius, in the well-known complimentary verses pre- 
served by Plinius; for it was effaced by the convalsions which 
the whole of this tract experienced 1 in the sixteenth century, so 
poetically described in Gray’s hexameters.? 

_It would appear, from several passages in his letters, 1 that 

‘cero was very partial to these enchauting shores 3. but he 
fri to Atticus of the frequent intrusion of idle visiters 


* # Deteriptive of: the eecline of Agrippina by aay scones sideribus: 
ilhistrem,. et, placido mari quietam, quasi conyincendum ad scelus.. 
Hie oom The reflection of the stars, ay in the rippling waves, Te 
‘me of something-more pleasing; ~~ everest nannsanmiecte 
Ante bonam Venerem gelide per slittorm Baie, eee 
la natare lacus cum lam ade jussit Aniorem.» <'* eae 
jum natat, algentes faitd: it serntilla pér undas cud 3e 
‘Hine vapor ussit aquas : quicunque batavit, ‘amavit, ene 
as vrs “Frag. Ines Auto! 
ei Nectrocil infelix se: ome in ethera Gattis 6 Stee Het +. 
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“O loca ceteroqui valde expetenda, interpellantium autem 
multitudine pene fugienda.”" — “fi fee 
Among numerous excursions made in the environs of Naples, 

I crossed to the little island of Nesis, now called Nesita, rarely 
visited, and resembling in shape a Greek theatre; tempted'to 
go thither by the tecollection that in the most critical period of 
the republic, the orator had a rendezvous there with Brutus : 
_ © Nonis Quint. veni ia Puteolanum ; postridie iens ad Brutum, 
in Nesidem hac scripsi. Bruto tue litere grate ‘erants fui 
enim apud iflum multas horas in Neside.”* ‘The whole of this 
island belonged to Lucullus. It is worth while to visit the 
castle, which commands one of the best views of the Puteolan 
bay. Here your eye may range over the promontory of Mise- 
num ; more interesting as having been the retreat of Cornelia, 
mother of the Gracchi, than the occasional residence of Lu- 
cullus and Tiberius. SGeyond are the fertile and populous isles 
of Ischia and Procida; the first, the temporary abode of Vit- 
toria Colonna, the accomplished and excellent marchioness of 
Pescara: alittle abové the now desolate Baie, stands Bauli, 
where the orator and Hortensius went through their philosophi- 
cal exercises together ;? while nearly in the midst of the bay, 
‘the sea still foams round a black stone, part of the foundation 
of the pharos to the Portus Julius. A century or less will 
probably efface the scanty remains of one of the noblest works 
of the Augustan age ; but it will exist for ever in the sonorous 
lines of Maro: | ee | 

“ An portus memorem, Lucrinoque addita claustra; 

Atque indignatum magnis stridoribus equor ; 

Julia qua ponto longe sonat unda refuso, 
Tyrrhenusque fretis immittitur zstus Avernis ?” 


egard to the Pompeian villa of Cicero, the learned. 
Abate Romanelli, in his journey. from Naples to. Pompeii, 
thinks that the house near the street of the Tombs, above that 
of Marcus Arrius Diomedes, is the villa in question. He founds © 
his opinion on a passage of .the Academical Question, entitled, 
Lacullus, in which the orator, discussing the sentiments ‘of » 


' Ad Att.XVLep.16... * Ad Att. XVI. ep. 1. 

3 Quibus de rebus et alias. seepe nobis multa quesita, et disputata sunt, 
et quondam in Hortensii villa, que est ad Baulos, Acad, II. Quest. IT, 
Hortensius was a frequent visiter at the Cuman villa; which was often 
crowded with company: habemus in Cumano quasi pusillam. Romam, 
Ad Att. V. ep. 2. ' 

‘ * Viaggio da Napoli a Pompeii. Nap, 1817. 
VOL. XXII. Cl. Ji. NO. XLVI. U 
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Sak RES a the SEWE with» Loves in. his s,villa ats 


us speaks ; Pego | C Cumanumex | hee, | ro ri , 
Fai is non cero ; neque qui quam. interjectum es! 


obstet,. » 50 jotendy, longius, acies; non. abate tie: a he Pa 
ey 


num in portiet. Neptunt anbplanten | non, vic ae He could 
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pe Mee 


Dignity of Racy the Sabres ila cai ea to, i 


that; carkiriaade a view of. the, sité a Bali in the. distant haze.. 
Here, then, continues. the Abate, v we must. place his villa. In-. 
genious as. this conjecture is, it must be remembered, that only, 
one-fifteenth of Pompeii has been yet unearthed ; and, perhaps, , 
if.the'excavations*are continued nearer the’sea, the discovery: of. 
his villa may. yet be-ascertained by existing monuiients.: T'cers: 
tifted! that: Romanelliis: right with regard to the view both at 
Bealic and: Pompeii.» Be it as it may, the house! contains 4. 
spacious cellar well- stored with flagons, standing ‘as they were’. 
leftpbutvfilled with ashes from Vesuvius; which are: ull reddish . 
fea thie crimsoinjuice, A’ flight. of stairs (@ great rarity’ in! the: | 
hdases.atPompei:) leads to a gallery inlaidwith Mosaic. )(Frap- 
ments of white marble lie scattered about. | MON MS0K 

The classical ‘traveller as he surveys: from ‘thisi:tetrace the. 
azure expanse. of the Neapolitan -gulph; bounded by Castella-— 
mare, where the elder: Plnins dropped down. :suffééated, by 
Capri, and cape Misenum, will, hardly, nefrainy from exclaiming 
with the orator: .O ne aclarune oT ae 1613 sud Jo 
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chit the Word ‘Sewdor Was divided! at the, end of there, 
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i sd Withot ue detriment to ‘the setise. “The names. of all 

Sappho’s Avot have, been. 1 p. reserved 5 “and the only one which 
will’ uit the'y tneasure ‘is “Ards? see XXXI, aa 8 UM 
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This, Passage, ig, quoted by two different, waiters in “lies wery aby i 
and,-in these, ery; words, dts. ot probable; that both, should 
have! made, the same omissions and inversions. It-is taken from. 
the 2? Bxijaacuse,y and, the measure js. pedogolisata many. other | 
fragments fromthe same-poem. 

JX The drift ofthis beautiful fraginent sceins to tikes hese 
cuarisoraanted At.was: perhaps: addressed. to, Some:cay favorite, 
of theypoetess §) “Propertitis api took. the. sacred sone 
poent | from this fragmentgo<. |, 3 

of} sosvS¢dribant dete alit, vel sis iguotht Arent 
-siisiesQ yLnadetjiqui stevili: semina ponit humo: 
vd cbote Oinnia, twedte inthi,:técunry und munera léecto™ 
enirisloxe Auferetextremr fiivieris atra ‘dies: 

‘Et tua transibit contemnens ossa vialor,” 

AD A@.\ Nec dicet, Cinis hee docta puella fuit, 

XLIL Hi ait té forte, which misprint. occurs.elsewhere. 

X LUILU.—Read bupupdi m00E¢ & éxrépyusos. 

LX.—This fragmentyand LX XVI. areboth gv ro acéumre 
tay Medoy, and are probably : so near as to illustrate each other. 

DRX Nownd XC» are probably ‘adjoining aston. from 
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baal He malinedig.ak Stesichonns was.taken, in, literal sense by 
many of the. n ents; it: seems to ave been a, humorous: n 
i fa’ a "OF the o: out NG gape. eT r 8) has mmitate 
mocking aggravation of the original satire. Horace has i 
it in his address to Canidia, .with,great effect : 
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"Tue question respecting the orthography of Syéia, Which Hag 
been renewed by an intelligent writer in Classical Journal, 
XLV. 30—1., may be decided by the production of the fol- 
lowing authorities :— enh one oi brofl—-.9 1) 

« Sylva Isidoro 17,6, videtur dici quasi’ Xylinaga fvaov, 
Lignum, quia in ea ligna cedantur. Sed. est, ab) dn, spiritu 
aspero in s converso, quomode ab % est Sex; ab yuicv, Semis, 
insuperque inserto v consono; qua ratione ab “Aopyos. est Aver- 
nus, ab %g0s, Servus. Pierius ad Ecl. 4, quod’ in. vett. libb. 
Silva scribatur per 2, putat Silvam a silendo dictam esse, quia 
sit Locus silens, Sed interdum u in 7 convertitur,' quomodo a 
crimes est Stipes, a dpyw, Frigo, &c.  Itaque et similiter in 
vett. libb. legas Nimfa, Limfa, Mirtus, Cignus, et’ similia. 
Nec obstat significationis diversitas. Nam tay ap. Hom." ali- 
quoties legas pro Sylva, eodemque locutus:modo Herodian, et 
quidam alii, qui*prosa scripsére;’ Indeque' est, ‘quod «Macrob. 
Somn. ‘Scip.* hj TQ. Sylvestren: tumaltum interpretatur: Hylen. 
Etiam in Cyrilli Glossis legas: “Yay év dgeoat’ Sylva;»Nemus.” 
G. J. Voss. Etym. L. L. seed? SeastiA—_9- VI 

“ Silva, ¢,Latinosscribunt-Pierius, Gifanius; Manutius, idque 
defendi posse Pontacus in Euseb. opinatur....Korum, ratio, quia 


sit a silendo. Recta, <Seriptionis, ratio, inconcinna,: Nam ubi 
sunt aves garrule, quadrupedes clamitant, : boant, rudunt, . u- 
giunt, ubi virgulta sonantia silvis, ubi strepitant frondés,' ventus, 
silentium tu.clamas? Amat profecto, amat’ aspera accentiun- 
eula in s demigtare, “Eddi, Selli ; 0c, Sedes ; 0s, Sus, aliaque 
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sexcenta : (SIGUA, Silva,,cum digammo. AKelum.. Hele ly BEIO, 
wan » Silvas, vet Salius: ex WI» quid postead: | Gifanius 
Silva i a ‘Latiar. nune ab ape scrip lamar Vanest in era 


7h eps Ce 


hibleanstresn pe et quibeumque ies | nomina alee “Silva 
peperit primam sillabam retinentia.’ Sic) enim. illa ‘in: ,antiquis 
exemplaribus monumentisque: Latinis scripta reperio..,.Sic 3ir- 
Bla, Srrviog, Servavds scribuntur in Suida, Zonara, Plut. Strab. 
-Apud Plut. Sylla S{xBiy Loci nomen. est. Ciofanus.in, Metam. 
1. testatur libris: Mss. omnibus. Silvas per é Latinum, esse. 
Maro: Si canimus silvas, silv sint-consule digne,”?. Cl. Daus- 
quit Antiqui Novique Latu Orthographica 2,290. .. 2 
«© Caute Gr. ‘litteras Latini tractant. Sunt autem v, 95, Ay ) 
x, &, que tantum im iis verbis sunt respicienda,, quorum mani- 
festa_'ex .Gr.. -petita. est derivatios | non ia conjectura nugacium 
Grammaticorum: — Sic y male adsumtum est in. Sydus, \Synce- 
rus, T'yro, que nullo modo’ sunt ex Grecia: dubie-in ceteris, 
Sylva; (Sylva haud dubie. estab van, ‘nam spiritus aspera; dat. 
ms moutatur » mbites, Sus, apay Sem,» 005, Sedesy, eyed, .tkmep » 
Super, Zorn, Serpo, arronet, Salio..EHeumann.) 47. YeMSy, Stylus, 
 Clypeus, Inclytus, Lacryma: (adde Ocyter, Quyssimes ab.axis, 
quamquam melius: scribitur QOciter, Ocissime,..s- OgissumesV. 
sorte ad Sallust. B.J. 25..p..533., Plura collegit.ad -hunc,Cel- 
‘Wariilocum: dllustrandum A ‘Schulz..iv Florum Sparsione Pad? 
ares.) et sishac essent.ab Ay, Yo, yAlGe, CrVAIS MAYT RSs O2- 
| gepuby, (quod tamen non omnibus estJiquidum,). tamem recepta 
“usu iIta:sunt, et, Lat. civitate donata, ut tamguam natadn dua: 
‘mon uti.Gr. et /peregrina, censeantur. (lmmo vero. guia, symt 
Grecorum, sunt ser. per y. .Excipe tamen Inclutusy. quia. est 
‘dat. Alias enim etiam:scr. esset T?rannus pro:Lyrannus. Heu- 
-mann. At.enim Etymologia sepe. fallax..est, et..orthographia, 
teste \Quinctil. .1, 7. consuetudini.servit, ideoque, sepe-mutata 
est, Major sfides. est Inscriptiombus habenda :,. Numisinatibus 
stamen, judice: Drakenb. ad Sil. Ital. 1,93. in-vera Oxthographia 
‘investiganda: »Autissime \.creditur. . Hanleavis Obertus ,. Gifanius 
Pref.m Lucret. preclare :—‘ De Greecis: verbis, lisque ,omni- 
bus; qua:.Gr. sunt origine, sed) Romana, ‘prorsus, jam facta, recte 
exarandis, donge alia mibi,.quam que vulgo; est) sententia,, ?uto 
€a,.quz:in vetustis Codd. uno. consensu,, licet Graca,| Romano 
more stnb-exscripta ; itidem a nobis, scribi, debere,-utsna cuque 
-relinquaturietivindicetun consuetudo.,,,Quz autem aqmana jam 
‘esunt-yoeabula, licet- Grace. origingm debeant snam, nen ideo 
‘tamen scripturamysequi debent.. . ‘Exempla, que.ad ¥. pertinent, 
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iwcapposuit, Hiems, Stilus, Silva, Inclits, Chpeus, Lacrima. 
(Tn eadem; quar Gifanitis; “sententia est “Jac... Nicol. Loéntis 
Misc. 4; 2.-pi'898."'dn orthographia,; inquiens, | ‘Latinis magis 
credendiim'est, quam Greecis, qui plérumque voces’ detorquent, 
‘ad Suam protiunciationem, prouteis molliiis sonant, invertuntqiie, 
quod adeo’ frequens est, ut exemplareferre’sit “Operis ysuperflui 
et infiniti” Harles’) Quedam’ex hisinterdum per: ‘sunt seripta, 
ut Lacruma; Inclutus, (recte'scribititr « Inclutus, ‘a tluos “Hleu- 
‘matin.)'” Clupeus’; ‘sed hoc atchaismum<sapit, qui postea cultiori 
#vO fuit emendatus : “Sulla vero, virinomen, quod Grecisonnw 
séeribtint, Lat. est, 1deoque ubique fere wsétvatum.” Cellar. 
~“Grecorumvpleramquea Romanis redditur, crassiore'patilo 
sono per v, ‘ét vice versa.’ Unde verosimile’est,ubi. vnonimu- 
tatur iv, scr, esse per y, vera pronunciatione servata, maxime 
si origo Latine vocis sit manifesto Gr.” Heumann. »“ De usu 
y ap. Latinos ‘disserit: Petrus Ramus in libro‘de Sono: Littera- 
rum L. 1. p. 28. sqq. Huic autem littere quando: genuiius 
usus sit adserendus, ‘bene docet Nahmmacher. in Comment,;de 
‘Litterat: Rom. 86. (1.) Cavendum est, inquit, ut ne qua.voea- 
bula Grece esse originis existimemus, que inde repetenda non 
sunt, ut Sidus, -Sineerus, Tirow Quin immo; ‘ne. tum , quidem 
‘satis tuto ad Gr. derivationem .provocatur, quando probabile 
quidem maxime est, aliquam vocem ex Gracis descendere; sed 
tamen non satis: exploratum babetur: quo Silva, Hiems;»Chi- 
peus, Inclitus, et Lacrima a Cellario referunturs:;-P) autem 
‘fittera‘vicaria ‘tod. .y In dnclutus et Lacruma veterum licet mre 
titi. (2) ‘lis in vocibus, quas deductas ‘esse ex’ Greecis constat, 
-et-in quibus etiam subinde, im:veterum monumentis.et a probatis 
litteratoribus littera y adservata est: nihilssane est, quod-eam 
repudies, ut in Syria, Syriacus, Symbolum,. Syncophanta, 
Hylas, Hyacinthus. Atque barum unice vocum caussa eam,esse 
litteram a ‘vett. Romanis admissam, Priscianus: testatur.1 03.) 
Contra ea autem in lis, que a Gr. descendunt quidem, ‘sed:diu- 
‘turno-ap. Quirites'usu, penitus in Lat. loquelas abierunt, y ad- 
hibendum ‘non’est; -precipue si in ‘dlitteratis etiam: lapidibusac 
Nummis ¥ exclusumfuerit; est enim veterum exemplummubique 
repule ‘equiparatidum. “Hactenus Nahmmacher.”:Harleses\\: 
‘Chr. Cellarii “Orthogr” Lat. exo vetustis Monumentis: Ed. 
Harles.* Ltenburei,1768y: Mon bis pe 912.0 orion! eat MIRIBES 
“Silva per 2, ex consensu: antiquitatis’ eti-hbrorum=veterum. 
Qui cum Gifanio sylva per y scribunt, a Gr. vay deducunts sed 
“usu et auctoritate veterum destituuntur. © Indenomen:Sz/vanus, 
Silowus, Sitova, frequentia w Inscriptt. et: Codd. vett. semper 
“per? Lat. Accedit, quod vel ipsi' Greci scriptt: hanc seripturain 
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Pit zou east, Siavavdgowtnoney Single, légere wstiaps Bab; 
Bue ar. Suid salids. > Quare néc. hiodié' Silvester” alifer} “Hic 
Beier m° séfibi debebat?® Cells Schurz’ Lipsy Vosy) Ast. 
SPF hue Grecian ap. Latinos® ‘arelaice soripturn’ et 
oem perow'¥.g Comba ‘pro’ Cymba; liberia pho 
lyricus;? Eacruma ‘pro: Laeryma,i si quidem ae yy materdi 
(Seriptans, Net W Saxpopa: déscendit's quod tamer, wutimiodo 
non omnibus est liquidum:-‘v. Quinctil: #7 Lpigy) Porras 
“scripsit Enhius;: non’ Pyrrhus, Froges; | non Phryges: 9 quemad- 
‘“ntoduiit ipsius antiqui declarant ‘libri,’ teste’ “Cicy’ Orat. 8. 160. 
Remansit hinc Cominum, quod ‘amen scribitur etiam Cyminim : 
Gr. xdpwovs- Item’ Morrhina, quod tamen scribitur etiam Myr- 
enhina? J. wie Nodenit Lexicon L. tba AntieBasbdryens ef TE 
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P BRUBING the. Aesthglaa of hint Felix: (Baitit ‘Ouzehir, 
bO72)): J wasiarrested:by-this passage,at the. commencement (Of 
dialogue, page 14: Tunc. Octavius ait, “Non bone ri, esl, 
ar Ce. e frater, hominem. domi | forisque. lateri tuo inkrentem, sic 
“an hac, wnperitia vulgaris cacitate deserer 6s: ut, tam luculento die, 
mm Lapides eum patraris umpingere, ‘effigiatos : sane, unctos.et co 
ronatos; um scias hujus Erroris non manor em ad te quam ad 
‘ipstim infamidm redundare.” ENE 
confsPhen’ Octavius observes, 4 [Brodion Mirus, ibis. anitdbietden: 
_tacter of a:goodiman thus to desert, in this: blindness -of popular 
folly; a creature; who is ever at. your ‘side -both/at*home«and 
abroad: that in this bright day (of the Gospel), you should suf- . 
fer himyto; stumble. on. the stones, dressed, anointed,.and bedeck- 
ed..wi ith recs es >) while: you-are; sensible Hak dhe anionic shits 
error f ts. no less: on. yourself than on him,’’ sige eyhees 
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tence of the author within the Christiati: era gonlulw nomial? 
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deWthedearned notes omthe expression;, da deepides euunn sp LETS 
“impingeres-efigiatos sane,,uncéos,eb coronalos, lead, in-my m- 
ble opinionsatd af: emiendation) and. illustration, of, ; die A ee 
of the 26th ehbatonccke Proverbs, ;,Qur) present, version, of 
Bibles though, generally excellent, yet presents here,.and th 
sobscunties,” which. sit is, hoped: theuncreasing. knowledge ah i 
Hebrew and; other, Oriental. Jangu: SES and lustratignsb ¥.3 39 
. fane- authors, wilk in. time disperses, ' Te 
-beidthe,verse,.asit now stands; “ As. he that; binde 7 th: stone,in 
anaes souls he that. esetlh honor: to)a. ‘fool nt 1s, the tans Fat 
MEd Ha staid a? 
aM intsit “ymaD broad: wD Tp3a 13s * *, 

“The moral taawiris “Gonveyéd’ in this excellent book direweany 
oftenyexemplified by:simile. One is intended in the verse under 
our notice. 

Our reason asks, what is similar to: bestowing; theoatBn a 
fool? to such conduct itis unable to assimilate the action of 
“ binding a stone ina sling.” 

On examining the TLexicons, we find= that the word MINI, 


which occurs but. this.once in. the, Bible, , is, translated < sling,” 
yet is derived from the verb’ o1, ‘which ‘nieans' to “ heap toge- 


ther;” but is never used, except withthe word JAN expressed or 


understood. The word)‘ sling”oceurs sevefal times; but it is 
the translation of 2P, regularly derived from YP, to “ whirl 


round,” «\'The words ‘he that bindeth,”! care the traislation tof 
fod; ‘the infinitive: literally, “as to: binds? iyetethe rhnyery 


“sense of’ the Lexicons, and of the passages in “whith hie’'sd ‘8! 
“word'is fotind, impress the mind with the idea of our iota gt S; 
“to & wrap: pound; er te encircle, to close round, and? to Bin 
An its common acceptation itis TY, but the: ‘reduplication, 5 
ay Aw 
“which the verb becomes WS, as obvious i in many, other sim: 
terminations of the ‘Hiebrows: verbs, adds intensity. CO laaanbe 
meaning» ¢'The infinitive: mood in) Kal) is:ofteny:as: im Greek, 
‘used, substantively; sO FW signifies; -by just; deduction, a purse ; 


whieh’ ‘aineiently. was’in ‘the zone! or girdle that ‘secroundéd ‘thie 
body" Tranother passage it’ means ‘a packet; “or Hite bag! fy 


“the Song ‘Of Solonion, tap. i. Ie “an hia ab bagof mis tr 
In Amos it is translated grain, in which ‘ihe farina’ is packed, 


Sa origina. idea is. “ereaeayed:. he the, verse .. under, “notice 
olomon wishes to-impress,) Besta: the notion of; I desi foaly 


— yas ae 3 ee 
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onspicuous, then,a simile,to illustrate, it,....S0 to,confer.honor 
on a fool only exposes.his,folly,.and.the.want of diseemmentsa an 
the person who honors him, 

“The simile should convey this idéa. The follow ing “Alteration 
in the version is supported by the Vulgate and_ by illustrations 
from the authors I am to adduce in. testimony. ‘“ A's to bind 
(with chaplets) the stone in the idol-pile: so doth hie who giveth 
honor to a fool.” 

~ The ancient piles of rude shapeless stones, aimed in honor of 
Mercury and other heathen deities, were common in the days’ of 
Solomon, and monuments of the senseless idolatry of their sur- 
rounding worshippers... ‘To-offerlibations, toanomt, to.encircle 
with garlands,..to-enjoin this. insane adoration, to, all who, might 
approach or pass these uncouth objects, was;most,.clearly the 
climax, of folly. . The Vulgate. translates this passage .thus.; 
“ Sicut qui mittit, lapidem 4 in,acervum.Mercuril,,ita qui taibut 
insipienti honorem.” 

Whether the translators had. before them «a, different. ei 
of. the, Hebrew, or whether, they had their eye on the, absurd 
custom, just noted, I will not attempt. to.decide. On the former 
supposition, they Must have read Dp 12? instead of Mmoy¥23. 


To strengthen this probability, there is come down to lis a 
Hebrew proverb SAR PM pip) To ‘sprinkle the ‘stotre 


in honor of Mereury.’ ” “Yet no necessity appears for a different 
Hebrew ‘text to authorise the Vulgate version, and the word 
Mercuri of the Latin may be supposed understood for ‘the 
name of the god after a2: and this in strict analogy’ awith 


the whole tenor of the Bible, as the Israelites are commanded 
not to.make the most distant mention, by name, of the gods of 
the-heathens. So Jupiter, Juno, Venus, &c. are allynoted in 
Scripture, but in periphrase.. The word “ mitéit” is very free for 
WIE. Gusset,..whose sndement is correct, considers the, verbs 


as sigpiigog ‘to pile up,” and the other:word May the heap 


of ‘stones thrown over a criminal; of which there is fy ee 
mention in the books of the laws. 

When an unfortunate malefactor was agodaed to {ik punish- 
ment, every man was to throw a stone until the unhappy culprit 
was overwhelmed and dead! 

On'this word Td} Gusset remarks: “ Expositio Funde 


(our. translation), saik Baliste est R. Solomonis, Prov,, 26. 8. 
Sed merito ab aliis non auditur: quanguam enln illis instrumen- 
tis lapides, Jaciuntur, ad hominis Lapidationem,, tamen tam inep- 
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fa stint, ut non videantur sortitura’: nomen ab hac radice.+-Me- 
hus qui “FV53)) “acervum ‘Lapidum exphicant. Scopus” hu- 
jus. parabola. hic.est. Aceryus iille. qui fit aliquem. lapidando, 
quo magis. cumulatur,. eo magi, opprobrium ‘hominis supplicio 
affecti exponit. oculis cunctorum, natumque . reddit ; sic. qu 
stultos Jaudat,, nihil. aliud eorum .deprecatione obtinet, nisi .ut 
auditores in. mentem suam dedecora illorum revocent. Ttaque 
‘Landator:hominis stulti_ similis augenti «Lapidationis facinorosi 
aceryum, addito ei mbes hoc est saxo, seu_ut ego interpreter, 


‘saxorum collectorum numero; vel sumas Wis ut infinitivam, q. 


d. idem est in gustum recolligere lapides in cumulo lapidationis 
‘a qui dat laudes’stulto; nam ‘contrahendo cumulam exaltat’ét 
ita infamiam dammati magis ‘manifestat.” ‘Yet ‘every additional 
stone thrown. upon the pile over the criminal, did not sigwalise 
folly, but crime, and the simile in the verse indie our ‘considera- 
tion, does not in Gusset’s version hold out... But: Solomon, qn 
dhe one proposed, stigmatises not only the raising piles of stones 
for a deity, much more the anointing, offering libations, and 
crowning it, thus rendering one folly more Har iisny my the 
commission of another. 5GGe 
Aneient,authorities illustrate the proposed reading.n most cai 
spicuously. ‘Thus Prudentius contra; Sym. vorc- wade) 
«“Exercere manum non poenitet; et lapis illic. TINS 
Si stetit antiquus, quem cingere sueverat Er fOr ods El 
> Fasciolis,” &c, Peden 
oar Kai TOY Avmapay 2 oy ‘Nouv ev TaLis Tpiobarc, motp say ex THiS nartle ver 
OV xaTayElY, xab yovaTE meTwY xal mpooxuvya es, x. F. A.—Theo- 
pbrastus me Asioidaipovices.” IST SOU OHle 
There is most pointed €vidence in an AaBTe work, “translat- 
ed into Latin by Vincentius, lib, iv.: “ ‘Speculi histOWGlS Diia- 
rum Indie gentium que vocantur Zechiam et Albarachima 
‘antiqua consuetudo fuit projicere lapides in dcerditm qui: quasi 
pro honore diis extruebatur. Inde est quod:in libro Solomonis 
dicitur, ‘ qui projicit lapidem in honorem Mercuri.’ _Faciebant 
hoc bis in anno, sole scilicet existente in primo. gradu Arietis, 
et rursus cum esset in primo gradu Libre: hoc est, initio Veris et 
Autumni... Hexc ergo consuetudo cum ab Indis ad Arabes descen- 
disset, eamque suo tempore apud |] Mecham in honorem.Veneris 
Mahumed celebrari reperisset ;. sic illam manere precepit cum 
tamen ceterz [dololatrie vestigia removisset,” &c. &c. 
Arnobius adversus Gentes, lib. vii. “Says: “ Btiamne dit sértis 
coronis afficiuntur et floribus : af | ; 
“The piles of stones to which Solomon alludes, ‘are undoubtedly 
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the ‘* Lapides terminales” of the Romans,—boundary stones, 
In the Bible these fre eansesces geperal lly. a2, which. signi- 
fies strictly, “ poundar Ys ” but’is yet more exactly translated by 
the L tin éé _ terminus,” or §& , terminalis.” It Asylikewisey evi- 
dent}'t lbge boudatiés were. mostly constructed of stones, 
Stockius remarks of, this, word: Generatini notat Terminum 
qualiscunque sit: speciatim notat lapidem, statuam, vel monu- 
mentum, cujus beneficio-quousque Ager Pratum mica, ak se 
extendat, alterius que incipiat proprietas......03)) 2 
“Again we. find aN, to. denote the_same, thing 5: dhuaglorbuss 


xviii, 17,,..¢'The- border: went up: to.the stone of ‘Bohan;” 
W2 tan. ndeed. there! appears a> aeaees ctlipaee in asin ee 


sages just noted; both of W322 -and JAN.» F 


“Weare informed by Chinese records, me) the atmitye: nae" 
gion of this wonderful _ people greatly resembles that of. the 
Jews. “ That the first sacrifices of these people were ‘instituted 
in honor of the Supreme God, and were offered on the Tan, or 
heap of stones, in the open field, or on the mountains. Around 
the Tan was raised a double fence composed. of turf and branches 
of trees,’ Xe. &c. 

“HOw plainly i is this depicted by the expression of Sita: 
TAN NY, n'y _and the « “ Tapidem cingere™ of Prudentius, before 


quoted ! dc de 

ut.as. near.as s the hte may be supposed. to preach’ ies 
ancient: Israelites in: their, adoration, of the One. Supreme, yet) 
there j isin the Bible severe. and repeated. denunciation against. 
the worship on high places: one species of which, seems ;toobei 
this very Chinese. ‘custom of raising, as.a place of worship, these 
piles of, stones on the mountains, &c. Kc... 

_ Finally, the, proposed alteration is. supported by the ‘Vaslzoter: : 
nd. illustrated. by. profane authors, by. scriptural. context.and, yet» 
existing customs. The latter part of the verse.in question, be-, 
fore unintelligible, becomes perspicuous, the simile.is most/ap- 
posite, worthy, of. the, divine .penman, ’ who, thus, understood; : 
casts upon. ‘idolatry. its merited, stigma, and clothes. the gy ber : 
denounces i in its Prop garb. A » 28 
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ey! wip ota wbheane os Sie a ahaa Bevogave, ‘tnpene 
Tas. ev TOIS ‘Og barynois iyudy xo pees’ Aaya mupbévous atldhpovass vo 
-This‘ambiguity-of: the; word: xépyyi is: the foundation of a Jest 
of Diogenes the Cynick,« » Teas Andere Tov. HOI OY, Joe getovede 
more xépns. ooh aAway, © ‘Ope Gre) pn TOY ‘ogbanpoy, THs. mopbévoy i Jagrped- 
wy iy kopny Qbelons. # Dio g. Laert, ‘Ab. vi. in Diog. ie 
ect. , 10. Ey rer’, ‘ee ore xDpce boy 2 ey vi) TEOTTN ro 
. aT as | AaBpov.t trite vepewy avemor pees. q! oe. Te, mare, 
a re) tmexpbpon CVE BLOVO be Gsiv06 ANTS... onan to aod 
‘gee MR asierse (eg 2 euBpeerces Tpopdougs 2 Bete ‘Opeva. vor rato. 
gna * deibidrest turbdy yap omex Baveeroio. £0 ak. e998 to 
“0. . Towris oux als anak moagopives TO Bevvey,, AM Toe el, 
aul . ‘esvovoun) HOTR Toy KU mOAAAKIS amohAuevous eixovoy/pe. bear’ 
“Notwithstanding this remark of Longinus, and the translation 
of Pope, “ and instant death in every wave appears,” 1 think)’ 
rorboy yap intx bavéeroio Pépovrat is said with ‘reference to iat 
particular sea which they had’ shippéd, and ‘under \ which “th they. | 
had ‘been ‘near ‘sinking; since to’ ‘that’ ‘one wave the ‘Onset | ‘Of 
Hector as: compared : — row on3 
onal pay Tas mpoderers, Reunbceniee obras, covey nderas TA0e aed 
xa} els aAAHAas Typ Brerdenevos, © Omex Gaveroso,” Te peey ‘ouvew 
rovre mabe: 40 eros Spates eBaodvicey 7H be Tod. eroug’ aa 
wabos dingans: cememrarcrro, xe ‘povovoux evetumw@oe Th Eee 
yours iBicipuce, © mix Oaveroro épovrai”? eet 
““Phisappears’a little fanciful: for these two prepositions, ono. 
and’éx;' are thus’ united’ by Homer iti many passages, where’ To’ 
such‘ effect:as’ Longinus here’ supposes’ can Msp be intend sd, 
as €. Be tal ve 
| ai? ceyépovro 
“dyad b im’ é& ’EpeBous vexdwy xararedvermrwy. 


Odyss. A. 37. 


¢ 
aD fo! 2 


arc 


La 
ve 


See also Odyss. w. 107, 115.. 

Sect. 13. "Evbetxvuras O ypmiv obras é aie, ek Bowrotyete pj 
xaroduyengely, ws xe aday Fis: nope Te elpypeever 6805 emt Te obyrd 
TElvebe Tole 0, xab Ths aUTY) 5 y To eumpog bey wey aarwy OU papewy 
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xo) mounriiy jmapnole re xc Chrwors.—— tore vt Kner} 7 bapa, 
GAN ws amd xara yoda, jah eb qj Dipindupeyn poker wv 2 dor imwes. 

‘Phe: true: reading appears to the to” be, eer 6 od xAOmy TO 
mi gdtry whee arrws, cmd “neni 7 Ocoy lanao pir an % "Oypsoup near ooy | 
cemoromairs s tori 8 ob xAoTN TO ™ perry pict ahAws, is But the thing 
is not’ absolutely theft,~-not mere theft “arordraiows is thus in 
apposition with ro pape E or examples of this sense of AirKiwns, | 
see the new egebi of i. AS ig S athe qT hesaurus.: Tom. 1. 
ci 1844 Det Ors ' = 

Secturdsy "Ne & erepoy Th q Piroolny earl iia? at 
eregoy i rept monroe, Ux ay AkBor ‘ce, 060” Ord TIS Bey ey moinoes ; 
TENOS eaTIVEXMAYEIS, THs O EV AOyoIs Bveorvera. ' 

Fateor ne'vel illus (Longini) mentem noir capere, vel ilfius” 
placitis (salva tanti auctoris reverentia) non assentiri.- —Fateor,” 
inquam, ‘hee mihi scrupultiny’ injicere. *Videtur® enim neque” 
verum esse, Imagines a poetica impressas’ terrore solo’ animos | 
percellere, "eum “poetica omnibus imagimibus abundet, neque 
artioratoria proprium) esse vel peciliaré’ efficeré® ut, “quicquid 
dicitur tow tam dici videatur, quam‘ sub aspectuim ipstim subji- 
ci «cumeilllad non ‘tafittin® poetic ‘conveniat, sed poctica magis 
conveniat quam oratorie. Nullum profecto’ ‘videtur’ esse, hie, 
inter? poeticam® et oratoriam' diséritien;” nisi‘ “quod ill“ omities, 
quaecunque sint,' imagines’ melitis “et fortis impiimat, omnés | 
auteni ‘aly utraqué ere. Imprintuntur, ° Quamquam't in Lovginim . 
lueubrationes’ satis prolixas multi scripsere, nemo oinniun “hui” 
nodim attigit. ~ Ttaqne si fallor, spero bait Fatale ignottini in in| 
Trapp? Praileet,’ Poetic. 8. p. 146, “iam a 

As Longinus’s whole treatise is on The Sipe? of Sapp ose 
he\ mast)! iu this’ passage, be ‘understéed “to ‘speak’ of" oom 
imagescouly. tT 'think'too that‘ tle signification of ex ryeig I is not” 
limited to | ‘Pe error, but: extends: to “Astonishinent ‘or Adihita= 
tions" ‘ 

Secti 151 an ae 6 mors adras eldev & epivyves* 0 be Ep a 
pax pod: se Lig 8 ‘xed Tove! ‘eexovoveds apleyhacey. BOT 

“ae ya “ Avaunt, and quit my sight! | 
wey ‘ty Bates are marrowless; thy blood is cold; ~ 
is “Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

“That chow dost Bint withal. 


one’ 


mn | ~ Shaksp: ): Neb, 

Sect. te 2 yap anAH NOY Diane ou tvety xo} aia j irnoy mares 
TEUT LEV Oe,.. sig Tis, ay wviag HORE Choe KEL spmabibodons Thy, Hoes 
ouvdianduaye.: 


Deéinosth, 7 egh Tusa. ps - $65,— nb vi, pen ook spee ; 
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pase [eoeal, ey ais onras omy yEias. To eudiey, Umer emioredoare of 
Goxere emidoyro: dyebwxay, & Eaurauss, ABBAOYTOm— ho : " 
Sect, 20... "Axpus Og, nah, nen THUTO, ouyobos iy oxcrudrwn alae 
KIEL —Omonee. ee). Th..Eks TOY. Methlons THES 6 avahopcis.. ood xed “TY 
daryadaes Cuyavemen sry weve». Ta. ATOVOET Ce AToAAd, yen ay MOmoerey- 
0 TURT MY... T. A. Cicero. Quodvis exsilium his, ést-optatius: 
quam: patria, quam domus; quarry dit penates, uno. illo.exsulante. 
Si, fraterne, st. pie,, st cum. dolore faciunt, ;moveant :te-horum: 
lacrymi, moveat pietas, moveat germanitas.—Pro Ligario. | i 
Sect..QQe of Eat. Eygovs YAO, AX pis Exerc ey Ta Todeyparee, 
divbpes * Toves, elvoes 2reude egots i BovAorcs ual ToUTOES, obs Opamerncs. yo, 
oy . CEvratl qv 7) xara rakw: a i dvdges" Tnysg, voy xoupes: kor 
Umby ovous emibencen betty § emt Evpou 728 CxS EX ETL IY Te, moder ct 
ee ne Of TO pay < “ aybpes” Tavs,” UnepeBiBacey" mposiaeBahs ryouy. 
evbus a an TOU 9°Bou, ws 40 aereny CIavny moos 70 spies O06. mpeop 
ayooeve as Tous axquovres. 
“The words, moascéBare your colds dad tod o680v.. seem to have, 
been. ‘hitherto misunderstood... Dr. Pearce translates them:, 
paiva igitur fecit.statim metu incutiendo.” . Mr. Toup says, 
PEDSUS.. ‘manifestus, verba fortasse nonitem,, ‘Lu verter Ex-; 
ome est statim ab ipso metu,” &c, 

“That ‘the meaning of ami xoi g9 Bou should have been. mistaken 
1s hot so wonderful ; “because é én. has often.the signification.which. 
it 1s, erroneously. supposed to have here: it is more strange that. 
these_two learned men should have thought that. mposis Rade 
could. siguily,, To, begin. —Tposia Barre Is literally, To-cast.in bé-. 
fore ;—and 2 emo TOU ‘06800 is Through kis fear. Out of fear 

O.83,74,u8; Xe. is, “© But he has transposed the words @ dvdges 
" Teayes fr Cuz their natural situation: for he has at-once, through. 
his 5 fear, thrown something. an before them.” (That is to. say, 
the Ww cords 2 em} Evpois, yep anys exeT ah Het Te mpary unre.) ot balay 

‘Sect. 26. “Oe Tou xal 6 ‘Hpotoros, "And 0: Edshavtivys moAgws 
dyon, TAsbg-ects xx) emeita amikecs 25 mediov. Asiov. “ Quod nemo 
vidit, hunc Herodoti locum. tangit Lucianus Ver, Hist. 11. CE Ge 
emesdav 08 TAUTAS mapumhedons, TOTE on alk 2 é6 THY Heyehyy nrE\pov— 
evraidce 82 moAAg medav, ‘xp, TOge Hess cig THY BTEgay HmeIpov. 
That no oe should have. seen, what is not visible, any similarity 
in the passage of Lucian to that of Herodotus, is not very strange. | 
In the former passage.the author addresses his reader; and: in 
that consists the figure: in the latter’ the words are’ neither the 
author's nor ‘addressed to the’ reader, but Rbhadamanthus’s, who 
is represented’ “by Liiciai as speaking ‘tothe narrator of ‘the trie: 
history. This is. not the only instance inv which Mr Toup’s” 
learting ‘serves but us an ignis fatuus to lead him astray. 


Cok 
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er 8g. Tiov BS Sede’ Toig. concurs 70. “tepoy Biba Weve 
OfAsiay yobooy. “See. Eusebius.” ‘De vita Constant: 5, 53." ; 
Sect. 31. » Jt Asis dy, > oyoly. 6. pinnate ‘diary hogaryio dt 
pare,” A “Eovw & ap’ 6 Biorirss tufore Tou ‘soop.o0 zpia ono Ane 
Tindirepoy" emrywaoxerc 72h ccdrthey ¢ ex Fo owe Fal, ¥o Be rioag 
ney miorarepoy. : wins he 
This way of writing was rg or all’ weed by Tm’ 
Br—wn of facetious memory: who, after having’ yubled a proper 
name of all its termediate vowels, used to” steht t in his Works, 
and make as free with it as he Pleased.” “este Addison, Speck. No. 
« «So charm’d you were, you ceas'd a > ae to doat 
Qn nonsense gargled in an eunuch’s throat,” 
. ee REEDS 
Sect: 8 32. ue bis ee : (ysrapopisn) naiphey ‘bbe Ta én, kets, 
pappov. Olxyy, eAadver at, xal-riy- worumaAnisiay aire, as daeynaiay 
ivraida avvePeaNeris. “ft f.eetpenel,. PITy: wap xe pientligs +3 
&e. » are aA re | 
ss ‘Metaphors vero, atithetis: Wikoue. id, genus, decorationi~ 
bus, parce admodum hic. (in commotionibus _animi), utendam ; 
si eas solummodo metaphoras excipiamus, quibus inte 
utuntur . oratores,. furore eloqui iracundiam . spirantes.. ‘Quod 
ideo.adnotavi, ne Longino viderer adyersari ; qui de metaphora-, , 
rum multitudine | locutus, maxime. lis. tunc, opus esse. dicit, Evboe.. 
Te maby KElea pou Sixyy Ehadbvercu,, neh THY moaumanostay. aro dig 
dvayxdiny evraile cuvepeanerce.. Exemplum allegat.e De: 
thene. ,Commovetur quidem, ‘et vehementer fulminat, Wratare. 
at diversa hee est passjo ab,iis de quibus nunc agimus,. nec tam. . 
a natura, quam, ab arte, proficiscitur: quanquam hic.etiam: mir, 
nime audaces sunt. Translationes, sed a sensu literali parum. de- , 
torte. Regulam proculdubio tanquam generalem. nequaquam 
proposuit Longinus ; neque fieri . potest. ut oratores passionibus 
eque agitentur, ac ‘Trageediarum,. vel poematum Epicorum, . 
persone; que multo simplicius atque impensius dolent, gaudent . 
et irascuntur;, vel si eodem modo, et. pari impetu, ili agitantur. 
certe a. metaphoris, ab earum” saltem. congerie et sori 
abstineant necesse est.” Trapp. Prelect. Poet. p. 161... 
i] verre perpoiivres xak ois aloyioroigeryy ciliates a 
See Herodian,-p, 12. 1,5. Oxford edi/1699. Syon: 
Sect.'32." 6 foi *Apiororéans nak 6 Bed gpaoros peeidbeycer és gust : 
ses inv” Ogaceiciv elves. eure. percebopaiy, 7a; * abernragal pdavets™ xa, 
** obover” ads ef 5 an ToUToy eimciv roy Tpomay” mad, © eb Bet meegonieiy~ 
Suveuriedirepov Agban.”- H yao vworiunais aos, idtas to-roMpingd, 


Yo 
= 


tate Si a ae 


Longinus.: Bike 


Unoriangas. Exeu sation OT falli, jadiciam. nostrum solicitudine 
‘ipsa (by our very. oligitwd le to.excuse 1 tl ese-bold. figures,) mani- , 
festum erit;. says. G Juintilian, . un. 53, But lair disapproves of 
these softenings or excuses :— It is ‘but. a bad and. ungriceful 
softening,: - which writers. sometimes use for a harsh | meta hor, ; 
“when they palhiate i it with the expression, as ‘lt were. This 3 1S. 

but an-awkward parenthesis ; and. metaphors, which need this 
apology. of an as a were, would, generally, have been etter 
omitted.” Lect. 15. P. i eae ee: 

Sect. 33. bye On olden [e3Y, we aj ‘inequerytbais divas § juice Kar . 
Sapa) (73 yap? dy mrayrh dexpiBis xlyduvos Tpixporntos) ey 82 Tois BEY: ea 
Brow, & ibemeg éy Tois ayny TOUT ONS, elveck Th Koy xe maporsycogavpevor. 

“ed yap ev mayrh cing Beg xiveuvos CHINoITHTOS, vereor ut sana 
atque incorrupta sint. obertellus cum MSS. Paris.et Ambros. 
\ebyduvor TpixporyTos. Lego, 7b yap tv mavtl axpiBes KINATNETEI 
cpixgorqros.”  Idquod ubique aceuratam est, in periculum humi- 
litatis Incurrat'necésse est. N. on longe abest ab eo quod minu= 
tumrest. | “Suidas:’ Kivduveder. dvr} 10d eyyltt. Jonas 1. 4. apd 
LXX.. Kad +3 wroiov EKINATNETE TOD Gilg And the 
ae was ini danger of being lost.” Tour...” sf 
howld pee iets 2 TQ wp &y mayrl AKPIBEI above i 
opitieperyros. © x 

By 83 Toe paylleow, Bonep ty role” a ae rabratges elyal rs sn 
xa meoorvyingosucvoy] | ‘Exilis domus est ubi non et multa super-. 
sunt,’ Et dominunr fallunt, et prosunt: furibus.. Horace, Epist. 
1 6, 45, velg Oo xat Dros 6 mowrhs emsmepdyyxev, os ov vouiten 
andtires; ob pay re mopopdpeve xul Aavavovrc mrslovae THY Pasyvousroy 
éor@. Plutarch. in Lucull. p. 947. H. Steph.—Plutarch con- 
fessés soniewhere that he understood Latin but imperfectly: he 
. did ‘not peeriye. the when of Florace in this pareisy) but took 
it sériously. . : ‘ 

Séct. 33.—5 R Tbe xal 6 Sogonnii 6re bey olay wave emt 
grzyours TH opt, cPevuvras VP ardyus mOrrAKIS, nab minTously 
atuyectara. Lor? must be Piette ve both: ibdibtga a i 
aroyus—x. oe aS 

Seet. 34,— Ei dein, 4 py TD 5 abe xpivoiro Ta i aig, 

cures av Kel “Preoitns TO mavth mpoEyos Anjpocbévous. ‘Longinus is 
here considering the > question fas. he states it in Sects 33:) adrepdy 
more ai mAsious aperat TO BPwreioy | ev Adyos, } ai MEIZOTS, Punccrheas. 
ay Gepowra. ‘The true reading therefore here, as-l think, is, <i ? 
apie, wnt MEPEOEL, xpivore ra wacophiuontiece TT hise 1s con- 
firmed by. Longinus’ s words in the. beginning of Sect. 35,, where. 
he opposes “ pevyéles raév deetay” to ene a which answers to 
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apsdua here, ° Em wevras, ov Thderasnos, neh, a hs 20 TW, ws ZOny, 
Siapogs: OU) v9 MEPEG@ET tay Aer iy NAR Hed TO HAHSEL, mor) 
Agvaropevos 0 Auoius, TOU ey (Gums Toup. ) Asian ers si ibeag 
Lars AeparTe as 7 THIS. aperccis AElMETAbe. oh 9 390: 

‘Sect. 35. - 4 gots OU TamELyOY~ meets. Gw0vs od? ayewis, Epis, Tay 
cevipeumoy,.. AaAn. ws eis eeyarny, Twa: Mav YUQIY, els. Tov Bioy xal sis 
Toy oupmayree x00 OV | emayOUTicty Gecerees Tavees, ray odtoy HUTS eoome- 
VOUS, Kod Prdor sor cerous. eeyourres, ev9us cheung oy. pure webuee 
judy, ras puxais mavros ce rod, Heep 166), wos p06 ies Ootmo- 
Vit c00U.» i 

Phe word : epi. seems a. wrong sendisel for EKTIZE, made, 
createds hObors ob. tamewoy quads tisoy ont feb ERERRD, roy 
dihigomdin f ddA 9s 

Sect: 35. Aiérsg 1 TH despa HOE» Diavalas wis; -avlgenlng Emidors 
oud) 6 wUuares x00 Ms apne, ANAL Kod TOUS TOU mEQKENovTOs-mMOAAGKES 
ogous exBalvovoiy ai emivorca.—‘ Existence, saw, him;;spurns her 
‘bounded reign.” Dr. Johnson, speaking, of, Shakspeare, . . 

Sect. 35, aAN eh Tov TomoUT@Y chrcevroy ete” ay EsmoImery ves 
sum OQ\o TOY pey avi piirrors TO: rperdibes, xed peti Lirias ° 
ous ast Td ape dobar. : 

Td ypsiddes H nal ceveeynatoy, quod utile est, vel etiam neces- 
sarium,” Pearce, ‘This would be 4 xai ro avaryxaiov:— Quod 
‘utile sit et necessarium,” 'Toup. L believe Longinus’ : meaning 
to be very different, and that he wrote, ws edadpistoy piv avbod— 
Tis TO ypsi@oss, Cy nak cevceyy nator, as indeed tt is necessary ut should 
be ) Bonrena roy °° Onens ael TO magadozov. Herodot. lib. 1. viv ay 
Ti oo 2v vow eat) moreety 5 6 OE wel Bevo ove 7 evereAAETo ‘Agruayys. 
Diog. Laert. in Solon. ete OS ug év0s dover bats a wstvov AUTOS, 
eite Sei Oy eRe SIC ely memelobw 9 ExeTEQOS yao xEh.— 

Sect, 38... ei py roy eyMepaargy’ ev FAG TTEQVALS Mer em emer Le 
yoy Gopelre.” Aionep eldgvecs xe TO pexps TOU WHOOPIO-TEOY EXAOTOY 
2) yg éyiore mepairepor mposumiarely avoekges aH bmepBoniys nal Ta 
Tonvre Umeprenvonevae yaratos, eo0 Ore 0 xal eis UmevavTmoels dTI- 
meguioraros. Pd ake 

Avdomep cldzvas yon To méyps mov magopioreoy exagroy.]  Quare 
oportet scire, quo usque res unaqueque extra limites ferenda 
sit.”,\ Pearce. Perperam accepit vir doctissimus.. Non male 
Gabriel, Quare scire oportet quousque progrediendum sit. 
Quousque ferri possit non incommode Hy Perea a est vis 
sod Mapopitay apud Rhetorem nostrum.” ‘Toup. | 

‘Loup would not bave thus arbitrarily assigned. a 5: ‘and. Un- 
authorised sense to the word mapogicery, had he perceived what the 
genuine word, displaced by MaQopieTEov, was ; namely, HPOOIx- 
TEON, {rom rpopégw, Profero, Proveho. What Longinus says, 
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then, is, That itis requisite to know how far we may carry our 
hyperboles>: to what extent we ine push) them without extrava- 
eance-and absurdity.’ 1O oF 30" 

Sect. 87. Evrail oidy tors To xed orduecs weogsotn” pbs 
ano wEv0US, Mab onoidy ti ro So naraneydolas Bereciy,” epeis 5 if Any 
éycokaos exe mistiy.———" Lego cum Schurtzfleischio, TARY Others 
cove: “ior: \Nihilominus tamen .credibile est.” Toup— 
Were the passage ‘considered without: regard to what’ precedes 
it, this alteration would appear indispensable: but if it be view- 
ed in conjunction with that, it will -be seen that dn0fw¢ is right; 
TO TOU Oovxvdidov, or some: euch? words, ‘being understood after 
it. Longinus had cited from Thucydides a passage where that 
author says, that the Athenians after their defeat in Sicily, ea- 
erly drank the water of a river polluted with mud, and bloody 
from.the slaughter of their comrades, and that they even contend- 
ed for 1 it with one another. He adds, ati nce nob myray riviusvee 
Spseog Elva Tepieteng nT ce Erb, more mioToy y ToU mabouc ¥ bmepoxn wool ime 
pioragic.: Kal ro Hpoddresoy él rivév Ceouomdaais duo. ) Then 
follows the passage from.Herodotus; and afterwards the remark 
wherein is the word éuoiws, which is ‘the subject of Mr. Toup’s 
unnecessary alteration, » | | 

Sect. 40. Sey e O¢ rou 

8! Taro mépie eAlEas, cia” Sod AnBow 

SD yyecinee} werya; opby, peapeminane suse ast. 

"Eos piv yevveloy ro Dieu, adpdrepoy OF yevyove TH THY comoviay 
uy nareonsbo bau, pnd? choy ey demoxuaio part pepectau AAR orNpiy- 
ous Té eEN 7 mo0¢ ahAnAw Ta Ovomerc, xal eB eozh IO LATA THY / Xpaveny, 
mpos ebpctioy dinBeOnxdree perebos. | 

mp os ed gatioy “CiaBeBynxdre péyedos.] “ evadentia ad scabies subs 
limitatem.” “Pearce. ‘* Minus commode accepit vir doctissi- 
mus. Dionysius Halicarn. de Struct. Orat. cap.22.  Meyaaais 
vz xa) ATABEBHKOSIN éis tAaros Gvdpacw wg TH TOAAR pynuver- 
jas Giact. Ubirecte interpres, passu grandi incedentibus. ‘Toup: 
—The idea of motion does not well agree with those express~ 
ed by orngiypous and eepelowara~ dua Baber, «< Stare cruribus 
divaricatis;’ ” and therefore firmly: ed &8i6as, standing firmly. 
mpas spalov CieBeByxdra wsyelos, Seems to me to mean placed 
firmly at intervals until a stable grandeur is attained: aud 1 
think G28:Byxdov has the same ‘signification in thie’ passage of’ 
Dionysius Halicarn. me Ma. 

Sect. 41, Mixpomorsy & ‘000ey obras ‘ey ‘Tote inna, ws sleds 
xexracptyos doy Korb Ter oBnpeev0s, dlov Os muBpixior, xeel Tpox alos 
xoel Cingopetor, TEASOv ws Goynorixoy covexninrovtés” oloy AH mUpply to 
—x. 7.4. 
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oat Sect. 43. rout Tove. 


06 . axa! oe eS ‘es ber hile whe asalecionm—As 
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mph. yinees eebin Ket Ths: ep: TO:  mporeia, L gunarylas. : oh | is 
translated’ by: Mr. Harris‘in-the, following manner;— ee At is 
liberty’ that is formed to:nurse the,sentiments of. great geniuses; 
to’ inspire ‘thenr with hopes, to push.’ ‘forward. the’ ‘Propensity of 
contest one with anotlibnys rei the, generous | spu ation, of bias 
thecfirst'i in?Patvks’> J+ atom ) sohabagie Ve 

©Ruhnkea: on Sect.44. Halenwtan Commentario inedito 
in’ Aristotelis: ‘Metaphysica: 00» baymagroy, sh SREP? xa pbyas 
ix ros Smiorebes rois moarpeddobeiovy Seabres Pere er tee Te 

‘Read repupjetvos xed peyes: GMA ati Ro ¢ Si ivi gitee: 

‘SOnToup’s'2nd note, Sect. 11, rhs cadnislay. warns faxa,” 
see the ew edition of Hs Stephen’ s ‘Thesaurus, 1, 2410, A... 
SoNote dp on Sect. 16, ‘xa 4, for 7oy;, add, "Ey. @ as. Taure 

apanaboves nact 7 Bacrreds, mogamenpanevos, Els TO.QUTO. TXiipeay xa- 
‘perryoey eavtiay, Thy Garay yae— Senoph., Anab.. J 10, y ene 72 
aioxiorey tort | mer US: ealphmons,, Ae. Hoek enous aes, PY, Tyndo- 
“pete, > bei | OF Omeis: iexphgavro ob. dadpes. obra, mayTo Tov Xp ev0Y. xuplas 
“auroic ysyevnpevas, Tas OF Swpeds,, as! ayth, TOUT aN, BnaBor. mag DLRY, 
aut 8} AeAvmevac. ©Demosth. Adversus. Leptin, p.476.. 
“ON Ste on Sect. 23) “ Adrine.est exempli, gratia, ‘Quod 
fgsdial dh primus observarit Tanaquillus. Faber ad Lucretium.” 
“Toup. : This senseofsatdrixa: had, been mentioned. hy. Be Ste- 
phen in his’ Greek: Thesaurus, forty-three, years before the birth 
‘of (Pannegui ‘Le Fevre.~-See more,.on. the. signification. “here 
Hoticed) in the: new. bapaniin of, ii, Stephen’ s. ‘Thesaurus, L. 2426. 
B. met Nhe some ‘ bore : ~ ner aa 
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O nid! works" toi paiva din f Latin,’ ated valida publica- 
tions translated’ into that language, “are at the present day, for 
obvious reasons, much less common. ‘than’ formerly.) Latin: is 
no longer t the ‘language either-‘of learned correspondence orpub- 
lic ‘business. ‘The’ times ‘are’ “changed since -Politian and <his 
friends complimented their mistresses in heroiés, or when, those 
celebrated _ ladies, ° ‘HféSsandra’ 'Seala, and Cassandra; : Fidelis 
charged the posts of Ttaly with constant ‘missions couched «in 
phrase, which emulated the’ ‘periods of ‘Cicero: and of ; Pliny. 
Still, however, the langwagé of ancient: Rome is’ universally: stu- 
died; the earliest knowledge which meets the ear of the: youth 
of Europe is Conveyed ‘throtigh its channel;" still it is the Jan- 
guage of those laborious and erudite men, welic ‘make:it the bu- 
siness of their lives to restore and illustrate the noble, remains, 
which are left to us of its glorious literature; still the language 
lives, and though it is called a dead one, may be»more. truly said 
to be immortal. | ‘If the allusion be not improper, We may say 
that this noble tongue did indeed suffer death in the dark,times 
of barbarism, ‘but that having once died, it has been resuscitated 
to enjoy an ‘ever-enduring existence. Diséncumbered. of the 
shackles which bound it to a particular spot and to a. particular 
nation, it has become the free denizen of Europe; the pure ‘and 
disembodied langtage which now can know no change; and,to 
whose care that which it is’desired should be subject to no ca- 
sualty ought always to be committed. Civilisation may march 
aud countermarch from east to west; the ports of London, may 
be deserted, and the fox cover in the busiest spots’ of this 
mighty city; future : ages may study Shakspeare: on? the banks: of 
the Avon with the assistance of a° Thesaurus, and frequently ‘be 
heard to deplore the Jost'‘numbers of the Classical/Journal, but 
the language of Cicero and Virgil cannot perish. 
For these reasons, it is with peculiar pleasure that-we observe’ 
the beauties of a really excéllent; modern ‘author: clothed, in. an 
unfading garb.’ ‘As’ in the’ Roman Catholic: Church, saints are 
not canonised till their memory has’ stood the test: of a-series § of 


’ This Notice from a learned Correspondent will recall to our readers 
an account of a Latin translation of Robinson Crusoe in our Vol. IX. Pp. 
522.—Eb. 
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years, 80 would-we, after the high! fame and reputationiof/a wri+ 
ter has’ survived | with “ondiminished: lustre: the: ‘temporary(accl 
dents of fashion, interest’ and prejudice, then,» and-niot tilbthen, 
invest him with the sanctity ofa Roman: dress) . “There are 
many good arguinents why such admirable works as the:Paradise 
Lost,: or the ‘Telemachus: of: Fenelon should: be translated :into 
Latin. “We have observed that they are thus placed beyond the 
reach of accident,—if elegantly done,’ they are:the! source! of ‘a 
very refined pleasure to the scholar,—their: intrinsic: worth is 
thus strictly aseertamed 3. and moreover, by being put into a 
Janguage universally understood in Hurope, they may be read 
‘by students to whom they must: otherwise have been inaccessi- 
ble. . And perhaps of all other works, ‘Telemachus is best adapt- 
ed for this purpose, and we are surprised that a) Latin trans- 
lation was never before attempted, though we are not sorry that 
it has been left to the elegant pen of Mr. French, the: author of 
the ‘specimen before us. ‘The beautiful simplicity of its style, 
the classical nature of its subject, and the classical form) of its 
construction, alike render it plastic to the skilful: hand that 
would reeast it-in a Latin mould, A translation likewise exe- 
cuted like the specimen we are noticing, has mmor advantages, 
which though minor, are not to be forgotten, We believe no 
book can be found better adapted than Telemachus, translated 
in'a pure and simple manner, for a text book to be put into the 
hands of a tyro in Latin. Its delightful story, the purity of 
its morality, the wisdom of its precepts, unperplexed by doubt- 
ful readings and uncertain meanings, would presenta most allur- 
ang vestibule through which the youthful scholar might pass to 
the higher departments of classical literature. The more ad- 
vanced student, too might make use of it in his ‘endeavours to 
attain.a. Latin style, For if he were to translate the’ original 
French, or.Hawkesworth’s version, or any other into his own 
Latin, and then.compare it with the pure and harmonious Latin- 
ity ka! Mr..French, we. are well. convinced. that considerable i im- 
provement would soon, be perceived,, , For these reasons, and 
because we. are always anxious. that. merit ,should. have, its, due 
récompense, weiheartily wish: Mr. French:success in hisattempt, 

and sincerely hope‘it may meet from the lovers of. ¢lassical. lite- 
rature, that patronage, which, judging from the specimen;:it.so 
amply deserves. “We will allow the translator:to'speak: for him- 
self an instant, ‘and ‘then make’ a” ‘single’ extract, ' ‘which will be 
sufficient to. show the ‘merits of the work. We° quote” “the 
itil te from a Prospectus’ which, accomipaniies” the! _pattt- 
phiet 
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7 Aboto. the'translatiom itself, it has: been: the:endeavour of the. 
author toexecute it with classi¢al adherence. to ‘propriety. of lau 
guage.) ‘Theomecessary distinction between:the, three different 
stylesVviz, the» Narrative, the- Descriptive, the. Oratorical-— 
which: ‘interchangeably. enliven: the work, has been. preserved 
with particular attention, ; From a long acquaintance with the 
purest writers in prose, of the’ Augustan age, principally Cicero, 
the.'Franslator hopes that he has been enabled upon all occasions 
to find the corresponding idiom unmingled, with, poetical, adorn- 
ment, aud: exempt from the least blemish of that, barbarity. which 
80° ‘glaringly: disfigures many modern compositions in the, Latin 
Tongue: The style to which he has aspired is, ofan. unaffected 
nature, flowing fromea general knowledge of the language, in.a 
natural, simple, unlabored manner; not the forced product , of 
scantiness decking itself for the occasion with, the. plumes, of dic- 
tionaries and phrase-books.). In. the mean time, until,.the judg- 
ment of the publiciis ‘pronounced, he cannot refrain: from: .ex- 
pressing his opinion, thatiif: introduced into schools, ,it.svill be 
found upon the!trial'to answer two objects of classical, educa- 
tion, viz. to allure the young student to read with ayidity, a, work 
of no inconsiderable moral merit, and to IEDUS pie ashe reads, 
with a taste for Roman: harmany.” dt soi 

We:could: with: pleasure: transcribe more thant ie ‘following 
passage, but:the limits ofa notice of this kind confine us, ‘Te- 
lemachus ‘has just boldly declared to the ‘Trojans in, Sicily,, _un- 
der:Acestes; into whose-power Mentor, and. his, companions! had 
= that he is a Greek ane the son of. Ulysses. die cesiegeetil 


Vix. ea “protuleram,, cum ab omni -populo- subita. commotione 
animi conclamatum : Moriendum. est, filio | crudelissimi- “‘Istius 
Ulyssis, cujus artibus eversa est urbs Troja.  Fili. ‘Ulyssis ! “dice- 
bat mihi Acestes, sanguinem tuum, tot Trojanorum manibus quos 
pater tuus in tenebricosas Cocyti ripas misit precipites, denegare 
non possum. Et tuet ille qui te ducit, ambo peribitis. ‘Simul ex 
comitatu aliquis provecta etate auctor extitit, utad tumulum An- 
chise nos rex immolandos’ juberet. ‘Jucundus,: inquit, umbre 
istius herois futurtis est'sangnis' eorum.:* Quin ipse Eneas,. ubi ad 
aures ejus hoe tale sacrificium pervenerit, gratissimo quidem,animo 
‘accipiet, videns quanto costa amori sit memoria eis Quo. nihil sibi 
dn terracantiquius:) 990) f 

“Succlamatum yest /ab-universo, siiriap elas jamque, omnibus) nulla 
alia cogitatio:, nisi de -morte nostra,,.,,Jam),ad.,, tomulum, Anchise 
perducebamur’: jam duo ibi extructa. altaria, i gnu 8 sacer Incen- 
sus.,, Obversabatur .oculis, |fexrum., nos. necl; aturum ; stabamus 
redimiti floribus, neque ulla jam oborta animis eorum “misericotdia 
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ovitaminostrain .conservate, potuisset... Agtum ; i (de-no is Ns 
Merton; tranquillo animi, statu, rogavit; utapud Feggn sbi verba 
~fagetelliceret, « Facta, prssniaiss app Sb eons ton aed 4 | 
est mulla,apud)animum tuum, A test ey mise an fi jus Tete- 
oplaehi,,exorjtur, qui_nungue Mm, ont at pe 0 mate sums Sit, aa 
pte, que. thal ipsius, jintersing, ae ‘ ciéntix’ /pitesa 
-giorum Deorumatte vol eit pr Pease ih cee! laine, wert 
quam tridui sit spatium ‘elapsum; te dp} nd 1 hi it'e ‘populis bar- 

baris,., L- jam summis montibus devolvuntur torrentis!amstar, 
urbem tuam ifiundaturi, vastitatemque illaturi agris. Tu iis ante- 
Veni; populum tuum armis fac instruas, ‘nullumque ne punctum 
‘qaidem tem poris \intercedere: patiaris, \quin pinguia. tua armenta’ 
“éfude sunt tibioin'agris, vin oppidum,includas,. Si. falsa denuncio, 
Int tuaumanu.est, : elapso: triduo, nos morte, multandos dedere. . ‘Sin,.. 
(contra; dicta mea;exitus comprobat,. ‘memineri vitam iis non, esse 
svadimendam, per quos factumest, ut conservetu albslieas tas 
inidilis, verbis perculsus, constitit Acestes tanta enitn Terkt'S animi 
fiducia prolata, ut nunquam antehac simile quicq uam ullo 1 in ho- 
mine notasset. Satis apparet, inquit, “juvenis. ‘alienigene, Deos, 
‘gil te fortuita tam male acceperint,: larg gitos tibi,esse sapientiam, 
‘ Wuge® fe bus ‘prosperis anteponendam. |, Simul. ssophiels, aLaliud 
Bhi scr Scena jussit.omnia. summa, diligentia, parari, ad , pre- 
endim impetum quem Mentor ei. impendere pradixerat, Jam 

“ -<fihil omnibus ‘partibus ‘conspiciebatur, nisi trepida metu ‘mulieres, 
wsenidres: devexi ztate, infantesque in lacrymas effusi, spetentes pas- 
susim: urbis .perfugium,.. Veniebant catervatim’ ‘mugientes per Vias 
onboyes;| balantumque greges ovium, opima pascua linquentes; neque 
_Stabulorum, ad, tegendos eos satis magna suppetebat copia.” Strepi- 
tus undique. erat concursantium inter se hominum impellentiumque, 
. “ovine invicem, alii alios exaudire non poterant ; ‘stepe incognitum 
quendam Pro. familiari” ‘complectentes, © ‘discursantesque: quoquo- 
Versus, ignari’ ‘quonam © passus “dirigerent: © Atoprincipes ‘civitatis 
“a 1gBe iis’ suis tanquam ‘aliorum ‘validioribus confisi,:;Mentore 
2h rON Vatio’ ‘conjectoré habito, nihil ‘hane ejus/prasensionem dictita- 
“pant!” THisi Predict aan eter ad vitam: ari IGonseiverom: ail 
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AGN. observation madé by:your learned, and, interes ing corre- 
bdo at Bieqfeksarvd\ pplidleny anduces me, to. end, you the fol- 
owing. 

After describing | the’ various editinss of the Tabula Peutin- 
gériana, he goes on to say that (see ‘Classical Journal, No. 
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VS p.'562) elt ie father § Htibyert’ oft ‘wonder, «thats:sinee ithe 
of ide deh, Wich! is" How cons See pet ‘tuoretham half 
century, it hag not PES AS hae inn sme Hianofs learh- 
ang, Due -anothe. EF tevisa f, might hat ded Hew lights.” 
But that, It has. .so. ore one wits Le hehietonnds 6 
from asmall.work, in Seni ib ain 
“10d aide 90h maith which, I *P: 
cata : tsa 
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Tabi vi nehinale inilitarts: ‘Romana: antic aj F fetlncere et 

Peutingeriana niincupata; quam ‘ex . indobonensieditione 

| “clar. virt Chiisté hore dé Sthe eyb, anni | MD CoLiIasaecunate 

““descripsit, mani sud'in' es inidit, dc primus in Itdliavedidit, 

uckrat, Joh, Dominics’ ‘Podocatharus Christianopules; ordinis 

« Pradicatorum; sit i in ‘Picend, typis” Vincentis ‘Cherubini, 
» 1809, .fol.,maj. ¢, X11. tab, efi iicisis. inh 
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‘Editor éxeniplam: hojus. tabulen: Vindobonense.. ‘tanta, cura, m 
buibsaicrt ‘atque’ expressit, ‘ut neomaxima quidem, oculorum, acies, 
“sicut™ ipse" fatetur,’ valiquany’ odifferentiam: deprehendere, valeat. 
"Scheybii’ dissertationem | omittendam ‘putavity ejus: autém: loco 
editor ipse quatuor capitibus disseruit.’: I. ‘De publicisapud: ‘Ro- 
_ manos Itinerarns._ 11. An (utrum) Tabula Ttineraria volumen, 
an Vindobonensi. Regia Bibliotheca’ asservatum, autographum 
stve(an), pographum. sit; quove secuto descriptum. ‘((Labulam 
Amperatoris, quidem ” Theodosii temporibus esse confectim €on- 
acedit,, ipsum vero, mpwrarymoy esse, contra Scheybium' ‘Hegat’; esse 
ceam:potius apographum non ante seculum undecimum, proba 
-biliter autem:szeculo demum tertio decimo confectt m), TE. De 
“antiquo. ‘Romanorum: Pede ac Milliari, tum. de Stadio ‘(do octa 
“et aecurata: dissertatio, 1 in.qua Danvilliane potissimum. ‘opiniones 
“‘¥eftifantar): 1V.:De-antiqua Leuca Gallica, (vel. hic refutantur 
Danvillius et Bergierius). Sequitur Index Regionum, pi 
rum, Urbium et omnium locorum, que in Tabule Itinerariea 
segmentis adnotantur (ex ed. Scheyb. additis nonnullis emenda- 
tionibus expressus). . Deni Adnotationes in indicem Typo- 
graphicum, ordine “alphab.. © Has excipiiat x11. ille tabula ari 
INCIS#, PP- 136—7. Sd 


te okag “Addi itamenta ad MECH, hate Brevior) Notadiit..Rom. 
““descripsit €, FER! ae Hig; ‘Bvou" ‘Leipsie ) 1819s qe 
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hacia this, venga of the. subject, we are, ise to Paes cone 
siderations.connected with the origin of Idolatry. the, nature and 
use Of, emblems. |; 

_»We. haveino, sufficient grounds to believe. that the. ant off wii- 
ting was at, this? time known; (the use of emblems, therefore, 
(which. with, picture. writing, so. largely.idiscussed by.; Bishop 
Warburton in his,Divine Legation / was-not improbably. the origin 
of hieroglyphics;). would be-very general, to illustrate the great 
events, they wished to commemorate. . We may. naturally, there- 
fore, expect to.find memorials of their great ancestor Noah— 
of the deluge—and of the ark—as well as “of other circumstances 
of ithe antedilavian: world, afterwards recorded. by. ‘Moses—and 
possibly. of other. things wich are not mentioned: in, the. sacred 
pages,and of which either all knowledge has. perished, or some 
confused traditions only remain in the fables of the Hindoos..... 

The primeval, places of worship were not merely high. places 
and: groves; ‘the: heathens equally’ venerated. caverns, islands, 
lakes; and. mountains with two or three peaks. . Where,,there 
Were/no, natural high places, they erected artificial, mountains; 
where there were no, caverns they made immense excavations, 

“Lhe worship;,on,, mountains, I have: shown, was begun. by 
N ah, and{continued. by, the Patriarchss ‘nor was it forbidden. by: 
the, Movaic Law,, till, it-had long been perverted to. idlptonns 
PUTRABES Et ee 3 iV tu 

o Bhe origin of SENNA AE RIP has, never been exactly ascer tains 
wid idlty 18; by mo: smeans,,conjectural.: 2, it. is rather highly. .pro- 
bable,. that it commemorated, the primeyal paradise, and that. the 
single tree which was so much venerated). signified the. sacred. 
treé in. the, midstj,of; Eden.,,., Isaiah, describes.;certain, of. the 
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Gentiles, as purifying themselves jmthe gardens, behind one tree 
of peculiar sanctity, which was. planted in the midst. Every 
idhibol bog faiethilehs iid 4d incthkehind bf the oduiouhtive 
palace of Priam.);‘Lhe tree, of immortality among the Hindoos 
florished in the midst 6f the Paradise ‘of Indra.’ “The Burmas: 
place theirholy tree injthe centre of\Mount;Mienno. yy Phe tree 
of Hindostan, Siam, and Thibet, is clearly the ash of Gothic 
mythology, which is planted’ imthe-midst of the Idean city of 
the hero“Gods ; and’ which overshadows ‘the city, and:the whole 
world; while the Deities assemble under it every day to admi- 
nister justice. In the garden of the Hesperides, the tree with 
the golden apples rose conspicuous above the rest: and Hercu- 
les ora hero, God: stood under it, while.a serpent.coiled round 
its trunk, The ancient Celts had the same. tradition; which 
seems to have been engrafted on every system of superstition... 
© Phus were motititains ‘considered’as ‘emblems! of the ark and 
groves’ of the’ primeval Paradise. ' Caverns® were ‘treated “with 
equal reverence. ‘They were combined with the'sacred? mo@n+ 
tains, and represented the interior of the ark‘as° wedged among 
the clefts of Ararat. ““* When the huge ship ‘ofthe deluge’ (says — 
Mr, Faber) fixed itself imimoveably aniong the bare rocks, and 
érags of the tempest-beaten Ararat ; the surrounding cliffs) “its 
own: gloomy interior, and the narrow door’ uf: entianee tiv its 
perpendicular side, would all conspire to excite ‘the: dew af a 
spacious cavern. ‘This semblance‘of a grotto, ‘would fora séaL 
son be at once the habitation and the oratory ofthe N etic’ fat 
inily: for until, as their numbers increased, ‘they had been‘ able 
to construct for themselves more commodious dwellings,’ they 
would obviously prefer the friendly shelter of ‘the ark beforevan 
exposure ‘to the inclemency of the weather.” © Hence originated 
the sanctity of caverns: hence we’ rarely find a ‘holy mountain 
unprovided with a grotto either natural, or artificial. “This idea 
is Confirmed by the’ traditionary tales of the great father (such: 
was the general title of Noah, the second’ father ‘of mankind) 
being either born fromi'a cave, or nursed from a'cave, or taking 
refuge in a Cave, When he’ quitted ‘the ark," within which he! had 
been exposed at sea! The various caves venerated by the Pa- 
eans werd generally in the® recésses Of a! mountain! o'PueYcave 
of Mithras was in a réck: the caves of Jupiter in Crete) "of 
Bacchus “itt Naxos, “of ‘Ositis® in the Paurice: Cassius, and: of 
of additional ‘instancés ‘ure ‘collected by Mr! Faber to confirm: 
this*par€ of his’ hypothesis!°"'°" dowent 2) asw cond | 99); S1gaie 

“\Ldkes ‘and ilands were much venerated by thie ancients.” Phe’ 
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ofigiti OF this part of their superstition: isoctiot welbamderstood? 
Mp) Faber: ‘Sup Poses! it tochivebeema ocormnrem oratiomiof othe 
appeiranice of thé country from the arkoafter) it: ‘rested 10 the 
mouiitam’® Ag°the tenants of the urkslodked: out ofrombahew 
gloomy: marision; the subsiding Avaters Would havevappearedkassa 
lake’; “the emergiig: top of thelower peak eofiAraraty asgan 
isha: ‘aiid the summiits‘of the surrounding hillsjvas: pecircleof 
lesser islands. ‘This: latter idea appears t6 ‘be sufficiently:fanci- 
fal, but it is® ‘supported by'ample'authoritys Jaind iscannotwefrain 
from offering a’ comment’ on an expression: in the bookiof:G ene: 
sis, ) Which “sé¢éms'' ‘to “relate® to ‘some! prevalent 'notiomsof this 
kind: ‘The: expression ina ‘esetiptal Mre ‘Baber's Butichy ‘though: 
it<Confirm’ his ‘position: 4") apd broil W¥..ansiqsJ 
“°Moses, ‘itis well: known, wile ‘de Benteteych, t6 éoutinac the. 
Kiidwlédge’ of the true God ‘among? the! Israelites:!o As they, 
weré'stifroundéd? by’ idolatry; in’ its most) corrupt andicodious 
forni; ‘he ‘never Josés sight’ of ‘the origin of: its:superstitious: obs 
sérvanices: Unless ‘indeed we understand : the:chistory of) the 
titties'whéen ‘Moses wrote; ‘we Jose ‘much: of: the beauty andinz- 
terest! of “his narratives” In-perusing *tlie>Pentateuch;iweimust 
tiever® forget, that idolatry “had become *almost universal; ‘and 
that" Moses “by-his°laws,'as welleas ‘by his example;\ constabtly 
endeivoured to) guard his people “from the <contagionio:|Many. 
expressions therefore which otherwise,’ in a narrative: so! briefyas 
that of Moses; inightappear unnecessary; iweresat othe! tame 
tliey “Were written “of ‘the utmost” consequence.:):TLhus wheniin- 
thé ‘aécount®ef the Creation ‘Moses “adds, “He! made:the' stars 
als6”—and,“ thus the heavens ‘were’ ‘finishedand ‘allothe ‘host. 
of *theitv’ ;”' he evidently means’ to'say to the worshippers: ofthe. 
Tvabaoth's ‘your Gods are inferior to Jehovah, foritheyare:the. 
work’ of His hatids! (Many expressions, there foie;: which otherwise 
would appear’ unnecessary, are of the utmost consequence.:oIn. 
the account which ‘he gives us’ of the’ subsiding»of the waters, 
we niéet- with the words, ©“ in’ the tenthomonth, on the first day- 
of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.” 1tas:not 
at alli: iiniprobable that : ‘some reference oe batt Pott we are idie-. 
Cussitig’ is ‘here imtendéd., : OTT 

If thelearly® (aaedihivinn? aise awithe ars cibiucacste ofa the 
deluge, ° ‘and emblems ‘of the: ark,’ it'is to’ be supposed’ they 
would endeavour to'présérve the: remembrance of nevery ‘circum 
Statice’ ‘connected with that’ event. “Among: others ‘they might 
have'redordéd‘this fact’ mentioned’ by" ‘Moses.:)'Thevtops of the. 
mounting! roand Ararat appeared’ like“islands:?cthey: were: the, 
first land’ séérr: ‘and’ undoubtedly ° presented to® Noah, ands his” 
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Sond Anséagnést of otheir speedy:releases from, their confinement, 
‘The ‘circumstance:was-commemorated, from.the earliest period; 
cifcular bangesiof-stones are;foundin every.quartenof.the.glohes 
ins indiap:in the riorthyiamong the wilds,ef Siberia, and: the.de- 
serts)of: Norway. {Qunyownsmenument, of; Stonehenge,the 
origin ofs whichis lost. evento, tradition, seems, to, have -been 
commemorative: if! sonie;such fact, ‘among the first inhabitants 
Ofictheycountiy. o(The caborigines, of,; England, Mr..:Maurice 
has shown,:werelof;the sane family,,and/of.the,same.religion, ‘as 
thes Brahnians of; Indostany: » Few ;traditions.,.in, that, ‘country 
have beembandeds down, with greater) care,,and-veneration, than 
theobeliefoofictheséxistence jof,the- sacred, Isles,.of,the Wests 
Captain Wilford has. strangely supposed | these . islands ,. were 
Britain::and its .dependencies.;.;Mr., Faber, has, given..a much 
more» probabl¢s,solution ofthe: mystery,,when he refers.,.that 
tradition to thencircumstance meutioned by, Moses,;,.and,as.the 
idolaters; of: Kgypt,i and:of the, countries through, which the, Is+ 
raclites were passing) professed the same superstitions, as. thase 
whonstill exist inidnidiaj>and who formerly,extended to, Britain; 
we onaturally, eonchides that, they likewise.venerated. ,circles, of 
stones.cc; Moses relates in: simple language, the neal fact, and,dn 
so:doing, warned shis people against the perversion, of. a, memora; 
ble, though» natural, :cireumstance.., Another. pecaliar,,custom 
among the: ancient: idolaters, .which appears, ,to,have . been prac: 
tised from theawcorrupted-times of. Patriarchism, .was)the,vene- 
ration of smoiintains;with; two.or. three peaks, 'Uhis,too.was,on- 
ginally:amensblem! of Mount-Ararat,.,, If, these ideas. should ap, 
pear fanciful}webmustremind .the reader that. emblems:were 
then used:as a: substitute: for..writing.;, and),that, the. events an 
question:being the »most. important that had) ever,taken,,place, 
-were-most generally >commemorated. and typified; ; and.that,.af 
theses explanations of :the universal customs,,.which.are. derived 
from: our knowledge of; the narrative.of. scripture, be, rejected, 
awe have no rational, consistent, probable,.or tenable exposition 
whatever. “nose anieiauon: seit to 208 adi stow .diaom ott Jo 
-2i The; naturaloinerease ofthe human. race; haying,.compelled 
emigration, it is evident that it would frequently, .happen;,thal 
svandering families; would, sometimes, arrive, .atdarge..playngy on 
whiclhswould, bec ng natural, mountaips..-,Superstition would 
make them anxioussto supply, the; deficiencies of, nature, by,art. 
This:would> be! done, either by,-throwing ,up,anlarge, tumulus, of 
earthy orcby cbuilding,a,temple.in, the, form, of .pquntaing which 
should» vise; ¢onspicuously; aboye,the surrounding, plamy,,,and 
arhen:such a practice-was,once adopted; it would.soon be carried 
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into countries as the'tide of emigration -rolled:onowhereat was 
really superfluous ; such then'may ‘be'esteemed!the origin'of the — 
artificial hillock, atid gigantic opyramid; ‘or! ‘pagoda. 9° Whether 
round -or square, such constructions: were “mvariably copies: of 
Ararat: they were high places, sacred memorials “among the 
first: uncorrupted emigrants from Nachshevaa, ofthe resting of 
the: ark} and afterw ards perverted ‘to superstitious usages.) 919% 
Although we cannot. rely on ‘any argument. solely derivable 
Flori Etymology, yet L cannot but: observe that-the word: Pyra- 
mid; which appears to form:a very*forcible areument in favor 
of Mr. Bryant’s theory, that these celebrated Eeyptian: monu- 
ments were erected in honorof the Sun, bears decisive'testimony 
in support‘of Mr. Faber. Bryant and many others have derived 
the-term pyramid from the Greek word, which signifies fire, But 
how orwhy should the Egyptians describe their monuments’ by 
Greek names? Mr, Faber (or more properly the-writer in the 
Asiatic Researches, quoted: by> Mr. Faber) has shown that the 
term Ida, was the common epithet for amountain among the 
ancient nations, and it is still ‘:preservedin: its‘original meaning 
to this day among the Hindoos. Ida wasothe:name of the fa- 
mous’sacred mountain near Troy ; of the celebrated: birth-place 
of Jupiter in Crete. ‘The-same notions which placed the Gods 
on both are still prevalent in Cashgar and Hindostany and are 
justly ‘supposed to have originated in the veneration paid ‘to the 
first‘sacred:‘mountain, and to the meeting upon it; before the 
first dispersion of the earliest postdiluvian Patriarchs,: who were 
afterwards worshipped by their descendants: » ‘The word'Praw, 
or Pyray in the Hindoo sacred language stillesignifies‘holy;" and 
there can be little doubt, that the term pyramids derived from 
these two, Praw, or Pita and ida; and that It _ae thesacred 
rhountain. FSOBI) MRA Kel 
Mr. Faber’s hypothesis respecting ‘the Bunioiisice is notsonly 
‘curious and original: but it is wonderfully supported bythe tra- 
ditions of the Hindoos, the nature of the Pagan ‘worship, and 
the researches of Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence, who entered the great 
Pyramid about the si time when Mr, Faber’s book was’ pub- 
lished, bo hbis 
Mr. Faber supposes that the Pyramids: thémbelvdsr were im 
itative resemblances of Mount ‘Ararat, constructed on’ the saine 
pian as that of Babel: that they are excavated inthe’ insideodn 
many chambers; and ‘that, in the chief of these; the \opriests 
were accustomed to place the body of ‘their God, ‘the’ conse- 
crated bull, which they: worshipped, and which! was’ supposed 
by them~ to: be: an incarnation of the Deity.:!'\ We cannot enter 
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into the rexsoning which: enabled! Mr. ‘Faber to come to this 
conclusion,» and) we require / yet) farther evidence | before! we 
receiye/ the whole ofthat: portion of his system, which yet: ap- 
pears: to, explain, many curious circumstances in the: Pagan .My- 
thology :,certaim, howeveritas, that the bones which» Coli Fitz- 
clarence brought from the Pyramid-of: Cephrenes to: England, 
were declared. by that profound anatomical scholar, ‘Sir Everard 
Home, to be'the bonesef an‘ox, or bull. «Mr. Faber, with! very 
pardonable self-gratulation, at this singular confirmation’ of ap- 
parently the most fanciful fart of his Theory, published a: ipa 
phlet on the:subject.../4/- 

The building of the Tower of Babel-was: most probably the 
first attempt to pervert this:common and useftl memorial,’ to 
an idolatrous purpose ; for tothe general adoption of this com- 
memoration of Mount: Ararat, we: are warranted “in referring 
both the building of; this Tower, the: Pyramids of Egypt, ‘and 
the Pagodas of -Hindostan, as well ‘asthe pyramidal: temples 
of Buddha, which are found over the whole of theeast.): "Dhe 
artificial tumuli of ;the; Celts; and the Scythians;:such aso the 
celebrated Altyn obo,-or reputed sepulchre of Mithridates m 
the Crimea; the: artificial hill «of New Grange iin Ireland ;/of 
Silbury.; ‘Hill in. this country ; all are: of the: same:description, 
and are justly theréfore to be referred ’to the same- cause. “We 
-thust likewise, add to, these the pyramidal temples:of Vitzipu- 
tzli; and possibly the Otaheitean Mora. The custom was uni- 
versal: therefore, one nation could neither have borrowed °it 
from‘another, nor could it; have -been imposed by conquest ; 
‘it originated “at-some period when the family of man weré 
-united-in one body, and this must have been within the first 
‘centuries after the flood in the plains of Armenia, where the 
only high place they were likely to venerate would be the Aoi 
Ararat, “the mountain of their deliverance. | 

The same mode of reasoning will apply to the veneration ef 
sacrea caverns. ‘The : emigrants from Nachshevan: considered 
every cavern in the ‘side ae a mountain as similar to the ark 
lodged in the side.of Ararat. . Wherever, therefore, they first 
settled, if the mountain on which they offered sacrifice. was not 
provided with a natural cavern, they proceeded to excavate it; 
that, the resemblance between their present and their former 
places of worship might be more complete. ‘These’ exeava- 
tlons were sometiines fornied with infuiite Jabor: scand the wsto- 
“nishing number which are. to be: found in-every part) of the 
world ‘however remote, proves+ the unbounded: extent: of: the 
primeval. patriarchal worship. These stupendous monuments 
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of antiquity have been so well described. by Dr. Clarke, Sir 
C. Mallet, Lieut. Col. Fitzclarence and others, that it is only 
| ety to enumerate a few of the most celebrated. 
The mithraic grottoes of Persia, cut out of the solid rock, 
the caverns of the Thebais, the grottoes of Tortosa, near 
Tyre, the excavations in. Norway, in the Crimea, in Caieta, &c. 
are all on the same plan, and therefore. evidently comme- 
morative of the same circumstances. Mount Olivet, from. the 
_ earliest ages, we are informed by tradition, was considered sa- 
cred. ‘There Shem was said to have buried the body of Adam, 
witch was preserved in the ark : we merely mention the tradition 
to show the antiquity of the veneration paid this mountain: on 
Olivet Solomon erected , his idolatrous temples. This moun- 
_tain has three peaks, and in its side a very large and remarkable 
excavation on the same planas other cavern ‘temples has been 
discovered. The rock temples of Egypt, and Hindostan, the Sia- 
mese pyramids of Buddha, and the well known pyramids on the 
Nile, were all furnished with artificial excavations. The Scy- 
thians of Scandinavia employ ed grottoes, in the same manner, for 
religious purposes, which are hewn with incredible labor out of 
the hardest rocks. ‘The walls,of the grottoes, and excavations 
which have been discovered at Elephanta, in the caverns of 
Nubia, by Mr. Leigh, and elsewhere, are painted with various 
-uncouth figures and ‘emblems, the colors of which are still fresh 
and vivid. Every where we find them; in the Indian pagodas, 
at Elephanta, and Canarah. Even in the smaller tumuli some 
remnants of this custom are to be traced, as in the New Grange, 
in Ireland. Not only were artificial excavations made in natural 
hills; artificial hills seem to have been constructed with dark 
central chambers. ‘The progress of architectural imitation js 
very natural, and is proved by the positive assertions of the 
Hindoo theologists. Men first venerated, as representations of 
Ararat and the. ark, natural hills with natural caverns : then, 
natural hills with artificial caverns, and, last of all, artificial hills 
with artificial caverns. To this source therefore we refer. the 
-cayern temples, wherever they are to be found. Lycophron 
asserts that the innermost parts of the. ancient temples were 
called caves ; the inner rooms were contrived to resemble caves. 
On the promontory of Tenarum, the foot of which is washed 
by the sea, there was a temple ‘built in the precise form of a 
cavern. ‘The Egyptian temples were so constructed as_ to ex- 
hibit the appearance either of gloomy grottoes, or of those arti- 
ficial excavations which occur so: fr éequently in Persia, and 
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Hindgnten 3 Pocock ‘describes. a dark granite. room of 3 more. 
than ordinary sanctity, -which. he found in the. very recesses, 0 
the chief temple <of Thebes ;..and with -Tespect to the cavern 
temples, of India, we need. only compare the fronts of such 
excavations: with, the fronts of Esne and Luxor, to be satisfied 

<The: great room:in the large Pyramid, of which a very good 
plate-is given in Lieutenant-Colonel. Fitzclarence’s tour, is of 
the same kind with those im the caves of Elephanta, and other 
excavated temples in the East. ‘The interior of the temple of 
the Eleusinian Ceres is called by Strabo:a cell, or cavern. The. 
cell of the British: Ceridwen, was, of the same nature. If we. 
turn our attention to America, we shall still perceive the samé 
idea to have been prevalent,: both among the Peruvians, and 
the Mexicans, in the construction of some of their temples. 
The God Pachacama, the Bacchus of the western continent, 
was worshipped in a dark room or. ceil. To the pyramidal 
temple of Tesealipuca there was: attached a spacious chapel, 
or cell, which was entered by a low door. The same worship 
existed among these people, and the Eastern nations; they had 
preserved traditions of the erage: and with them its earliest 
emblems. 

+ Such were the more sitiking. memorials of the early Religion 
of mankind.. In addition to these may be enumerated somie | ‘of 
a minor kind, which ‘equally prove their source feria one come 
mon origin. “The Lotos, which has the peculiar property of 
_ ising: wath she rising of the waters, was an apt, and appropriate 
emblem of the deluge, or of the ark ; and as the second Father, 
of the world was preserved, we find that the i image of a man, 
orof a god is. generally represented. on the Lotos, which was 
equally, venerated by the Egyptians, the Hindoos, and all the 
oriental nations. |The. beautiful use which Sir W. Jones has 
made of the Lotos in his poems, is well known. From its ori- 
ginal use as.an emblem of the deluge, it became a type of the 
preserving Power, and was. consequently venerated by the super- 
stitious.. population in subsequent ages; when its original use 
had, been long. forgotten. The egg was a_natural emblem of 
the ark, as containing witbin itself the life of the future world; 
and it, was nooless an emblem of the, mtermediate state of the 
earth, between); the: commencement. aud conclusion of the 
deluges. No. emblem: is:.so-universal as: this. ‘The mundane 
egg is;common to the. Druidical, Egyptian, and Indian sue 
perstitions. ‘The fabulous Orpheus has related the birth of the 
general parent of men from an egg; and Aristophanes, 1n his 
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play of the birds, has handed.down the, fragments of -a similar 
tradition, The. rainbow as might be expected was another 
emblem of universal use, The lunar crescent, floating as a 
boat, in the blue sky; the Dove,—the olive branch, 2 figh 
the Rhoia or pomegranate which is, full of seeds,—a butterfly 
which bursts from a dormant sluggish life, to,a state, of beauty, 
and energy ;—the Seira, or cypselis, or hive ;—the scyphos or 
sacred cup, which is supposed to have been formed like a 
boat ;—were all,admirable and innocent emblems, which were 
common in the absence of alphabetical writing, to commemo- 
rate the primeval religious worship of, mankind; and which, as 
we shall see, were afterwards perverted, to idolatrous and super- 
stitious uses, 

_ The most. famous hierogly phic of the gentile world was the 
union of the wings, the globe, and the serpent in one figure 
“* It was alike eo ae to the Chinese, the Huindoos, the ‘Per- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, ‘and, the Celtic Britons : 
it was used among the Greeks, in the form of the caduceus of 
Mercury, which exhibited two serpents, a globe, and wings. 
‘The Chinese have a symbol of two serpents and a ring between 
them: the Hindoos, of a serpent forming a curve, and a globe 
or egg placed within the curve: the Persians of a winged ser- 
pent attached to a globe: the Phenicians of a ser pent coiled 
round an egg: the Egyptians of a serpent, both winged, and not 
winged, attached to, or half encompassing a globe, and some- 
times of two serpents similarly attached to a winged globe; and 
the ancient Britons, as appears from the temple of Abury, of a 
serpent jained to a circle.” | 
. “Between these several hieroglyphics there is such a decided, 
and palpable. resemblance, both in general composition, and 
in. particular arrangement, that no person can see them exhibit- 
ed together ina single plate, and not be immediately convinced 
of their identity. Since the mythology of the whole gentile 
world was in substance the same, originating from one source, 
we may be assured, that. whatever this hieroglyphic denoted in 
one country, it denoted in, all.” 
- Maurice, Kircher, and others, suppose that it was an emblem 
of the Trinity; others, of the triad of the gentiles. ‘Chere does — 
not however appear to be sufficient authority for either of these 
suppositions. Neither can Mr. Faber’s account of. this hiero- 
glyphic be implicitly adopted, The following appears to be 
not improbable : | 

. The serpent.is. well, known to have been from the earliest, pe- 
tied an emblem of, the evil. principle ; but it was no, less so of 
the good principle, or of the preserving power, From wheuce 
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this latter application of the’ emblem originated is not certainly 
known; the most probable conjecture is, that it was derived 
from the annual shedding of the outer skin: as the serpent 
appears to renew itself, so “did the earth recover its former beau- 
ty after the waters of the deluge had subsided. The wing was 
a hieroglyphic of the Spirit which created the World : and the 
egg or globe, was alike typical both of the ark, and of the world 
in its state of desolation. ‘The whole emblem therefore may 
have been originally intended to represent, either the pre- 
servation of mankind; or the character of the Deity, in the 
triple form of Creator, ’ Preserver, and Destroyer, the favorite 
and sublime description of God universal among the early pa- 
gans, and consistent both with scripture, and reason. ‘The wing: 
was the emblem of the creating, the serpent of the. preserving, 
and the globe of the destroying, power. : 

[ shall conclude this catalogue of primitive commemorative: 

emblems, with that most intricate and difficult subject, the: 
first introduction of human images: much of the confusion ari- 
sing from our united ignorance of their real pristine meaning, 
and the conjectures of various authors, may be prevented by., 
considering the circumstances under which they first attract our 
attention in sacred and profane history. In the former we first 
read of them in the story of Laban; in the latter, we find theny: 
in the Penates of AZneas, the contemporary of Priam. 
_ Laban was a Syrian Patriarchal Prince of the family of 
Abraham. He was well acquainted with the worship of the 
trué God; and professed it publicly before the idolaters of the 
surrounding country. On this account, Isaac charged his son 
to select a wife from the daughters of Laban: After a residence 
in his family of many years, Jacob prepared to return home, 
and the daughter of Laban concealed on that occasion among 
the baggage certain images. which Laban called his Gods. Her 
Father reclaimed. them with much eagerness, but in vain. They 
are called in the original, ‘Teraphim, and various conjectures 
have been entertained by the best commentators on the meaning 
of the word; and the uses to which the images were applied. 

Tomit the discussion between Witsius and Spencer, whether 
the use of images was permitted before the Mosaic Law, as 

well as the enquiry into the controverted reasons why Rachel 
stole the images ; whether it was, to reprove her father, by con- 
vincing him that his Gods could not defend themselves; or, that 
she herself was affected with the neighbouring superstitions ; or; 
that she stole them to compensate herself and sister for the loss 
of their dower., The only question 1s, whether we can ascertaii. 
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what the Teraphim were. The Rabbis declare that they were 
human heads, prepared by magical rites, and enabled by this 
means to utter oracular responses. In subsequent ages some 
magical rites may have been celebrated, in which human heads 
were used by imposing pretenders, as the rabbis describe: but 
we have no shadow of evidence to prove the absurd position, 
that Rachel stole several human heads, and sat upon them; or 
that Michal, when she placed the ‘Teraphim in the bed, ‘in place 
of her husband David, placed there a string of human heads 
magically prepared. ‘These absurdities confute themselves. 
Faber (after Bp. Patrick) imagines that they were the same as 
the Seraphim, which were the same as the Cherubim; and 
were graven images of the cherubinical forms, which were well 
known to the primitive generations. Witsius is of opinion they 
were not the same as the Seraphim; but that they were used 
for idolatrous and superstitious purposes only, and were con- 
demned by the Patriarchs from the beginning. Witsius and 
Mede suppose that the Teraphim. were perversions of the 
Urim ; which were images, by means of which answers were 
given tothe Priest in the Patriarchal dispensation, when the 
Deity was.consulted. Lightfoot affirms that the Urim were not 
images: that the Urim and Thummim were the same, one sig- 
nifying light, the other perfection; and the terms were used 
to describe the Breastplate of the High Priest; which was 
attached to the Ephod, from which Oracular responses were 
undoubtedly given by means with which after all research 
Christian divines confess themselves to be unacquainted. Mede 
confirms his hypothesis, from the account of Micah who set up 
‘Teraphim in the house of his Gods, instead of Urim and Thum- 
mim. The whole 35th discourse of Mede on this subject is 
truly curious, and well worthy of comparison with those chap- 
ters of Witsius’ Egyptiaca, in which the whole matter is discussed. 
This slight sketch of the diversity of opinion which has prevailed 
on the subject will give the reader some notion of the difficulty 
which prevents our forming a decisive conclusion. 
After a careful examination of the subject it seems most pro- 
bable, that the Teraphim were not only the Cherubinical figures, 
but graven memorials, of their earlier ancestors. The images 
among the Hindoos, which they preserve in their houses, seem 
to partake of the forms of both men and animals. ‘The Penates 
corresponded with the ‘leraphim, so far as they were memorials 
of their ancestors, (for we have no evidence to induce us to 
suppose they resembled. either the eagle, the ox, or the lion, 
which were all cherubic emblems), These Teraphim, and of 
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Pein the perversions of the ‘T’eraphim, were in use from the 
irst. 

Not only had every patriarchal chief his emblems of the de- 
luge, and of the ark ; not only did they continue in their several 
districts the custom of sacrifice, of planting trees, and groves, 
and of venerating mountains, and lakes, and islands ;—they were 
equally anxious to preserve some memorials of their earliest 

_pustdiluvian fathers: and to this may be attributed perhaps the 
origin of image-worship. As in the christian Church, images 
which were at first used as memorials of the Apostles, the Virgin, 
and the Martyrs, were afterwards invoked with prayers,and in- 
cense; so, it is likely that the images which were originally 
-memorials were at iast metamorphosed into gods in these early 
ages. [he Patriarchs, we have seen, not only planted groves ; 
they were accustomed to plant one tree in the centre of the 
court of the mansions, appropriated to the head of the family ; 
this part of the mansion too was devoted to religious uses ; there 
the sacred emblems, and among. them the Penates were placed 
It was_called the adyta, the penetralia, or shrine. In after ages 
it followed, that every house was provided with its Penates : 
-every town placed them in its citadel; even the Germans, if we 
may credit Tacitus, were provided with them. ‘The Hindoos 
still venerate small images in every house, and their universal 
use proves their undoubted antiquity. Now it is probable 
that these Teraphim or Penates were in process of time consi- 
dered as tutelar, domestic, and hereditary guardians of families : 
the superstition began about the time of Laban, and was well 
known in the reputed age of ASneas, who was himself a patriar- 
chal chieftain. ‘The Penates were venerated among the Romans 
to the last, and their original number, and service retained; the 
Teraphim were perverted to the purposes of divination ; and the 
word itself seems to have been used in after times to express 
images of different kinds. | 


SOMNIA THUCYDIDEA. 
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To attach a superior degree of importance to the events 
‘of our own, when compared with those of preceding, times, 
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is, as the historian justly observes, a common propensity of 
‘human nature. It is, indeed, only an individual variety of that 
inherent principle of self-love, by which we are led as it were 
instinctively to associate ideas of superiority and consequence 
«vith whatever relates to ourselves. Yet as the instinct (by 
whatever name it is to be called) from: which this self-love 
originates, may possibly in itself, and when unperverted to 
‘purposes of vanity or selfishness, be innocent and beneficial, 
‘and even to acertain extent rationals so it may likewise be 
‘doubted whether, in the developement of it now under consi- 
deration, it has not some warrant in the reality of things. In 
‘the history of the world’s transactions, there is, as appears: to 
“Us, a progressive magnitude, as well as a progressive mterest. 
‘As society advances, men begin to act in larger masses, In closer 
combinations, and upon wider theatres ; new powers, physical 
and intellectual, are introduced on the field of action; fresh 
interests become involved; higher and more influential motives 
begin to actuate the minds of men; the concerns of individual 
states become more implicated with one another; and: the 
general good and evil of mankind is more and more visibly 
affected by the rise, downfall, and character of single commu- 
‘nities. ‘To those, indeed, who bélieve that'the' imuaiense-mackine 
of human society, under the guidance of an ivisible hand, is 
moving on steadily, though with a tardiness proportioned to its 
bulk, to the goal of perfection and happiness, each successive 
series of events must appear pregnant with deeper interest, as 
being an additional link in the mysterious chain—one more step 
towards the grand consummation. But the temper and com- 
plexion of the times has also its influence even upon the specu- 
lative observer. He can frequently understand the feelings and 
principles which actuate his contemporaries, where those. of 
former times are beyond his comprehension and beyond his 
sympathy. ‘Thus to a republican Greek, the predatory wars of 
the heroic ages would sink in comparison with contests planned 
by statesmen, conducted by men of military science, and waged 
under the imposing titles of liberty or supremacy, of democratical 
or oligarchal ascendancy. And a Froissart or a Joinville, to 
Whom a republic, though less strange, would be almost as un- 
intelligible a sound as to Cyrus in Herodotus and the Sultan in 
Marco Polo, would probably set light by the squabbles of two 
petty Grecian States of old time, w hen matched with the mighty 
designs and vast preparations, the chivalrous daring and romantic 
exploits, of his own “ bright and busy” age. © Setting aside, 
however, all incidental considerations, we think our readers 
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will agree with us, that, whether with a view to his own peculiar 
capacity, or to the magnitude of the transactions themselves, 
and the importance of the lessons to be drawn from them, 
Thucydides was justified in selecting the great national contest 
of his own time as the subject on which to employ those extra- 
ordinary powers which he had received from nature, and those 
various acquirements, with which education, and the experience 
of public life, had enriched him. 

It will be proper, im this. point of view, to advert to 
the. circumstances of the contest, and the state of Greece 
at the time of its commencement. ‘The events of the pre 
ceding half century had operated a great change in the Grecian 
political system, and developed more fully the Grecian charac- 
ter. The storm and torrent of Persian invasion had long 
since rolled away; the impulse and excitation produced by ‘it 
had also subsided, and had left behind it great and permanent 
effects. Greece, as a collective body, and each republic indivi- 
dually, had been taught to feel its own power. Athens, by the 
events of that contest, had risen to a height of power and 
renown, unknown in former times, and seeming in some degree 
to realize the fables of her ancient glory preserved by Plato. 
With the extension of dominion and influence, the theatre of 
political and military action had extended ; extraordinary abilities 
were unfolded, as the occasion called them forth; and the refine- 
ments, which constant practice in war and negotiation, under 
a succession of able leaders, introduced into the Athenian 
system, by creating a necessity for similar improvements in that 
of their opponents,’ had begun to influence and modify the 
formerly simple policy of the Greeks. The association, in which 
the defence of their common liberty had compelled the Greeks to 
engage, had likewise set an example of more extensive confede- 
racies than were formerly in use; it had strengthened the national 
feeling of unity for which the Grecian people had been long 
distinguished, and had given to each separate community an 
‘interest in the proceedings of the rest.» This effect was not 


' Thus our historian (1. 71. .): épxoudrpoma ipav (Trav Aakedaimovioy) Td emir 
Sevwara mpos adtous cori. avdryien 8 domep téxvns del 7a emvyryvopever Kparely’ Kad 
jnovxatoven wey méAe TH GKlynta, vouipma dpiora, mpos TOAAG Be avaryKay omevors ievat, 
TOANAs Kad THs emiTEeXVHT EDS dei. Sidwep Kal Ta TaY ’AOnvalwy dard THs moruTeEplas 
emimAéov bwov Kekalywrat. 

f Thucydides, speaking of the early times of republican Greece, says a. 15.) 
‘Kara Viv be TOAE HOS, d0ev Tls Kad Sbvapues mapeyevero, ovdels tuvéorn: mavres de joa, 
boot Kal é eyévovTo, mpos dudpous Tovs operépous éxdorois* kat edn pLovs orparelac ToAU 
“and THs cau av én’ UAAwv Karas poph ovk etjeray ot “ENANVEs” ov yap tuveaThKeray 
mpog. TAS peyloras mores a baHicoot, 008’ avtol ard Tio tonc Kowdas oTparelag 
érovodvTo, kar’ GAANAOUS & MaAAOY ws exagrot of daruyairgnes EnoAguour. Soc 1. 
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likely to be lessened by the general prevalence of republican 
terre which, after a ‘struggle of many ages, had been 

nally established in Greece by the efforts of the Lacedamonians, 
not many years previous to the Persian war; nor by the national 
character and national intellect of the Greeks, which may be 
considered as having, about this time, attained their fullest 
maturity of developement. It was in this state of things, while 
Lacedemon, with the paramount sway of Peloponnesus,’ com- 
manded still the respect and attachment of a large part of the 
continental Greeks, and the rest, with the islands, were sub- 
jected to the rule or influence of Athens, that the wide-encroach- 
ing ambition of that democracy, assisted perhaps by the miscon- 
duct of the Spartans and their confederacy, excited that great 
and fatal contest, which, from its story having been transmitted 
to us by Athenian writers, has acquired the name of the Pelo- 
ponuesiau, 

That the character and circumstances of such a contest would 
be somewhat. different from those of the former struggles, 
domestic or foreign, in which Greece had been engaged, might 
easily be anticipated; and it. would follow as a natural conse- 
quence, that other requisites were necessary for an historian of 
these events, than what had sufficed for the transmission of former 
occurrences, however splendid or interesting. In what manner 
and degree these qualifications were realized by 
the matchless Exile, whose grave page 

Recounts the story of that age-long strife, 
Which Athens with her leagued foes did wage, 
+—we may perhaps take a future opportunity of considering. 


SEMIDOCTUS. 


Kar 7d BAAO “EAAnuiKdy dpav Eviorduevoy, x. 7. A. Of the Thessalians, however, one 
of the most considerable divisions of the Grecian people, the only mention that 
occurs in the history of the war, relates to the dispatch of a body of auxiliaries from 
some of their tribes to Athens in the first year of the war, and their refusal to allow 
the troops of Brasidas passage through their country, in their march to Thrace. 
From the Persian war, downwards, to the age of Jason, and Philip the Macedonian, 
Thessaly appears to have been too much occupied with its own internal dissensions 
to take any active part in the general affairs of Greece. With the rude luxury, 
somewhat of the customs and polity of the old heroic times might seem to have 
been preserved among the Thessalians. 

* To unite Peloponnesus into a confederacy which, under the supreme direction 
of Lacedemon, might become the predominant power of Greece, may have been 
one of the projects of the 5éAia Bovdevthpia of Sparta. Such a scheme was after- 
wards more fully realized by the fraternizing Achean league ; the dissent of Lace- 
dzemon however, as of Argos before, opposing an insuperable obstacle to the perfect 
completion of the plan. And such a design, had it not been too refined for the 
rude policy of the times, might have been executed, possibly with benefit, by the 
early sovereigns of Argos.. 
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CARMINA HOMERICA, ILIAS' et ODYS: 
“SEA, a Rhapsodorum. Interpolationibus repurgata; 
et in Pristinam Formam, quatenus recuperanda esset, 
tam e Veterum Monumentorum fide et auctoritate, 
quam ex Antigui Sermonis indole ac ratione, redacta ; 
cum otis ac Prolegomenis, in quibus de eorum Ori- 
gine, Auctore, et A:tate ; ttemque de Prisce Lingue 
Progressu, Precoci Matur itate, diligenter inquiritur 
opera et studio R. P. KNI GHT. Lond. imp. 8v0. 
1820. Treuttel et Wurtz. 11. 5s. 


NO. I. 


Miurton begins his account of Britain’ with a narrative of 
its fabulous history, partly, it should seem, as a tribute to 
custom, and partly as a stepping stone whence he might 
proceed, in a certain order, to genuine facts. Livy thought 
that antiquity possessed a sort of claim to divinity; Datur, 
says he, hec venia antiquitati, ut miscendo humana divinis, 
primordia urbium augustiora faciat.2, Milton wrote from a 
sense of expediency; Livy of majesty; both, however, per- 
ceived, that, as what we see looks more diminutive by dis- 
tance, what we hear is apt to be magnified. 

To a practice in accord with the theory alluded to by 
Livy, there could be set scarcely any limits.. Accordingly, 
Eutropius begins his epitome of the Roman History with an 
allusion to the story of Mars and Rhea Sylvia, as being 
the parents of Romulus, the founder of the Roman empire. 
This Livy had done before. But this probably was not 
thought marvellous enough, nor the point of antiquity suf- 
ficiently remote, for Paullus Diaconus. He, accordingly, 
after acting as interpolator and continuator of Eutropius, 
ventures to superadd a preface, with the fable of Satum 
and Janus: he makes Janus the first king of Italy. Saturn, 
he says, being expelled by: Jupiter from heaven, took 
refuge in Latium, so called, he tells us, a latendo, from Sa- 


1 History of Britain, that part particularly called Britain, from the 
first traditional beginning, continued to the Norman conaueny in Milton’s 
works, re-edited in a separate volume, in 1818, " 

2 Sub. init. 


- 
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turn’s being concealed'there.:?; The points of antiquity and) 
majesty could not well be carried further, though as fable! 
becomes more dignified, when it is more remote, so by being. 
treated as sacred (and the Greeks more particularly thought: 
their fables divine,’ ) history assumed the form of mytholo- 
gy, and became wrapped i in impenetrable obscurity. 

. Itis easy to conceive how this practice proceeded with 
the Greeks: a great people, as they thought themselves, 
must have had a great origin; but on the origin of their own 
nation they must have been altogether uninformed. It was 
very late before they were acquainted even with letters; or 
at least with the prompt use of them for the purpose of 
writing; for they had not the materials for writing, till:they 
received them from Egypt, many years after the time of. 
Homer: their only historians were their rhapsodists, and 
their guide was tradition, adorned and magnified by fable. 
Nor is it difficult to see, how the early state of their affairs 
must have affected the subsequent periods; that, like other 
nations, they would have their fictitious writers, or- that 
their works of standard authority, the authenticity of which 
‘was as readily admitted as their antiquity, would be fol- 
lowed by such as were suppositious, or at best but imita- 
tions. And if such writings as those aseribed to Sanchon- 
jathon; Berosus, and Zoroaster, or the Orphic hymns, and 
Sibylline oracles, should not destroy all our faith in remete 
history, they ought at least to abate our surprise at any bold 
hypothesis on ancient writings. Of all the literary predue- 
tions of Greece, those ascribed to Homer are allowed to be 
the most ancient and best. Of course, they furnish mate- 
rials for much curious speculation; whether considered as 
records of distant facts, as pictures of primitive manners, 
or as the standards of genuine taste. However embellished 
with fictions, in the manner of the ancient rhapsodists, they 
contain the earliest fragments of the history of the Greeks; 
the ‘succeeding Greek poets, more particularly in their 
scenic c_representations, derived much. from them; some of 


a Thus Eutropius is found in ancient manuscripts. His editors af the 
16th,century, particularly Schonhovius, Edit. Basil. 1546, purged him of 
the interpolations and additions of P. Diaconus, and he is now commonly 
edited without them, 

2 “Ort wey rooy: Oetot ot Mv60:, €x TOY Xpnoapeveov eorly eimeivn “Kad yap TaY 
mount ay of BedAnmrot Kat Toy provdpey oi dipiorot, ol: Te TAS. rederis;Karadelgayres, 
Kat aro) de év xpnowois oi Rea, Mu@ois.exphoavro.. 9. 

, Sallustius de Diis et “Mundo, cap. 3, . 
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the ‘finest passages in their most admired prose writers, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes,' are clearly imitations of them; and from them their 
best critics, Aristotle,* Plutarch, Dionysius, and Longinus, 
took their chief, their most) sacred laws. Nor indeed, was 
ancient art less prepared to look to them as its model, as 
much genius having been employed in copying from. Ho- 
mer’s works, as in embodying his person.’ In short, a sort 
of charm was hung round his name, and something of divi- 
nity attached to his character* | 
The various theories, which have been raised relative to 
Homer and his writings, may be reduced perhaps to three. 
The first is that of those, who run into extravagance, mak- 
ing Homer a divinity, or his writings at least inspired, 
complete in every thing which concerns art and’ science, 
and even religion, ‘These seem to have made Homer every 
thing. The second is of those, who, in the boldness of their 
criticism, yet with great deference: to the Liad, appear to 
be disposed, while opposing extravagance, to reduce Ho- 
mer to almost nothing. | The third is of those, who, though 
as free in their criticisms as the latter, and indeed, treading 
much in their steps, are more cautious in their rejections, 
and though possessed in many particulars with doubts, 
think themselves able to restore the Homeric poems to 
their original purity; making them at the same time the 
fountain and perfection of the Greek language. Among 
this latter number is to be placed the present Editors. 
Some whims, rather than opinions of certain individuals, 
noticed in passing by Mr. Knight, we do not include in the 
above divisions. Whether Mr. Knight can fully establish his 
own system or not, we readily admit that he has given 


1 An Essay on the manner of writing of the ancients, particularly of 
Plato. By the late James Geddes, Esq. Advocate. . 
More particularly Aristotle, who, besides bis other marks of distinc- 
tion, is in the habit of calling him (Seuricds) “O NMovhrns. Tlep) Norntikijs. 
3_Numerous fine statues were placed in the Hippodromus of Constan- 
tinople, many of the subjects of which are taken from Homer, In the 
British Museum is the admired piece of sculpture of the Apotheosis of 
Homer. The most elaborate description of Homer’s person, as represented 
by a statue, is that fine poem in the Greek Anthologia, beginning : 
“Eudpova xarkov “Opnpoy édelxvuev, ofre pevowwys a 
“Aumopov. Lib. v. Edit. Ald. p. 280. 
202 & EP @cds eoriv “Onnpos, vy &Odvarotor ceBéoOw, the 
Ei 8 ad ph Ocds cori; voplFécOw eds elvat. 


Ibid. lib, iv. p. 215, 
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proofs by his former writings, that he is particularly fitted 
to inquiries of this kind. His “‘ Essay on the Principles of 
Taste” shows him to be one of sound judgment and correct 
feeling; his ‘‘ Inquiry into the Symbolical Language of an- 
cient Art and Mythology,”! one who has entered into the 
very philosophy of ancient religions; his Worship of Pria- 
pus, however grossly it has been treated by some writers, 
illustrates the same subject, and demonstrates his opinions, 
as well from the testimony of the most ancient writers, as 
from monuments now existing, corresponding with them. 
His Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet shows him 
to be one, who has given a most minute attention to a sub- 
ject, which, however forbidding and unpopular, embracesa 
most useful part of literature, relating to the very elements 
of speech, the origin and progress of the Greek Language, 
and is undoubtedly much connected with an edition of Ho- 
mer and an inquiry into the Carmina Homerica. 

The PROoLEGOMENA to this work, the Carmina Homerica, 
has already appeared in a former number of the Classical 
Journal; and our readers have, no doubt, formed some opi- 
nions concerning it. We shall, therefore, only attempt a 
few observations on the following points, which, we appre- 
hend, will exhibit the peculiar features and character of 
this volume. 1. On the person and writings of Homer ge- 
nerally.. 2. On his description of ancient manners. .3. On 
his mythology. 4. On his interpolations and different 
readings. 5. On the comparison of the Diiad and Odyssey. 
6. On the language of Homer; which, though the last point 
in this arrangement, is the first in argument, and, with re- 
spect to Mr. Knight’s edition of Homer, forms, we appre- 
hend, its greatest strength. 

1. On the person and writings of Homer generally. 

It was the practice of the celebrated Mr. Joseph Mede, 
on his pupils’ returning to give some account of his former 
‘lecture, to put this question to them, Quid dubitatis? at 
which time he resolved any doubts which they expressed. 
One disposed to be a pupil of Mr. Knight must not expect 
to find him prepared to answer all their difficulties. He 
does not keep in the easy beaten track of those, and they 
are very numerous in ancient as well as modern times, who 
have. treated in a regular, systematic way of the life and 
writings of Homer. Indeed, the very title of his book (Car- 


© This work is now printing in this Journal, see p. 240. 
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mina Homerica), conveys the idea of his own doubts, and 
in the progress of it he avows them, as though the realit: 

of the person of Homer’ was somewhat of a piece wit 

the fine device of the poet’s bust, which, however exquisite, 
is undoubtedly a work of mere invention,” and which, 
therefore, probably on that account, Mr. Knight, with all 
his admiration of ancient art, has not prefixed to the pre- 
sent work, nor has he prefixed one from any other. On 
this subject, our learned editor’s convictions enable him to 
assert little beyond this: that the Carmina Homerica are “an- 
tiquissima et eterna monumenta” of the “‘ Achzi vel Danai 
veteres.”3 But as to any definitive answer, on the reality 
of Homer’s person, of the place where he was born, or the 
exact time in which he lived, we are left in the dark; though 
it is but justice to remark, that the subject of necessity 
attaches to itself great obscurity. What Thucydides 
says of the time when Homer lived is very vague ;+ what 
Herodotus, Mr. Knight thinks ‘incorrect; and should the 
-Pseudo-Herodotus’ by chance happen to be nearer the 
truth, yet his life of Homer is a tissue of such idle tales, 
that his opinion will have little weight. Mr. Knight in his 
Prolegomena to Homer ventures to give his opinion, that 


‘ Two or three of the several epigrams in the Greek Anthologia pro- 
ceed on this obscurity, which attaches to the history of Homer: 
Tis 300’ 6 Tov Tpotns méAcuov ceAlderor Xapdéas, 
*H tis 6 thy SoAryhy Aaptiddao Ady ; 
Ovk dvow edpicnw capes, ov TdAW* odpane Zed, 
My wore cay éeméwy Sdtav“Ounpos exe; 
Eis toy abrév. 
‘Ormoias Toy “Ounpor dvarypapaucda maT pNS 5 
Keivov, ép’ @ waco xeip’ dpéyouor wéAets 3 
*H 70 wév ote &yvworov, 6 5 adavarors toos Hows 
Tats uwovous @Aurev rarptia ral yevehy ; 
Florilegz. Epigram. lib. iv. p. 214. Edit. Ald. ~ 
2 Alludes more particularly to the bust of Homer, formerly Mr. Town- 
ley’s, now in the British Museum. 
. 3 Prolegomena in Carmina Homerica. 4 
4 TIOAAG yap torepos er: kal rdv Tpwikdv yevouevos. Hist. lib. i. p. 5. Edit. 
Baveri. 
.> Fabricius, (Biblioth. Gre. Tom. I.) appears not to have been quite 
convinced of the inauthenticity of this book. But Dr. Gale might have 
been excused printing it in his edition of Herodotus, (1679), as he says 
nothing in its defence, as what he dues say of H. Stephen’s copy, from 
which he printed it, is not very favorable to it, as none of the testimonies 
of ancient writers to Herodotus, quoted by Dr. Gale (and they are very 
numerous), notice it, and. particularly as it is not in the MS. 
(formerly Archbishop Sancroft’s, now in Emman, Col. Library,) which 
he.so professedly follows, 
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he lived’ somewhere between one thousand one’ hundred 
and one thousand five hundred years before Christ: Mihi igi- 
tur vix dubitandum esse videtur, quin Pocta ipse et prithi 
Auditores Hiados ex iis fuerint, qui inter annum *mille- 
simum centesimum, et millesimum quinquagesimum ante 
Christum natum:' for which he gives very probable reasons. 
But what a wide range is here left for scepticism! and 
what room from the want of the art of writing during a part 
‘of that period, which includes the time of Homer, ‘and the 
practice of the strolling rhapsodists,* for fins tar 
and mistakes ! 

Still our Editor, with his doubts mixes some: faith : 
though he is beaten from the old school, he has many ral- 
lying points: and is as strong in opposing as conceding, 
Thus, he rejects as a fable the opinion advanced by 
Cicero, that Pisistratus, acting the part of a grammarian 
and critic, brought these Homeric rhapsodies into one form, 
and gave them the present’ character of unity and design. 
This opinion, though entertained by some! learned modern 
critics; he treats as nugacissimorum hominum putida 
commenta. Mr. Knight maintains these writings; then; the 
Tliad at least, to be the finished composition of one origi- 
nal writer, (if not more,) whoever. he might be. ‘The ar- 
guments, by which he supports his own se pS our Hheape! a 
oblige us to omit. 

We must believe; on Mr. Knight’ S theory that, feont the 
antiquity of the Homeric poems, and the citcumstances 
under which they have been handed down to us, we “cowld 
properly ascertain nothing concerning them and their 
author, but from the writings themselves.4 This our 
learned editors admits: and yet that concerning this author 
nothing can be gathered from those writings. 


* Prolegomena. 
-* It was the practice of these rhapsodists, it is said, and as was very 
natural, after repeating some of Homer’s poems, to reliearse some of their 
own, 

3 “ Le Jeune Anacharsis, Introduction to Bryant’s Ancient Myt thology, 

Siege of Troy, &c. Wolfit Prolegomena in Homer.” Mr. Knig t’s Pro- 
legomena. 
_.*De carminibus vel eorum auctoritate, neque quicquam scimus, neque 
sclre possumus, preter ea, que in carminibus. tradita sunt: unica enim 
monumenta antiquissimorun temporum nobis restant: neque de lis 
judicatum aliunde quam ex ipsis judicum instruendum est. Proleg.—Sed 
neque Iliadis neque Odyssex auctor aliquid de se ipso dixit ; neque ullam 
notitiam vel hominum, vel rerum sui seculi tradidit, e qua vel de: lato, 
vel de tempore, quo floruerit, quicquid certe statuere possumus, Ibid. 
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.oditmay perhaps be suggested in passing, that it would not 
have) accorded with the sublimity of the epic, for the poet 
to have said any thing concerning himself; and that, though 
we may. collect no light, there, is little room) for surprise, 
Should, there be any, it will not be removed by considering, 
that. neither is, Homer mentioned by Hesiod, though his 
reality being ,presupposed, his.name and his fame could 
not have, been unknown, to the Ascrean bard...He. had 
eclipsed, we, must; suppose, all his predecessors, all his 
contemporaries, yet he himself must have appeared, the 
more prominent and splendid; and we may say, (if as Mr. 
Knight, maintains, Homer was prior,) Hesiod ought to have 
noticed him. ,,For he lived in an age somewhat later, it 
must have been when Homer was in allhis glory. Ina 
case somewhat similar florished Shakspeare. His transcen- 
dent genius eclipsed all his predecessors, with all the drama- 
tic. writers, who. were very numerous and some very good, 
oi his own age. But he could not escape the notice of 
Milton, who paid to Shakspeare one of his earliest tributes, 
“‘ which, though (as one of his editors observes) but an 
ordinary poem to come from Milton, on such a. subject, 
he, made Shakspeare amends for in his L’ Allegro, v. 185.”! 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbles his native wood-notes wild, eyert 
The silence of Hesiod about Homer, is either a presump- 
tion, against the reality of such a person’s existence’ as 
Homer, contrary to the testimony of ancient writers, or 
against Homer’s prior claim to, antiquity,* which is the 
opinion of Mr, Knight. This circumstance, (though we do 
but incidentally notice it) is one, among the many cireum- 
stances, which leave behind a degree of uncertainty... 99) 


1 Warton’s Edition of Milton’s Poems on Several Occasions, 2nd Ed. p. 
$17. He observes too, that “the account of Shakspeare in his nephew 
Philip’s Theatrum Poetarum, p. 194, corresponding in sentiment and 
words to L’Allegro, were written most probably by Milton; as there is 
good reason to believe that he made corrections and additions to the 
Theatrum Poetarum.” . 
~ ® Herodotus says, that Hesiod and Homer lived 400 years before him. 
But though Herodotus speaks of the two poets as nearly contemporaries, 
he places Hesiod first, ‘Hatodov yap kal“Ounpoy AArinlny TetTpaxoctows erect doKew 
peu tv mpeoBurépous yevéodar. Lib. 11.53. So again a few lines luwer. In 
the Parian Chronicle among the Arundelian marbles, (whether strictly 
authentic or no,) he is made older by $0 years, Fabricius also mentions 
the names and the arguments of several critics, who gave priority to 
Hesiod, though he held a different opinion himself, assenting to that of 
Pliny, lib, xxy. c. 2, Comp. Fabricii Biblioth. Gra, lib. i. ¢. 13, cumg 
libro 2. and on many accounts, Herodotus’s statement is no praof. ~~ 
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‘Other circumstances, leading to the points of view taken 
fae Mr. Knight, might be mentioned; such as (so some 
might think) ‘the ambiguity of Homer’s name; the different 
épinions relating to the time of his birth; the numerous 
places, which laid claim to being his birth-place ; the vari- 
ous fables related of other ancient poets besides Homer; 
and the prodigious mass of poems ascribed to him :. these - 
and other matters of a like tendency; could not escape Mr 
Knight, though his theory did: not require a formal discus- 
sion of them. 

Homer, according to the Pseudo- Herodotus, means a 
blind man,’ and éuyoew, it is said, meant to collect: either of 
which words might be thought correlative with the profes- 
sion of a strolling rhapsodist, and leave behind them ‘an 
ambiguity. Thucydides, we have seen, places Homer many 
years after the Trojan War, Herodotus, 400 years, and no 
more, before his own time, and the Psendo-Herodotus 200 
years later. But without saying it might be placed in: the 
years beyond the flood, it must certainly be left to conjec- . 
ture, for among a people who had no chronology, thére 
could be no certainty. 

‘Thus again, the accounts of other ancient poets muh 
resemble that relating to our blind bard: Orpheus is said 
to be sapiens, a wise man; and one fable related of him is. 
removed by substituting another, which itself stands in 
need of a third, for the same purpose :* and Cicero denies, 
that there ever lived such a personage as Orpheus. . In like 
tanner Muszeus and Eumolpus are supposed to be no real 
personages, but one inspired by the muses, and a good singer. 
As'to the writings ascribed to Homer, Mr. Knight enumerates 
20, some sufficiently long, besides the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Hymns and Epigrams: Fabricius. enumerates.24. deperdita 
Homeri, leaving out one, the Poema Commentitium de Pugna 
Heroum, mentioned by Lucian. Itlooks then, as if no limits 
could be set to Homeric Poems : and we are reminded of 


Mr. Knight does not appear to have noticed. this correspondence, per- 
haps did not think it worth notice: for though itis mentioned by Pseudo- 
Herodotus, the word’Oynpos does not seem to occur in ancient authors in 
that sense. “Oynpos occurs in Thucydides, (Lib. 7.) but there it means 
hostage: and when “Opmpos is mentioned by ancient writers in reference — 
to Homer, it seems to be always a proper name. Eustathius derives the 
word ék tav duod ovvapnpérwr. Again, ‘Ounpéw in the Odyssey means, in 
unum couveniv. What associations such dubious words might have had 
in the minds of those who first published these Homerics, | it would be 
difficult to say. 
2 Palephat, de TaegeGhaility Historiis ;—de Orpheo, 
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what was said in a select company, by a person who 
had been employed by the Highland Society to collect poems 
ascribed to Ossian—that he could have gone on collecting 
for a quarter of a year together: and this was advanced to 
silence some people’s scepticism ! 

With respect to the place that contended for Homer’s 
birth, it should seem, that the Greek epigrams, of which the 
following i is one, did not carry the matter far enough: 


‘Ente wobAeic pegvevro oaGyy die piday ‘Opigov, 

Bptova, Xioc, Koroday, Idan, Ivaos,” Apryoc, “Abgyy. 
There is something diverting in the way of Leo Allatius’s 
putting the matter, as quoted by Fabricius, who. after 
referring to Lucian’s ludicrous statement, that Homer was 
either a Babylonian, or a Syrian, or an Augyptian, or a 
Cyprian, or a Trojan, or an AZolian, or a Rhodian, or a 
Pylian, or a Salaminian, or an Ithacan, or a Colophonian, 
or an Athenian, or an Argian, ora Mycenzan, or an fetan, or 
a Smyrnzean; after all, to silence these claims, Allatius brings 
many arguments to show that he was his own countryman, 
of the’ Isle of Chios; and produces his prooffrom the Hymn 
to Apollo, ascribed, on the authority of Thucydides, to 
Homer: 


Tugnos ayyp oines Os Xiw emi TUITANOET ON, 
Tod macas petomiabey apiorevour ty eordel. 


Yet,.in the judgment of many learned critics, the Hymn to 
Apollo is not Homer’s; and if even Thucydides can: give 
no authority to it, little will be acquired from the: Sibylline 
Oracles. 

After all, the theories adopted by Professors Wolfius, 
Heyne, and Mr. Payne Knight, (for, though they differ in 
some particulars, they agree in others, ) countenanced in part 
by the testimony of Josephus, Plutarch, and Eustathius, 
and received by some others more modern, though attended 
with strong probabilities, have to encounter some difficul- 
ties ; for, not to mention others, itis difficult to conceive how 
such’ poems as-the Iliad and Odyssey, each in 24 books, 
could be brought down entire, memoriter, through the mere 
recitation of rhapsodists. [tis certain, too, that Homer’s 
name, asa real personage, and the writings ascribed to him, 
as actually written and completed by him, are without any 
expressions of doubt mentioned. by ancient. Greek. writers, 
even the most ancient of all, Herodotus: and we content 
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ourselves, in zefetence to some) of these matters; owith 
repeating the, passage quoted by. Professor, Porson) iin his 
Review. of the. Parian Chronicle :'—‘* Dicendum, est mahi 
ea que a te dicta sunt, sed ita, nihil ut affirmem , “iqueeratit 
oneia, dubitans plerumque, et mihi ipse diffidens:” rl¥ 

2. Our next point relates to manners.—On a subject 
so amply and so variously discussed by inquirers: inte 
Homer’s, writings, there could haye been expected:little 
new; and what some have advanced is rather fanciful) or 
extravagant than strictly. just... Mr. Knight. drops only 
afew hints; but they are such. as are more immediately 
connected with his own, argument, and we confine -our- 
selves to two or three of his remarks. 

To hear some persons. talk, we might Sasi sien 
Homer livedin a very learned age, and that he himself. was 
the prince of philosophers and a messenger from the Gods. 
He has indeed been literally so described. It i is, however, 
evident from what has been already said, that. he had to 
address a rude people ; and his object being to please,—-the 
province of a strolling bard,—that he accommodated him- 
self to their simple manners and ordinary conceptions, 
though intermixed with bold inventions and agmae aaa a 
tions.—But let us hear Mr. Knight :— 

“In carminibus Homericis,” he says, “ omniaque: eom- 
muni hominum sensui, aut quotidiane observationi, ob versa- 
rentur, accuratissime ubique descripta, vel potius depicta 
sunt ; ita ut sibi invicem ac nature rerum aptissime semper 
constent : siquid enim ejusmodi inscite tractatum ‘esset, 
auditores ,quamvis rudes alioquin, atearum tamen rerum ob- 
servantissimi, protinus sensissent; atque irrisu ac sibilo ex- 
cepissent.” Many excellent observations of the same kind 
occur; and we the rather notice them, because Mr. Knight 
has formed them asit were into canons of criticism, by which 
he aims to fix the authenticity, or to show the spuriousness, 
of particular passages in Homers writings. | Such are 
his many just remarks on those grammarians and. cri- 
tics: who take their rules of judging more from the schools, or 
their own studies, than from real life—from the manners of 
people living in a given state of. society. Men may thts 
fall into gross mistakes and the belief of the greatest ‘im- 
probabilities ; for, by confounding times and places, 


* Tracts and Miscellaneous Criticisms. 
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characters and manners, they may show their greatreading 
and their, want) of: judgment, at’ the same time: and the 

more they: pO the! critic, the wider: wie sehr rane oii fio 
the: truth. « 

, Mr, Knight thinks that: Helen was not the true origin 
ta the. Trojan war; ‘that this is all: a poetical fiction; 
and thatthe real cause _was, the extended empires of 
twoigreat neighbouring princes, Agamemnon and Priam, 
whose jealousies and rivalries might naturally break. out 
into war. He expresses himself thus :—-‘‘ Vera belli causa 
fuisse videtur aucta ultra modum imperia, quum Agamem- 
nonis, tum Priami; atque inde mutua emulatio, sibi invi- 
cem preecavendi studia, timores, odia, ‘et irae; que inter 
prapotentes semper suboriri solent. Imperium Trojanum 
quoque Pelopidarum regnum avitum fuisse traditur, quod 
Dardanidarum familia, expulso Tantalo, Agamemnonis et 
Menalai .proavo, vi occupasse credebatur. Recuperandi 
itaque imperii studium momenti aliquid in consiliis habere 
potuit;, nec non et juris aqui probabilem obtendere spe- 
ciem expeditioni, qua. .majorum res sibi vindicandas, et 
injurias: prius illatas ulciscendas, susceperat. Belli autem 
eyentus. vix, minus funestus victoribus quam victis fuit.” 
Mr. Knight produces no authority for all this; but it ds 
evident that i in; many particulars he follows Thucydides ; 
and. if Thucydides does not totidem verbis assert all that'is 
maintained: by | our Panos it may be fairly inferred nase ‘ 
What he says. 

:Every:thing in a the manners, genius, and religion’ ake tlie 
ancient: Greeks, may lead to the belief that they possessed 
enough (to speak inmore modern language) of the gay science; 
that: they were sufficiently chivalrous: nor can we- doubt 
thatwindividuals among them would, like all the world; 
encounter any difficulties to obtain or regain a fine woman, 
the;object of their particular passion : this would have been 
agreeable to the manners of the Greeks in all ages. ° But 
nations, have..their characters and manners as well “as 
individuals, and are tobe moved by very different causes’: 
the Greeks atthe time were divided into different interests; 
and) each «state had its own chief; and, till this warj°as 
Thucydides tells us; they had never combined -for the’ pub: 
lic, good: we therefore certainly think with Mr. Knight, 
that.itis more agreeable to national manners to suppose that. 
the cause of this war was rather political, or national, than 
personal; and to use Mr. Knight’s words, “ Nam Ilclena, 
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Si preetexta, vix vera causa tanti belli esse potuit; nun- 
quam enim homines usque eo fatui et stulti fuerunt;: ut 
pro-una muliercula, aut illi(n. Grzeci) tot labores beg eipent 
voluissent, aut isti (Trojani) tot mala sustinuerint.” 

A case somewhat analogous occurs in the history of 
Spain, in what has been said of Roderic, the last of their 
Ostrogothic kings. It would have been natural, agreeably 
to the warm tempers and manners in private life of the old 
Spaniards, for a father to have plunged his sword into the 
- heart of a man who should have debauched his daughter, 
or, if possible, to have dethroned him; agreeable also to 
their manners, for a lover to have done the same. It is 
however agreed, that the Moors were invited by a great 
portion of the native inhabitants of Spain, to invade and 
take possession of their country ; and though it may answer 
the purposes of poetry to make the injuries on a young 
lady the ostensible cause, (and such, among other enormi- 
ties, might have been committed by Roderic ,) the real cause 
must be traced to national manners, and public wrongs: 
And that is to be found in the proscriptions and banish 
ments of the-J ews, the persecutions of such Christians as dis- 
sented from the Roman Catholic faith, (which two portions 
of men formed a great part of the population of Spain;) 
and Roderic’s: recent attempt to change the spirit of ‘the 
government in church and state... Hence protection! was 
sought and found under the free government of the Moorss 

3. The next point, which we noticed, was Mythology: 
On considering that Herodotus says, what however’ is 
very improbable, that Hesiod and Homer introduced: the 
Greek theogony, that it constitutes the machinery which is 
supposed to be the sublimest part of the Tliad, and’ that 
Mr. Knight has himself written “an Inquiry into. the 
symbolical language of ancient Art and Mythology,” we 
were led to expect more on the subject of riolosy, than 
isfound in the Prolegomena. ‘There occurs nothing but the 
following passage 1 Alia est autem mythorum et sacrorum 


* Abulcacim Tariff Abentariq. Hist. dela Conquéte d’Espagne par les 
Maures; Nicul. Anton. Bibl. Hisp. Vet. Tom. 2.; Mariane lib. vi. ca A 
Leges Wisigoth, lib. xii. 4. Reccared, with many others referred to. 
and illustrated: in Mr. Robert’ Robinson’s Ecclesiastical “Researches, 
Church of Spain, cl. 9. p. 219. &c. 

* Obror dE eige oi Tolnoavres Oeoryoviny * ‘EXARST, Kal rotor cota TOS: emavuplis 
ddyres, kal Timas TE Ke TEXvas dueAdyTes, Kal eden avTav eg (ahaa 
che ‘ 
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ratio: qaum I[liacus poeta neque Mercurium Deorum nan- 
cium, neque Neptunum tridentiferum, neque Delon Insu- 
Jam: Apollini ssacram, neque Deum eum oraculis xpeiovra, 
aut homines xpycopévous.” P. 20. and again p. 27. | 
' Many of our learned editor’s arguments, to prove that 
the Iliad and Odyssey are by different authors, and of dif- 
ferent periods, appear to besatisfactory and conclusive, which 
from their Mythology may perhaps be thought not quite so 
clear. For, on considering that the Gods themselves, 
actually introduced in both poems, are the same; and taking 
into our account the vast multiplicity of them, in the most 
ancient Greek theogony,' their various names, appropriate 
characters, and distinct offices, (while. sometimes different 
divinities, as Iris and Mercury, fill the same office) together 
with the different epithets and symbols, (for. symbols do 
sometimes occur)—when these several peculiarities are 
considered, a little variety might exist in the two poems 
with no essential difference in the mythology; the poet being 
evidently left, amid the multiplicity of divine forms, a right 
of choice to suit his particular occasions. According to Mr. 
Knight’s own opinion, the distance of time between Homer 
and Hesiod was but about one hundred years ; and that their 
mythology had, during that period experienced a change, to 
say the least, is not so clear. Besides, if the séveral 
mystic divinities? are not found in the Iliad, neither 
are they to be found in the Odyssey: at the same time 
it as. admitted, if a writer can establish a theory by sure 
arguments, he has a right to confirm them by others, which, 
though accompanied with some probabilities, are less cer- 


f 
* "Tpis yap wupla cio, &c. Hesiod’s Theogonia. 

? Our learned editor however could not be ignorant, that a hymn to 
Ceres, given to Homer, is several times mentioned and admitted to be 
Homer’s, by Pausanias, Attic. 38. bis, Messen. 30. Corinth. 14. The 
learned Ruhnkenius, who published this hymn together with a Fragmen- 
tum Hymni in Bacchum, from a manuscript sent him by C. F. Matthel, 
from Moscow, refers to the above places in Pausanias; and though 
he does not admit implicitly what Pausanias says on this hymn being 
Homer’s, but rather doubts it, yet adds, “ Talis in singulis versibus viget 
xvous apxaomvhs sive Rubigo vetustatis, ut a poeta, gui vel statim post 
Homerum, vel Hesiodi etate vixerit, scriptum videatur.”—Homeri Hymnus 
in Cererem, nunc primum editus, a Davide Ruhnkenio Lugd. Bat. 1781. 
Mr. Knight admits Ceres and Bacchus to be Mystic Deities; and, to 
say nothing of the passage in Il. N. 322. which he pronounces spurious, 
in one, B. 696, which he retains as genuine, Ceres is mentioned; inci- 
dentally, indeed, only, as Diana is elsewhere, yet both alike were among 
the Majora Numina. 
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dain, but which, ’ separate from those better’ akguments, 
would’ not perhaps quite ‘convince. 

Our readers will not understand Mr. Kine to mean, “By 
the passage quoted above, that no such personages as Mer- 
cury, and Neptune, and Apollo, occur in the iad; he merely 
‘intends to assert, that they do not appear with their parti- 
na symbols, in particular characters and relations. 

» With respect to Mercury’s office as a messenger, there is 
nojother way of getting over the passage in the Tliad, (.) 
but by saying it is spurious, (and that we shall not contest 
now) for there he appears in all his paraphernalia, asa 
messenger : 


“Ns ep27° avo anibnoe bidxrog0s ‘Apyel¢ovrns: | 
Abrix? rel? 0nd mocoly youre xard wedirc, &C. 


Hinero 8: paBdov, &c. v. 340, 343. 


‘He appears as a messenger inthe Hymn to Ceres, a ascribed 
‘to Homer : bide 


ore 


Heil on) Hore pos “Eouelas "Epiovwos, ayyeros wxve—v. ‘A07. 
‘And this passage is more particularly noticed here, as it 
i may, perhaps, lead to a belief that the epithet eo1otyys, 
OF ERKOS, épiovvioc, as it occurs in the Iliad, (1. 72.) refers to, 
and is connected with his character as messenger, as being 
‘employed on messages and employments very useful to 
Gods and men: accordingly, Vossius translates it =~ 
nO mn — utilitatum auctor, nuncius celer. Ms 
“Yn the Tliad, as both Tris and Mercury are introduced, igi 
‘thére may be reasons of expediency of rather employing 
Tris as a messenger to ladies, and Goddesses, as to Helen, 
Juno, and Minerva, and perhaps, on close inspection, there 
might be found in the other cases reasons of Expenreny 
and preference. 

As to Neptune’s not appearing with his trident as’ his 
symbol, neither do in general the other Gods: and we can 
admit, that it was more agreeable to the majesty of the 
Hliad, for Homer to describe his Deities by epithets, rather 
than‘ symbols, though in this respect he is not uniform. 
‘Pope does not appear to have attended to these distinc- 
tions, and accordingly does in one place put the’ Trident 
into the hands of Neptune: and indeed, in N. 59, 


"A eth oxnrevio yasnoncas "Evoctycios x vested 
“ad eortpa XExomws TART Ev méve0s xparEpo1o— «5 


oxyxavie must surely mean Neptune’s Trident. 
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With respect to the Delian Apollo, we must ‘ateait that 
in the Iliad the word Delos is never mentioned in con- 
nexion with Apollo; for which. perhaps a good reason may 
be assigned, Where Apollo is addressed, it, is in this ap 
propriate language : 

| Karvdi pev, Apyupdrog’, 0¢ Xpiony au giBlnras, 
Kidda te Sabenv, Tevedord re ips dvaooes, Il. A. 37. 

' This is all appropriate, because these Islands were pro- 
perly under the empire of Priam, as Chryses the priest 
himself was ; and the Islands lay off the Trojan coast, and 
the places; in which Apollo was there worshipped, were 
well. known, we must .suppose, to Chryses, his priest. 
None of these circumstances apply tothe Apollo of Delos, 
an Island lying at a prodigious distance, among the Cy- 
clades, subject to the Greeks, and lying off the Grecian 
coast. This locality constitutes a propriety. Jupiter is 
mentioned in connexion with Ida, but with Ida in Troy, 
not in Crete. 

Mr. Knight elsewhere observes, that there is, in the [liad 
and Odyssey, no mention of any of the mystic Deities, nor 
of: any of the rites with which they were worshipped; nor 
any. trace of the symbolical style, nor of allegory or enigma, 
in, the fables. 

By mystic Deities here Mr. Knight means more particu- 
larly Ceres and. Bacchus, “‘ who were the Deities in whose 
names, and under whose protection persons were more 
commonly initiated in this, the mystic or Orphic faith.” 
He concludes “ that the worship of Bacchus was intro- 
duced after the composition of these poems.” 

Had Homer been writing any thing like a theogony, He 
omission of the names of Ceres and Bacchus would have 
been a defect, and we must have been surprised. Hesiod, 
who professedly wrote one, takes in, of course, Ceres and 
Bacchus. But there:was no occasion, perhaps, for Homer 
to introduce all the Divinities; nor, indeed, as they were so 
numerous, could he: as, therefore, amid such a number there 
was room for choice, Homer. would of course take such as 
Suited the occasion. It is true, neither the Dionysia nor 
the Eleusinia are mentioned in those poems, but in the 
hymn to Ceres, ascribed to Homer, the Orgia, and the. cir- 
_ cumstances attending them, are distinctly and somewhat 


largely noticed; and three lines are quoted from. it wy 
Pausanias :— | 
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/4n0 Aske Tpurrodeuw te, Aswnarsi Te[mantiemopd o} esilolsJ 
- gyi pig EOponmon.te Bing Keren 0 iyhrops Awsiy bor qant ylsarvib 

0b Apns oc byny jepay, xo émefoadey doysa mamiv. VA79 ABI, 
And Pausanias says that the. more ancient of the Greeks most 
religiously observed these mysteries.—Oi. yap. apyasorsposire- 
Aérny iy Edeuoinay omdaa &¢ ebotGsiay Snes Tog atrroe, ryoy evr MOTE OOM, 
dow xk rods beodsemtmoorbey ‘Hpdwy. Though, indeed, Mr; Knight 
himself well knew, and so states in his Inquiry, that the 
Eleusinian mysteries were appointed long before..the time 
of Homer, as surely must have been the worship,of 
ascribed to Homer, the diovicim rpsernpind at least are dis- 
tinetly noticed ;— | * 


"1c 08. ta wiv Tole ool me TpleTnpION’ coiEl yb Aap 

. ‘Ag 02, 7a wey Fel | MEVTMS TPLETHPIOW ONE oy yi gil 

O29: "Ayf Bip sefou r f ; Ex a Bi By ¢ opel ins .; 40 
WUpwTO’ PEGOUT! TEAYET ORS EXaTOUPAC. abaatar eit] 


_ Though, indeed, it is not necessary to insist much en the 
point of antiquity, for as, according to Mr. Knight, these 
rites are not mentioned either in the Hiad: or Odyssey, the 
silence.respecting them in the [liad affords no argumentiin 
favor of the superior antiquity of that poém: As'to what Mr. 
Knight says in his Prolegomena, that the author of the Iliad 
seems unacquainted with the Deum (Apollinem) oraculis 
xpélovra, aut homines xpycouevous, though we do not meet with 
Delos in:connexion with Apollo, or men’ consulting the 
Delian Apollo, yet we find oracular words, (if we use a proper 
expression,) oracular ideas, oracular men, and ‘oraculai 
Gods, Apollo, as well as Jupiter; and whatever’might'be . 
said on the antiquity of the oracle at Delos, its. distancé 
did not,allow the Greek to consult it in person, during the 
time to which the [iad is confined. But Calchas, (4:70. 
knew 

—tat Zovre, ta T 2ogdpeva, mpd tr’ eovre, 
and it was, jv id pavrocdvyy, Thy of moge BoiBos AmcAAuy. We find 


™ Inquiry into.the Symbolical Language, &. p.48. | 

* "Evrabda kat Iiyacds éorw ’EAevdepeds ds ’AOnvalois Gedy eiosyarye. Pausanias, 
Attica, p.2.edit. Xylandri. The Parian Chronicle places the introduction 
of Bacchus, under the reign of Erichthonius, 599 years before Homer ;— 
Tip@ros nvAnoe, wat %AXovs véuovs Mirpos, Arovdcov, Tdvos, nal ray émixwplov 
Peay, xad“Hpdwv, 2rn XHHAAAAII, BagiArcdovros’ Adnuav ’EpixGoviovs Mare Ob. 
p- 10. Ed, Roberts. | Dorie ete 
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Calchas to be ‘not ‘only an dvewordvcs, but a partis, one 
divinely inspired by Apollo, and openly explaining his in- 
spirations to the Grecians : 


Yh. 
Aavacios Seomoomlas dveepettveis. greene, 


In short Calchas gave to them what was tantamount to 
an oracle, and a real: one, considering the place, the ¢ugyy rob 
bod, in language as oracular, as in the 9th book, ‘where after 
the Greeks see the eagle, 

—mavop.Boig Zipi peberxoy ’Arcouol.— O. 250. 
But indeed the Delian Apollo is, if we mistake not, exX- 
pressly addressed in Chryses’ PEHEPE > 
TlovAAe & emer’ amavevde sy: pad’ 6 ye patios, 
"ArroAdwYL huaKTS, ToY HUxoLos Time AnTo. ABD. 
For it was at Delos, where Latona brought forth Apollo. 

It is intended to attempt a few more observations on this 
work. at some future opportunity. In the mean time the 
preceding pages will not be understood to proceed-from 
any thing like an attempt to oppose the theory of the 
ingenious .and Jearned, editor ; ; on ‘the contrary we are 
strengly induced, by Mr. Knight's argument in general, to 
admit it. In.a few gaicioninats we may’ perhaps differ, 
though with diffidence, from a sense of the superior’ Sl 
tration and judgment of Mr. Knight. - 

We shall only. add, that if the learning manifested in: ‘the 
Prolegomena cannot fail to instruct the curious and ¢lassi- 
cal reader, its composition must give him no less pleasure. 
For, if in several particulars the mgenious editor: appears 
to have, in point of argument, the advantage ‘of ‘a 
learned German critic, whom he opposes, he is vastly his 
superior ina clear, ane and elegant Latin style. © 


LATIN POEM. 
In Ducis Burdigalensis ortum. 
Desem UR magne nos nostraque carmina matri, 


Que grandi tenues dignata est munere versus. me 
Namque ego quum Caro tt crudelia funera nostri, 
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_ Atque omnes CAROLE transfixos vulnere, Gallos, 
Flebilibus canerem numeris, et pectore tantum,, 
Non versu, possem infandos zquare dolores; 
Illa meos, quanquam luctu.demersa: profundo, 
Conjugis audito, respexit nomine questus. 


O utinam numen, lyra quo facunda poeta 
Personuit Tiberis ripas, mihicorda calore 
Plena suo aftlaret, similique incenderet igne! ' 
Ut nunc Ausoniis iterantem oracula chordis, 
Audirent Lupare turres et ripa Garumne, 

“ In natis patrum est virtus, fortesque creantur 
Fortibus !”” At vires conantem tanta relinquunt, 
Et plectro tentare sat est leviore camoenam.’ 


Exoritur tandem auspiciis felicibus infans ;. 
Exoritur, faustum velut inter nubila sidus, 
Quod longa incertam solvit formidine gentem, 
Et coelum Europe tempestatesque. serenat. 


Plaude tibi, alma parens; incede per ora virorum, 
Felix ante alias! Regalem incede per aulam 
Letior; et CARoI rediviva adolescatimago 
Illa tui, magni solatia magna doloris. if 
Crescat et illa soror, que fausto previa partu 
Matris inexpertos tibi casto in pectore sensus, 
Primitiasque novi dulces et pignus amoris ) CTS REG 
Attulit, arridens sperato nuntia fratri, ae 
Ut rosed Bult; tenebris Aurora fugatis, 
Mane secuturum gaudet precurrere Solem. 
Tu nato fruere, et nati complexa sororem, 
Inter utramque simul tenera oscula divide prolem. 


Altera mater adest, tecum que prima fidelis 
Gloria Burdigale, et plusquam virtute virili 
Foemina, Cesareos agitat sub pectore sensus. 
Illa quidem a teneris nullorum ignara malorum, 


sary 


SEN x WAT} 


oe 


Orba, domoque carens, puerum quoque patre carentem, 


Borbonii haredem soli, Regemque futurum, . 
Materna certans tecum pietate, tuetur. 


Interea in templis solemnes pronus ad aras, 
Unanimem populus cantum hunc effundit amoris. 
“O Deus, o Ceeli terreque eterna potestas, © 
(Quem prima sensit clementem ab origine mundus, 
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Accipe quas’ memori grates tibi- voce rependit — ve 
Gallia ; supplicibus priesens pater anmue votis: 9" 
Tu certa imperil Semper tutela, ruinas rn 
Inter, et alta dottius labentis rudera, servas 

Fatalem puerum, thédia tu mortis in'umbra 
Scintillare jubes sancte vestigia flamme, i 

Et patris extinicti renovatum ardescere lumen: 

‘Tu nobis longos proprium hoc da munus in annos. 
Tuque etiam, sancte o Lopotx, qui redditus astris, 
Jure tenes led plena Deo, sedemque piorum, 
Respice progeniem ; crescentem respice natum, 
Per quem surgit ovans, per quem tua Gallia vivit.” 


ea i 


Audimur !:Nunquam sincera mente precantum: 
Irrita vota cadunt:. video.discedere ccelum, © | 4...» 
Et rutilas inter radianti lumine nubes 1 “ii 3 
Apparet divus Lopoix, quem candida. circum, aH aed 
Lilia purpureo fulgent permixta colore, tS take Sle 
Insignemque gerit stellata fronte coronam. — eed 


g 
aR 


Tunc humilem populum, sanctoque horrore paventem Di, | 


Alloquitur : “Gens cara mihi, tua vota tonantis, sj 
Ad solium venere Dei, : semperque +77: (faa ectitinitl 
Regibus et Coelo, juvat hinc agnoscere | Gallos. nett 
Indefessa tuz tangit me cura salutis : pea alr 
Sepe tuas vidi lacrymas, et sepe fideleg gai) jesse cg 
Audivi gemitus ; medioque in Numinis haustu,_ ,, iu A 
Quo fruor, ipse tuam gemeret mens patria sortem, al 
Ni terras sontes procul aversatus, aperto ere verge ot KA 
Fatorum legerem felicia secula libro ; . ; ad Ne ae doe 
Ni tot preteritos casus, clademque recentem, ,.. ofall 


Pensaret species fortune immensa future. 


“O gens cara Deo! nescis tibi qualia servet 
Dona Deus; semper tua Jaus immota manebit ; meee 
Nec deerunt tibi Borbonide ; namque illa resurgit aa 
Borbonidum veneranda novis ‘radicibus arbor ; 
Et viridem effundens generoso stipite ramum, 
Concordes Gallos regali proteget umbra, 
Durandoque truces ventos et secula vincet. 
Hec foecunda novis fundent cunabula Reges: 
Quanta manent te fata, puer! Tu stemmata Regum 
Ventura antiquis, geminum tu stirpis honorem 
Borboniz, dulci natus conjungere vinclo, 
Diguus eris patribus, dignusque nepotibus heros. 
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“Jam pueri 4d cunas vidit)Discordia fauces | 
Serpentum elisas; quum firmo adoleveris evo, 
»sRacatum accipies patrui virtutibus orbem ; — 

‘e quoque, delicias populi, te pauper amabit 
Pigticus:; atque dies Domino quum sacra redibit, 
Rustica mensa_tibi per fercula lauta litabit; 
Hewnicus tu Magnus eris. Nec segnius artes 
Omnigenas, doctosque viros tua dextra fovebit : 
Arbiter Europe, Gallos in justa movebis 
“Prelia, laurigeri referens miracula regni ; 

Ta Magnus: Lopoicus eris, Sed ut omnia verbo 
Consilia amplectar, patrui regnantis imago © 

‘Te presens, 0 nate, regat. Te nulla voluptas 
Infidum per iter recti de tramite flectat.” 

Esto pius, faveasque piis, ut mater; et aris © 
Per te Religio priscos mstauret honores. 

Sic tua, te placidi libantem munera ‘somni, 
Cymba, salutiferze sedes dilecta columbe, RAY 
Inter adulantes festivo murmure fluctus, 
Ancolumem librata vehat : dum lurida pellit 
“N ubila sol oriens coeloque extollit aperto 
Fatidicum jubar, et vite presaga serene 

» Omina, mille jubet radiare coloribus arcam.” 


Sic fatur divus Lopo1x, caroque nepotis 
Imponit capiti sanctum diadematis orbem ; 

at pueri manibus sceptrum, piaque oscula libans, 
/Diyine inspirat ceelestia.semina mentis; 
Et teneram frontem regali signat honore : 
Inde triumphanti conscendit ad astra volatu. 


ae ie 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS) ¢:! 


Copied by Mr. Hype. in. the. Oasis.: -wommnsiniected 
through Henry Sat, Esq. Consul-General in Egypt. 


Parr Il.—[Continued.from No, XLV, p. sind a 


The middle of the South side of the East front of the fitst Propyion re the 
great Temple at Ghirgé. . 


TNAIOLOY - - - AIOEKATIIT#oNHAETIEI 


KAIIAA AIMEMHKOYONTINATAATIANALAAIKOYEKA 
PAPAAOrH __- AU 


ALYNOTwNITAEONEKTIKoLK AIAN = - names, 
AILATIO sine 
XPoMENuNPEINEEOAIK AINYNAEENTHToNAIBYoHIMAAL 
EPNuNYMO@ELEIOTIANAAILKETAITINAAP + AZONTONA 
oDTuNENOTAICXPEIAToEYTOKOMENAEILAATIANAR, 
KATEONIALAY TNS er pr mt non 
Al rats TH IN iqrawen sbi 
OMOIwLAEKAL-ANoAPEIoNONOMATIAIOKEAYeNTOYE 
AiOAEYOMTALAIATONNOMoNETPATIOTALALAMHCICKAL 
TATOPALK ALEK ATONTAPX ALK AIXEIAIAPXOYEK AITO 
YOAAI 
MOYEATANTACMIHAENA AMBANEINMHAEANIPEYEIN 
EIMHI 
TINECEMAAIAGMATAEXOPEINK AITOYTOYEAEETEDHE 
MONONAE ; 
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saa yoyiaayeen LYHOKEIMENONTEMHAENA 
MHAENIIPAT <qeeneci-wesabgene 

so eeresercsin tS SHOR Kui 

AOMENONAOTICHTAIK AIEILMP ASHIAHMOLATOYTONTO 
AEKAIIAOYN | 

EPoIEKMPAZwIOYALTOLEMPAE “ENTONNOMONK AIToIMH 
NILANTI 

TOTETHATIA ALEIONMEIOLAwLelEKTHETOYK ATAKPIOE 
NTOLOYLIAL 

O Sewek. ALIAIKOIFPAMMATEILK AIKoMOrPAMMATEIL 
KAITONOFPAM ale 

A... EICKATANOMONIIANTAOEAAATANATAIEKTOYN 
OMOYEILTINA 7 


_ TloIPAKTATIAPA AOPwLHAAAOT-ANANA®OQWOANKA 


EZHKONTELIAOTwEANOIAEMID-LOHBATAEPATA-ETPAAH- 
OPO». (AR OMOiGue HRN ART A 2 
AOTILTHPIAK AITIPOLBALIAEIAHNTO‘K AILAPOLATIEAE 
TOEPONH .. . T° 
TOYAOVILTHPIOYK AITOYLEK AOPILTATHEMMETOLANI 
NEANTIA-TOAI | 


KAIONAEAOLEYMENONHTIEPITAPMENONHTOYTOAOPO:: 
wLOMATOMOIol:, 


Greek Inscriptions. S07: 
North corner of South side of East front of the first Propylon at Ghirgé. . 
A... AOMAF-AHAOYLOAL )))), 
¥I-OEHAPLYPIONAL | 
MENEKEMAETIKOYO 
1IPwPONAKOYEALE 
_ THAPATHNTOYKYPIOY, 
- ETOAMHw'NHLKE 
WHETIAAMBANO.., 6) eh sae 
AAKILOUA:AT 
EANTOLDe 
POrPAOH 
LTPATHol TI 
=HKONTA ~ 
PONTIPOLT 
LOwEA 
TEINUAL 
KAITAAM 
AA Duo) AEAITOLYETHIA LATA TAA 
MHPEALTOY - 
HAHMLOAED ol 
TwNEIK AI 
NOITOT : : TOYEA 


®ELOAH-A 
.EAALw 
»» LToN 


. «NMOIMETA 
OPI ip: PARR ATA OTIOLED 


-TYOMOAHTOYOAOYNH 
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South side of the Eastern Portal of the-first eines to the great Temple 
at Ghirgé. ; 


AIA: - EA AETHEINEEHIToIBOYAOMEN 
*.. OYL'VEYDAMENOYERKEAEYwA . . . 
Ba ae (1E+-BITALTwNNOMoNToN 


reer wHAOLoNANAL «++ INEAKE 


AONATINCILAIA * TIE 
- AYTwNEINAIDANEPON 


HMAAOPOYOEIHI« 
‘T+ NAIwIAO 
EOOYLUPOLE 
KAIOAPELLEP 
cts aoe 


Under the Winged Globe. North Front of the Propylon to the Temple 
* at Sheikh Douchey. 


YIEPTHETOYKYPIOYAYTO 
AE 
KPATOPOLK AILAPOCNEPOYA 


TPAITANOYAPILTOYLEBALTOYTEPMANIKOYAAKIKOY 
TYXHEEMIMAPKOYPOYTIAIOYAOYHIOY + 


PITAPXOYAILYIHTOYLAPATIAIK ATIDATOEOM-MELIETOIN, 
OIATOTHEKYLE LOW PA +> AN 
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TEEPHNOIKOAOMENTOYITY A wNOLEYLEPLIALX APINETO 
“er 
IHEAN eo ia - WAYTOKPATOPOLK AJLAPCL 


BLS. cabs baltic ea 
KI | ie) 
NKOY TIAKHWIN: °° OA 


_ East side of South Portal of First Propylon at Sheikh Douchey. 


ONPA . AIPAVPONAwMH PLA ee ia 
eOCeNTOC 


V+HNOMEA®@EHENPIX. OAPXEEPEYc 


TIPOCAETIK AITONANYCCEK . AoNA’ 
IHEINIKYEL | | 

bVTTAPOCENNAET . TIKE... . OMIZO | 
MENOIN : 


AQ++ATAINAINOCC NOICEHE-. NYTIOMAEIAEXECOAT 


YVAPTTOIO . EPIOMENHMEAICo 


HACIFACCXHONOICINAG . Mv... . 
HHLOCGAMOCeNYIOEO.OV..EM.... 


‘West side, South Portal, of First Propylon at South Douchey. 
EATEPOWMEE A Peibad CFE TR TPES 
CN 
spo NEXEE » E,.,, HONACC, , 


This consisted of Five Lines utterly uncopyable. _ 
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South Corner of East Front of First Propylon to the Great panne at Ghirgé. 


TOLIAwNIOLETPATHTOE 
THEVEMS0EICHEMOIYTOTOYKYPIOYHVEMONOL 


EMICTOAHELYNToIYIIOTEETATMENoITIPOLTA 
haath TAATI . (PA®PATMEINYTIOTETAXAINEIAO 
_.. 2. ATAKI . . OIOHTEKAIMHAENYIENANTIONTOIE 


of... EMH. O . . ENATOYTIBEPIOYKAAYAIOY 
 KAILAPOL 
RS ar ne KOYAYTOKPATOPOLMEXEIO . = 


THENMOAEvwlO . @HKAAIATXEMA 
-POWAL. . YAOMAIOYN . EEM 
TETHIMHTPOMOAEITOYNOMOYKAIKAOE. 

NAYHEPO@EINAILAGEOIK AIEYLHMOIL 


KAIPE ., TL, AHNAPENHTAITAY . EMOY . 


Portal to S. by W. Front of Temple at “ Casr. Zayan,” at Gunakh. 
AMENHBIOEoIMETILTwlITXONEMYPoEK AITOIL 
LYNNAOILOEOILYMEPKTHLEILATuNAAIAMONHEANTON 
EINOY | 
K AIEAPOLTOYKYPIOYK AITOYEYNITANTOLAYTOYOIKO 
YOLHKOLTOYIEPOYKAITO.._- 


MPONAONEKK AINHEK ATEDKEY ALOHEMLAOYIAIOYHAL 
OAwPOYETIAPXOYAIFYUTOY 
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PENTIMIOYMAKPeNOLETNETPATHTOYLTPATHEOYNTO. 
CIAINIOYK AIMIGNOL | 
ETOYETPITOYAYTOKPATOPOLK AIL APOLTITOYAINOY | 


AAPI ANOY ANTwNEINOY 


EEBALTOYEYEEBOYEMELOPHOKTw | 
KAIAEKATH , 


ANSWER 


fo some Observations on PROFESSOR Theis Transla- 
~~ tion of an Arabic Inscription. . 


be | a: ‘eid! 


On turning over your xLivth Number, p. 448, a few days 
ago, I was a little surprised by meeting with an article:by Mr. 
James G. Jackson on my translation of an Arabic inscription, 
which had been inserted in Mr. Walpole’s Travels, Vol. ii. p. 
450. I have therefore taken the liberty to request the insertion 
of the following remarks on Mr. Jackson’s article, in as early a 
number of your work as may be convenient. 

We are informed by way of prelude to this profound critique 
of Mr. Jackson, that living languages, such as the Arabic, can 
never be sufficiently acquired but by a long residence in the 
countries where ‘they are vernacular, and by a colloquial inter- 
course with the people by whom they are correctly spoken, &c. 

Were I inclined to admit the truth of this, | may next be al- 
lowed to ask, in what way doés it apply to the translation in 
question ? since Mr. J. has not yet shown that any mistake has 
been made in this respect. ‘There will, however, be no difi- 
culty in arriving at the object Mr. J. had here in view, which 
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appears to, me to be this:—Mr. J. has resided several years in 
Barbary, therefore Mr. J. does sufficiently understand this living 
language; and, vice versa, certain other persons have not resided 
several years in Barbary, &c., ergo, they do not sufficiently under- 
stand this living language. And consequently Mr. J.’s interpreta- 
tion of the inscription in question must be the true one, to the 
exclusion of that of such other pol bie A tolerably modest 
conclusion ! 

But I deny the premises, and consequently ahe-coritlasion. 
Conversation with the natives of Barbary, who speak the worst, 
Arabic in the world, (any more than with those of other nations 
who. speak the Arabic) will never prove sufficient’ to'imform any 
man accurately in the Arabic tongue.  It'will, no ‘doubt; enable 
him to understand, in some way, the dialect “of that! partioalar 
part, but it will carry him no farther 5" and the man, whodépends 
on. such sources alone for his information, must submit to» be 
informed, as will presently be shown is the case with Mr. J., 
that he has yet almost every thing to learn. ‘Mr. J.) itis true, 
has qualified his expressions a little by adding the® word accw- 
rately. 1 have reason to believe it is not in“ Mri'J.’s power ‘to 
point out the place where this is done’: pli fot im Bar- 
bary. ' 

He, tells us, in the next place, that to point out'the inaccura- 
cies in the translations of this bold and figurative’ language of 
the ‘East, which occur even in what are called masterly pub- 
lications of this country, would be ‘not ‘only’ irrelevant: to 
his present purpose, but uninteresting to the general’ reader. 
Why then, | ask, is this said at all, unless it was thought neces- 
sary to show Mr. J.’s great knowledge of this bold and figura- 
uve language? But I go a step farther, and affirm, that ‘suppos- 
ing some such errors to exist, it is not im the power of Mr. J. 
to. point them out; and further, that no writer has hitherto ap- 
peared, who is guilty of so mauy as himself, in, proportion to the 
extent of his writings ; of which I am ready,to giye proof, 

Our critic informs us, in the next place, that he shall'now con- 
fixechis animadversions to the translation of this wrabre.1 Anscrip- 
eieie aud endeayour.to demonstrate, redem I ec 

ybstso' That. the original Arabic. in the metas ois neither 
hy amperfect nor confused, WGeler us ishovees tamale 

Od. ‘Fhatrit is perfectly.correct, intelligible, wand f perspicuous, 

-as far as, it. proceeds, and as it stands, in, athe aloe in 
pai by possession of Mir. Belzoni.” | 

3d. ‘Bhat Dr. - Lee. has perverted the. meaning’ ef this itig¢fip- 
tion by the interpolation of several \ >: Aeon ni 
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We then have.an.anecdote:copied from Richardson's Dictionary, 
and: then! comes the, promised demonstration, the first step of 
whichs,,-**The following 1 isan exact copy of this inscription.” 
‘This 1 positively.deny +. itis no.more than the incorrect copy of 
an Incorrect copy)/as’ will presently, be shown. 

‘Then, follows anj incorrect, copy of my, proposed arrangement, 
and. transiation.of the inscription;, but. this I can, excuse, be- 
cause accuracy seems to be entirely foreign to Mr. J.’s habits. 
After this wejhave.a, specimen.of Mr. J.’s mode of writing the 
Arabic;in Roman, letters, which, is, sufficient to. show, that his 
pronunciation of the Arabic is such as. might. be expected to he 
found among the-natives.of, Barbary, barbarous i in the extreme, 

‘Lhen comes the translation... And the artist, Muhamed ben 
Hamed, the|mason, opened, them, and also the. artist. Athman 
was present, and the .king.or prince. Aly Mthamed, at first 
Walgrillak.” 

Passing over Mr. J.’s orthography of proper names, which is 
at variance both/with itself and the usage of the Arabs, the first 
word we shall notice is that which he calls Malam, signitying, as 
‘he affirms, any’-one, skilled in. any. art.or science., J reply, if 
this word. may be allowed to be the participle of the second 
conjugation active, as I believe to be the case, it must mean 
rather:-a teacher, than one merely skilled, &c. It, -has 
therefore been properly translated by master. . Mr. J. 
thinks, however, that it cannot be.a term of office in Egypt; but 
I believe he has not been. in Egypt, as my informant had, and 
therefore, upon his own hypothesis, his opinion deserves ‘but 
little credit. , We are informed, in the same context, that Malam 


el Hajar "i espa ci) signifies one skilled i in the art 


by master), which in Arabic may sf Hertnd be written ai ied, 
And again, that Malam el Alem is one skilled in knowledge or 


wisdom (qe ole, I'suppose).’ Every one of these combi- 
nations I make no hesitation in pronouncing to be’barbarous. If 
Mr. J. has ‘authority to the Contrary, he can of course | produce 
it. In this part of the translation therefore Mr. J. agrees with 
me, i One instance’; in the rest he’ is ‘most likely wrong. 

"And also, &c.” ‘The word OKT here translated also; is the 


masculine, demonstrative pronoun ‘s ‘ngular. “The ‘intelligent 
reader, therefore, who does not understand Arabic, \ will have no 
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difficulty ‘in perceiving that this ‘translation is neither litera] nor 
correct. Again, ‘and the king or prince,” is no translation of 


ANNs, but a paraphrase. 
' © At first Walgrillak.” In my article, published by Mr, Wale 
pole, I had hazarded a conjecture that the word here should. be 


written OYsJ, and not JR), and which would then allude to the 
closing up of the Pyramid, and perhaps account for the silence 
of the historians respecting. the first opening of it. Upon the 
original inscription being again examined, this was declared to 
be the fact. My conjecture was therefore right in this parti- 
cular ; and the inscription which Mr. J. has called the original, 

and which he has, in his second proposition, taken upon himself 
to show is correct, is certainly incorrect. He has in other places 
called it a fac-simile. ‘This is ‘also false, notwithstanding Mr. 
J.’s appeal to Mr, Belzoni’s book. | Mr. Salamé has, itis true, 


written OY%); but Mr. Salamé should have acknowledged that 
this emendation was originally proposed by me. He has, how- 


ever, made a mistake, and written GY%), which is not Arabic, for 
SYsJ, which I-had proposed. I need not now dwell on Mr. 


J.’s proposed emendation 69%), which he thinks the most pro- 
bable, as every one must see that he has been unfortunate in this 
conjecture ; nor need I show that his translation Walgrillak i is 
false, 

“¢ What authority Dr. Lee has had,” continues Mr. J. * for 
taking out the last word but one of this inscription, Sic. if 1s im- 
. possible for me to conceive ; ; he has, however, by that one 
transposition (without mentioning others) made it appear that 
Malam Muhamed, &c. were the first who opened the Pyramids ; 
but this certainly is not expressed in the original.” But how 
does Mr. J, know this? for I presume he has not been within 
the Pyramid to see the baginal and, at present, it is no where 
else to be found. And sf Mr. si has not seen the original, it 
may be true that this Madam, as he calls him, might have been 
the first who opened the Pyramid. In my article, above allu- 
ded to, I have ‘shown both from Abdallatif and Maerizi that 
something of this kind did take place m the time of Othman, 
and that it is probable it could not have taken place before. 
This Mr, J.-has not noticed. Now if no such king as Aly Mu- 
hamed can be shown to have existed in Egypt, which I affirm to 
be the case ; and if part of the inscription is incorrect, which [ 
affirm is undeniable ; and farther, if the construction of the in- 
scription is imperfect and confused, which I also affirm to be the 
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fact, may it not turn out; upon a third examination of the original, 
that. [have restored some,atleast,of the words to their true places? 
That I have succeeded in one instance has been allowed by Mr. 
Belzoni in his, own hand-writing, which 1 now have by me; and 
until [ shall have seen a fac-simile of the original, as mentioned 
in Mr, Walpole’s book, I shall not be convinced that the copy 
given by Mr. Belzoni is correct.’ But’as Mr. Belzoni is not 
himself acquainted with the Arabic, I have no doubt he has 
given the best copy he could procure. 

Mr. J. tells us, in his first proposition, that he intends to. de- 
monstrate that the original Arabic in the construction is neither 
imperfect nor confused. I have shown that it is not.the: origi- 
nal, nor even a true copy of jt. - Let'us now see how it is de- 
monstrated that ‘the inscription is not imperfect, &c.- We are 
told in p. 451, “ that it is a complete Egyptian fragment, having 
neither beginning” nor end.”—And again, “it is to be regretted 
that the indefatigable perseverance of Mr. B. did not enable 
him to. transcribe what preceded, as. well as what followed this 


imperfect: fragment.” And again, | ‘‘ the word "Ys! -relates: to 
what, follows, viz. something not included an. this, fragment.” 
Mr. J. therefore, instead of proving that the inscription is not 
imperfect, has plainly asserted thatut is. If he*will translate it 
literally, he will see that it1s also confused. ° 

Instead of the other two demonstrations promised, our critic 
has given a false translation of an erroneous inscription ; and, 
instead of giving proof of-his erudition, acquired in Barbary, has 
afforded unanswerable evidence that he is a mere Tire 1 in this 
old and figurative language. 


bdatriaer June, 1921. SAMUEL LEE. - 


P.S. If your correspondents ould have the goodudss’ t to 
look into the Cambridge Calendar, they would not give me Seyis 
and titles to which I Have no claim. | 
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‘Ont the siete: in ne But beni pune) relative to it 
|New neh n of ‘Stephens’ Greek: F. hd 


Autnoven it be at all times an indididas;? and £ donerilly 
a fruitless task, to attempt to derogate from established re- 
putation; yet, as I'value oné partidlé of “senerosity and 
literary honesty beyond all the sterling criticism which ever 
enriched the pages of .a Valckenaer or a Bentley;'I cannot 
forbear expressing, through the medium of your Journal,*the 
indignation which I, in‘common, ’f' trust, with every man 
who has a heart in the slightest degree’ softened by ‘the 
spirit of humanity; or really’ interested’ in the’canse of lite- 
ature, have felt atthe attempts to decry'the labors of pre- 
‘ceding scholars, editors ‘and critics, whichhave been inade 
by.a certain‘literary Drawcansir of the present day, who is 
in the habit of tilting, @/a Quichotte; at‘all he meets; whether 
giant or windmill. The critical tactics of this Rev. Gentle- 
man are ofa very peculiar nature,’ and ‘merit at least: ‘the 
‘praise of consistency. | General readers, who, ‘according to 
‘the. fashionable style: of acquiring’ knowledge, consult 'the 
pages of periodical criticism: with the design of knowing 
what the literary censurers of the times'will allow them to 
approve, have little conception of a regular and most de- 
termined warfare waged through these channels. | Such is 
nevertheless the fact, and it is universally allowed ‘to be so 
by: all who are able to look behind the scenes, and see the 
wires by which the nervis mobile lignum is agitated. 

But of all critics, who ever employed the pages of a Review 
with the insidious design of raising their own reputation upon 
the prostrate basis of the fame of those who have preceded 
them in thé same path; no one has ever acted so uniformly on 
this planas thecritical Colossus before alluded to. This de- 
sign isnot manifested merely in the 44th No. of the Quarterly 
—a number which promises to attain as high a degreé of 
‘bad eminence’ as the famous 45thof the North Briton. To | 
this there isa particle of secret history attached, with which 
the public are not generally acquainted, but' which may be 
relied on as perfectly authentic; and which is Curious, as it 
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serves to show the real motive that i ha the compila- 
tion of that ¢¢knavish picce of\work”) 

The same design pervades various battles: which are 
either avowedly written by. Dr. Blomfield, or which the pe- 
culiar MA¥-TAAKTHY style, so universally adopted by him, 
justifiesus\in attributing to ‘the’ same pen from! which the 
review of: Butler’s ABschylus and the diatribe of the Quar- 
terly emanated. 

Previous to the publication of his edition of Callimachus, 
the real merits-of,, whichare-so justly appreciated’ in ‘the 
Jenai Review, he favored.u¢,with an account of the very rare 
Venice Edition of 1555... This was intended to answer two 
purposes: Ast. to attract the’ attention of the learned world 
to the subject of his own forthcoming edition (a favorite ma- 
neeuvre of this gentleman), andi2nd. to bestow a little gratui- 
tous abuse on;Mr. Dibdin, asa mere reader of title-pages ; 
an insinuation which, to» say nothing of its snarling capti- 
ousness, comes witha peculiarly bad grace from Dr. Blom- 
field, .who-has himself been found ignoring a good Greek 
work, and. indeed one of common occurrence apud auctores 
bone note, having been misled by its omission‘in'the Index 
to Brunck’s Aristophanes. 

We have also a bibliographical notice of the paitibis of 
ZEschylus, in one part of which this young. réviewer, for 

such he was then, speaks in the following terms of the im- 
mortal Ezechiel Spanheim, a scholar who, in depth of learn- 
ing and critical,acumen, far surpassed Dr. B. 

»<*Ttis well known that this commentator of brazen entrails 
threatened to edit Aischylus; a design which some lucky 
combination of circumstances rendered abortive.”—The pe- 
rusal of this sentence absolutely excites a kind of dpbod pie $6- 
Bos, and its author merits, if possible, a severer castigation 
than he has received from the caustic lash of G. B. in the 
-xliiid No. of. the Classical Journal ;—an article which has 
bad. more. effect in diminishing that homage of public  re- 
spect claimed by soi-disant, but due only to real superio- 
rity, than perhaps Dr. Blomfield is:aware of.» I should not 
omit ito state that in his article Dr. B..speaks: with suffi- 
cient, approbation of Ais own: Beahylvs; then i in course cof 
publication. | 

» Dr, B: has Suesteda us with a restored: iisoetntioe of one 
of Dr, Clarke’s.Greek Marbles, which-had been long before 
aeduced to.order by: Porson, whoin:the last:line proposed 
to read 3TNAPAAN in one word. ; How superior is this to 

Dr. Blomfield’s “flat, stale, and unprofitable” cov joao ! 
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‘Bentley magnanimously appeals to the judgment: of fo- 
reign universities, as a method of-challenging that justice 
which was attempted to be withheldfrom him athome. — If 
this be a fair criterion of merit, ‘the German critiques of 
Dr. B.'s Callimachus and Persz will enable us to assign him 
his true rank among those who have gained celebrity in the 
walks of Greek criticism; as G.:B. has shown us in what 
esteem we are to hold his possession of an infinitely more 
valuable quality than mere learning, however genuine and 
profound—an upright intention and a:mind imbued with the 
firm principles of literary honesty—the mcoctum: generoso 
pectus honesto. 1 would recommend to Dr. Blomfield’s:serious 
notice the lines of Pope, in the conclusion of his Temple of 
Fame, which express the moral of the foregoing observa- 
tions infinitely better than any language of mine: 

“Oh! if no firmer basis build: my hame 
‘Than the fall’n ruins of another's fame, 
Then teach me, Heaven, to scorn the guilty —" 
Drive from my soul the wretched lust of praise. 
Unblemish’d jet me live; or die unknown: - ** 
Oh! grant an honest fame, or grant me none! oe 


P.S. I am informed that Dr: B. meditates an original 
compilation, after the manner of Polyenus, to be. entitled 
STPATHTHMATA KPITIBA. _ vent 


OF THE LATIN HISTORIANS BEFORE 
LIVY.: 


Part II —[ Continued from No. XLV. p. 147.J 


Onz of the contemporaries of Calpurnius Piso, the last his- 
torian mentioned in the preceding part of this ‘sketch, was 
L. Cassius Hemina. He wrote four books of annals, record- 
ing, like his predecessors, the events’ of his native country 
and city, which ‘he appears to have traced from the early 
age previous to the building of Rome to his’ own times. 
Various passages are quoted from him by Pliny, Gellius, 
and others, from which we are enabled to’ conclude’ that 
his materials weré more copious than those 'of the earlier his- 
torians appear‘to have been. We’ are indebted to Priscian 
the grammarian for the title of ‘his fourth book, Bellum 
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Punicum Posterior, who quotes it as an:example of the 
termination or being common among the -earlier writers to 
both genders. Q. Labius Maximus Servilianus, another con- 
temporary of Piso and Cassius, wrote Annals, which are 
quoted by Macrobius.and Servius. He seems, however, to 
have been more distinguished as an actor than a writer. 
He was consul with Metellus, U. C. 6Lb; headed the army 
in Spain against Viriatus with success; and is mentioned 
by Livy, Florus, Orosius, and Appian... C. Fannius, who was 
queestor after the year U. C. 614, was.a much more distin- 
guished historian. . Both Caius and his cousin Marcus Fan- 
nius are particularly. mentioned. by Cicero in his Brutus, 
‘*‘Horum. ztatibus adjuncti duo ©. Fannii Caii Marcique 
filii fwerunt: quorum’ Caii filius; qui Consul cum Domitio 
fuit, unam orationem de sociis, et nomine Latino, contra 
Gracchum reliquit:-sane et bonum et nobilem.’ Anda 
little after: “Alter autem C. Fannius M. F. C. Leelii gener, 
et moribus, et ipso, genere dicendi durior,, is soceri instituto 
(quem, quia. cooptatus in Augurum collegium non erat, non 
admodum.diligebat ; preesertim cum ille Q. Sceevolam sibi, 
minorem natu generum, preetulisset: .cui tamen. ,Leelius se 
excuSans, non genero minori dixit se illud, sed majori filize 
detulisse :) is tamen instituto Leelii Panztium audiverat. 
Ejus-omnis in dicendo facultas ex historia ipsius non ine- 
leganter, scripta perspici potest, quae neque nimis est infans, 
neque perfecte diserta.”.. We also, learn. from Cicero (Ep. 
ad Att. xii. 5.) that Brutus had paid the no trifling compli- 
ment to Fannius of having abridged his Annals. He calls 
this compendium Bruti Epitemen Fannianorum. The praise, 
however, which Sallust appears to have bestowed on. the 
trustworthiness of Fannius far excels the cautious tribute 
which Cicero pays to his eloquence in writing. Marius 
Victorinus on the first book of the ‘de Inventione, quo- 
ting fromthe history. of Sallust, says Sallust. gives ,the 
praise of conciseness to Cato,—‘‘ Fannio vero, .veritatem.” 
The only entire passage which remains to us of the Annals of 
Fannius, isa. moral observation on the deceitful nature of ap- 
parent good, as quoted.by, Priscian, which at least indicates 
that the, Annalists ne.longer strictly confined themselves to 
the dry details of their predecessors... 2 > 

., We now,come to, C,, Sempronius, Tuditanus, who also 
belongs to this period ;,. his daughter, was. the mother-in- 
law..of _P. Clodius, whose testimony was. taken against 
Milo. in that celebrated trial in. which Cicero .made 
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his speech pro. Milone, a, fact which. reminds,.us, that we 
are emerging into.a more literary eera.,, 'This., Cr, ‘Sempre- 
nius was consul. U, C. 624, with M Aquilius,., 5 “He left, -CCK- 
tain books of commentaries, the thirteenth of, which i is ‘quoted 
by Pliny (xiii. 13.) and A. Gellius. (xiii,14.) Cicero in,his 
Brutus, speaking of his style, says): .““Caius.Tuditanus, cum 
omni vita atque yictu, excultus, tum. ejus. elegans est habi- 
tum etiam orationis genus.” ; About this.time also florished 
L. Calius Antipater, one of the most distinguished writers of 
history before the Augustan age, and who has. sometimes 
been ‘thought not inferior to some of the writers who adorn- 
ed that period. We learn: from Cicero that.he, wrote a his- 
tory of the Punic war, and indeed the same information. is 
to be collected from the fragments of his works which re- 
main. Concerning his style Cicero speaks in yarious places. 
In his Brutus he says: “lL. Celius Antipater, scriptor, 
quemadmodum videtis, fuit, ut temporibus illis, luculentus.” 
Again more expressly in the 2d de Oratore: “Paulum se 
erexit, et addidit. historiz majorem, sonum, vir optimus, 
Crassi familiaris, Antipater: ceteri non exornatores rerum, 
sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt.” Catulus answers, 
‘* Est, ut dicis: sed iste ipse Ceelius neque distinxit histo- 
riam varietate locorum; neque verborum collocatione, et 
tractu orationis leni, et aquabili perpolivit illud opus; sed, 
ut homo neque doctus, neque maxime aptus ad dicendum, 
sicut potuit, dolavit: vicit tamen, ut dicis, superiores.” 
Again he speaks of him in the Orator : “‘ Sed magnam exerci- 
tationem res flagitat, nequid eorum, qui genus hoc secuti, 
non tenuerunt, simile faciamus: ne aut verba trajiciamus 
aperte, quo melius aut cadat, aut volvatur oratio, quod se 
L. Ceelius Antipater, in procemio belli Punici, nisi necessa- 
rio, facturum negat. O virum simplicem, qui nos nihil celat ! 
sapientem, qui serviendum necessitati putet! Sed hic om- 
nino rudis.” Again, Leg.1, ‘‘ Fannii zetate conjunctus Anti- 
pater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque vires, agrestes 
quidem, .atque horridas,. sine nitore ac palzstra, sed 
tamen admonere reliquos potuit, ut accuratius scriberent,” 
It must be recollected that in much of the above criticism 
Cicero is speaking of Antipater rather with a view to his 
oratorical style than to his general historical excellence. Of 
so much value did Brutus consider his history, that he paid it 
the compliment of an, abridgment, as he did to.that of Fan- 
nius. The Emperor, Hadrian likewise. does not seem to 
have been so much offended. with the. roughness ‘of his dic- 
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tion as Cicero, for'he preferred; itis said, Calius to Sallust. 
We should in justice add, that his taste for the rude strength 
of antiquity led him’ also to place Cato above Cicero, and 
Ennius above’ Virgil. We can agree with him so far as to 
think that their merits were probably nearly in the same 
ratio to each other. To Czlius Antipater succeeded Sem- 
pronius Asellio, also a pretty voluminous writer of history, 
for we find his fourteenth book quoted by Gellius (xiii. 20). 
fle was a military tribune under Scipio Africanus at the 
siéve of Numantia, U. C. 621. and afterwards published 
an ‘account of the events of which he was an eye-witness. 
To this period also are referred the two Gellii, Sextus and 
Cneius, and likewise Claudius ‘Licinius, of whose works we 
kiow little moré than that they did exist. 

Next in order occurs Junius Gracchanus, who received 
his nante from/his intimate friendship with C. Gracchus, 
whose éqital he was!’ We learn from Pliny (xxxiii: 2.) 
that he wrote history. His works are likewise quoted by 
others: ~Gracchanus leads us to a much more distinguished 
character, M.-Emilius Scaurus, Consul U. C. 639, the same 
who is described by Sallust in his Jugurtha. He appears, 
to have ‘been thefirst Roman auto-biographer, and if is 
on account of this history of his life that he is admitted 
here among the historians. It is of this work that Cicero 
speaks so highly i in his Brutus: “ Hujus et orationes sunt, 
et tres ad L. Fufidium libri scripti de vita ipsius acta: 
sane utiles, quos nemo legit. At Cyri vitam, et disciplinam 
legunt, preeclaram illam quidem, sed neque tam rebus nostris 
aptam, nec tamen Scauri laudibus anteponendam.” Tacitus 
likewise alludes to the life of Scaurus in the commencement 
of his life of Asricola. ‘Ac plerique suam ipsi vitam nar- 
rare, fiduciam | potius morum, quam arrogantiam arbitrati 
sunt. Necid Rutilio et Scauro, citra fidem, aut obtrectationi 
fuit.” The celebrated P. Rutilius Rufus, here mentioned, was 
consnl U. C. 649, and, as 'Facitus indicates, wrote the his- 
tory of his own life, probably i in his exile at Smyrna. Con- 
temporary ‘with Rutilius was Q. Lutatius Catulus, who was 
joined in command with Marius against the Cimbrians in 
a famous ‘victory’ U: ©. 652. Of his historical’ work and 
Style Cicero’ thus” speaks in ‘the Brutus’: © Fam Q. Ca- 
tulus, non’ antiquo illo-more, sed hoc ‘nostro, nisi’ quid fieri 
perfectus) eruditus, multe literee 5’ ‘summa non’ wites solum, 
‘atqhe natttrae,” sed” orationis etiain, comitas: incorrupta 
qteedam ‘Latini integritas ; que perspici, cunr é€x oratio- 
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nibus ejus potest, tum: facillime ex‘ ed libro, quem de ‘con- 
sulatu, et de rebus gestis suis’ conscriptum: molli ac Xeno- 
phonteio genere setmonis, ‘misit ad “A. Furium, familiarem’ 
suum.” Catulus was: himself an ‘elegant poet.” His ex- 
fraordinary death‘is described’ inthe Marius of Plutarch. 
Ly Cornelius Sylla, the Dictator, is also to’ be mentioned in 
his place, as a biographer or historian of his own times. 

These commentaries appear to have run to a considerable 
length ; they were however left unfinished by the author,’and 
completed by his freed-man Cornelius Epicadius ; though 
Lucullus is said to‘have put:the last hand to them. Plu- 
tarch records, that Sylla dedicated his commentaries to 
Lucullus, on the: condition that he should digest and fit 
them for publication. However this may be, when we 
consider the eventful times in which Sylla was'so impor- — 
tant an actor, and when we consider the extraordinary and 
conflicting accounts of him, we cannot but regret that 
scarcely a fragment of this piece of auto-biography remains. 

Perhaps the most singular and inconsistent character in: 
history is that of Sylla, as depicted by Plutarch. and the 
other historians. So little able is the biographer to recon- 
cile the different actions of this extraordinary individual 
with the same manners and dispositions, that he observes’ 
they appear to be those of twodifferent men. Sylla it seems 
was a laughter-lover from his youth, but yet would: often: 
shed tears of acute commiseration. Still so entirely devoid: 
of feeling was he, that he heard with the utmest cool-- 
ness the cries of six thousand of his victims. who. were: 
butchered by his orders, nor suffered them to interrupt the 
speech he was then delivering to the Senate. He. was. 
versed in the most elegant literature of his day, highly’ 
polished in his manners, the patron ‘of literary merit, .and 
given to the study of Aristotle ; while on the contrary he 
is said to have surrendered himself -to the lowest debau- 
cheries and the: meanest and most despicable vices. He 
squandered estates away on prostitutes -and buffoons,: but 
was married twice, and is celebrated for the tender love he 
bore to his wife Metella, whose affection for him is alike. 
recorded. He waded through blood and crime to‘absolute 
power, which he had no sooner obtained ‘than he volun-. 
tarily abdicated, and lived to the day of his death in the 

character of a private citizen. What is still more extraor- 
dinary, not only was he never called to an account for his 
various and atrocious iniquities, but his death was gene- 
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rally mourned, and’ the rites of. his faneral celebrated with 
the most signal-honors: and marks. of respect and attach- 
ment by the whole Roman people, «When. no fear: of ab-: 
solute power: could influence the conduct of the humblest 
citizen; the: remains of him, who is represented as a mons-. 
ter of cruelty, rapacity and debauchery in his life-time, were 
borne to the pile on the shoulders of Roman senators, fol- 
lowed by the senate itself, and the entire magistracy’ of 
Rome, arrayed in the insignia of their respective ranks, in 
the midst. of the lamentations of: the assembled: people. 
The most eloquent, man. of the ‘age was. selected to pro- 
nounce his eulogy, and his ashes were finally deposited in 
the place can cy ated to the dust of kings alone. 


REMARKS ON. 


The review relative to STEPHENS GREEK THESAURUS 
in the last No. of the Quarterly Review. 


H AD the Gukitone Rewidwer confined himself to expres- 
sions of bitter resentment against Mr. Barker, we should 
have left him in the hands “of that gentleman. ‘But as 
he has thought proper to include in his censure every 
one directly or indirectly connected with the Editors and 
Printer of the Greek Thesaurus ; andas the Classical Journal 
particular is honored with no small share of his invec- 
tive, some remarks on the article are imperiously demanded 
at our hands. 

- We will not waste our time on the consideration of the 
question, whether Dr. Blomfield is the author of the article 
in No. 44. We will however hope that he did not write 
the whole ‘of it. “But to the assertion that Mr.’ Barker 
“ has lamentably failed in pr oving that he was the author,” 
we must reply that no fact was ever more circumstantially - 
proved, to the satisfaction of those, who can name the 
writer of almost every article in the Quarterly Review, 
even when the author may not have betrayed himself by 
reading the MS. or proof sheets in a public vehicle.” 

It is well known that Mr. Barker’s feelings, wounded to the’ 
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quick as they must have been, has expressed himself strongly 
ina separate work. He indeed Aéyes topas tos wav, ovx eu- 
TAdxwy aiviypwat’, aAr’ dead Acyw. We regret however that 


Dr. BI. should have subjected himself to his charges by. 
intemperate hostility, which went far beyond the ends of. 


critical justice, and even of hypercritical severity. He 


seems to fall under the description of the Philosopher 


Favorinus, Qui: maledicit et vituperat, quanto id acerbius 


facit, tum maxime ille pro iniquo et tnimico ducitur. Whether. 


he will meet with the consequences that follow, it is not 


our business to determine : et A plen umque propterea Jfidem non: 


captt. 
The Reviewer begins by a sneer against Mr. Valpy for 
** adopting the singular plan of connecting his Reply with 
the advertisements at the end of the Quarterly Review.” 
Why the plan adopted by all publishers should be deemed 
‘ singular” in Mr. V. we are at loss to divyme. The 
Quarterly i is not the only periodical publication, to which 


such things are affixed, for the insertion of which the pub- 


lisher received, according to custom, a fair remuneration. 
The next topic of attack on Mr. V. is, that “he has 
ventured to mix with his complaint some unfounded and 
unjustifiable reflections on the Rev. Dr. Blomfield, a scho- 
lar, whose name can never be mentioned but with respect 
by every lover of sound literature and honorable princi- 
ples,” and who is represented in another passage as. “a 
learned, sensible and conscientious Divine, exemplary in 
the discharge of his duties, and remarkably attentive to 
every moral and christian obligation.”—That Mr. V. 
should “ venture” to make “unfounded and unjustifiable 


reflections” on so exalted a character, is indeed a heavy. 
charge. ‘That charge is aggravated in another part of the. 


article by an accusation of ‘‘impertinence” towards Dr. 


BI. and of “ assailing him with personal rudeness” by a, 


“ series of attacks on his fEschylus.” 
Mr. V. has proved by indisputable facts that Dr. 


Bl.’s attacks on him were the effect of resentment for. 
these crificisms, which are here called “ aseries of at-. 


tacks;” that Dr. BI. was apparently friendly to the New 


Editor of the Thesaur us, and was a contributor to the Clas-. 
stcal Journal, The Reviewer indeed disclaims all resent-. | 
ment on the part of that “ conscientious Divine.” Not. - 


having ourselves the honor of much personal acquaintance 


\ 
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with Dr. Blomfield, we leave to those, who are best ac- 
quainted with him to éstimate his mildness, gentleness, 
and freedom from reséniful feelings and vindictive conduct. 
“To his own Master he must stand or fall.” We are 
therefore little disposed to scrutinise the motives, or ques- 
. tion ‘the veracity, of his professed panegyrist. But the 
reader of the article cannot fail to observe a soreness at 
the criticisms in the Classical Journal, which the author 
_ affects to despise’; and may clearly perceive the origin and 
the cause of Dr. Blomficld’s hostility. The Reviewer in the 
last Quarterly, indeed, in speaking of the first article in 
No. 44, asserts that “ therein Mr. Barker has been able 
to detect. no foul language, no opprobrious accusation.” 
Whether Mr. Barker has made the detection, we leave to 
the readers of his Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus. But 
when the last Reviewer is accusing Mr. Barker of uttering 
** an untruth” in calling Dr. Blomfield the avowed personal 
enemy of the Editors of the ‘Thesaurus, we must affirm 
that if the endeavour to injure the work, by insinuating 
deception on the part of Mr. Valpy as to his Hist of Sub- 
scribers, is not something very like “ avowed hostility,” 
nil intra est oleam, nil extra est in nuce durt. 

By an inconsistence common to those who defend a 
bad cause, while the Reviewer affects to doubt whether 
Dr. Blomfield or himself read the criticisms in the Classical 
Journal, he asserts that Dr. Blomfield was assailed in them 
with “ personal rudeness.” Unwilling to imitate even the 
coarse style of an enemy, we shall neither notice his “ as- 
surance,” nor accuse him of telling ‘* an untruth, the 
sheer effusion of passion and mortified vanity ;’ nor will 
we assert that he ‘“‘ advocates those, who happen to be 
blockheads.” But we will lay before our readers these 
instances of alleged ‘‘ personal rudeness,” neither extenu- 
ating our censures nor magnifying our commendations, 
from the Nos. in which Dr. Blomfield’s name has been 
mentioned. ‘These passages may not, indeed, to use the 
civil language of the Reviewer, “ pass the bounds of dul- 
ness; but it will be seen how. far they deserve to be 
branded with the name of “ impertinence.” 

» “ Meliorem lectionem excogitavit Blomfieldius.” 

“ This Supplement is very ingenious, and well merits the attention of 

critics: this iearned author, nunquam sine laude Soha ahd says in his 


Gloss.—” 
“It is a-really surprising fact, that neither Mr. Hartung nor Mr. Blom- 
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field has.seen that, if, thereis any error in the passage \of Aer aa, I it is 
the error of the author himself.”” 

“ This is indeed an admirable note, and fully illustr ates the passage of 
Longinus.” 

- Mr. Blomfield’s.is confirmed by the seid pataage, quoted from iter : 
lus.” 

‘“* Mr. Blomfield has presented us with a text, ‘which, if not pure, is at 
least respectable; and, in the place of the tedious commentary of Schutz, 
he has given us the fruit, of his' reading, which, extensive and wpa Sips does 
no little credit to his industry and taste.’ 

‘“‘In some instances Mr. Blomfield seems to have Wericpted to nolire 
whence he obtained his information, nor is due credit always g given to the 
labors of Stephens, Stanley, and Alberti.” 

“Vellem equidem viam sibi invenisset Blomfieldius unde ex. his Baie) 
tis se eripere pottisset.” 

é Respondet Blomfieldius his verbis, ‘monendi sunt tirones’ del non cum 
voce Oéuevos, sed cum dduvara capiendum esse.’ Atqui monendi sunt edi- 
tores /Eschyli voculam 4&et arctissime, coherere cum éemikdtws.” 

‘Mr, Blomfield does not seem to have been aware that he, had been anti- 
cipated by Matthiz.”’ 

“JT am by no means inclined to agree with Mr. Blomfi¢eld’s view of this 
passage, nor do I see how he can, by legitimate GonsgguAnre, arrive; at, his 
interpretation ; for——” 

P ‘‘ It reflects no slight credit on the angemnty and teaming ae Blom- 
eld. ”? 

“ Mr. Blomfield might have spared his sneer at the « Futerpeetae ” for 1. 
he has not told us how he could translate the Greek i in,one Latin word ; 
and 2, the “ Interpretes” themselves could have no doubt about the general 
meaning of the passage at least.—The following passages a make it doubt- 
ful whether Mr. Blomfield be right—’’ 

“‘ This observation throws great light on the passage of Hschylus, and 
illustrates Mr. Blomfield’s interpretation.” ‘ 

‘< I ventured to question this derivation.” A Bid 

“ We congratulate our readers on the appearance of ate? Pay of. 
fEschylus from the distinguished scholar, who has displayed on the present 
oceasion the same ability and lear ning which pervade his edition—’”’ 

“‘ Mr. Blomfield will probably be the last, who will venture to give such 
an opinion, unsupported, -as it is, by any evidence in its favor ; when an 
explanation more satisfactory, and actually supported by the ‘notions of the 
Greeks themselves 

“Mr. Blomfield is perfectly accurate inthis reading, and the three passages, 
which he has quoted from this very play, appear decisive. But I am far 
from thinking with him that—.” 

“It is easy to disprove this unqualified assertion upon testimony, which 
Mr. Blomfield himself will scarcely fail to admit.” 

“ What particularly distinguishes this edition is a set of remarks by the 
learned Mr. Blomfield, which we recommend to the consideration of the 
original ‘author, and of which we present the following specimen to our 
readers.” +ttct 


Our readers will recollect that the Classical Journal has 
contained criticisms onthe works of many of the first scho- 
lars of the age, English and foreign, as well as those of 
Dr. Blomfield. “Among others we may mention the names 
of BURGES, BURNEY, BUTLER, BOISSONADE, DOBREE, 
EILMSLEY, FABER, GAISFOoRD, HERMAN) KipD; KNIGHT, 
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Mautsy, Monex, Parr, Routu, Sco#rer, SCHWEIG- 
HEUSER, SEAGER, VINCENTy&c. Although their writings 
were reviewed with equal freedom and impartiality, we do 
not find that any of those have accused us of ‘ personal 
rudeness” and “‘ impertinence,” or pursued our Printer with 
implacable hostility. No, they have been found to unite the 
best dispositions of the heart with the most splendid quali- 
ties of the head. pits 

We confidently appeal to our readers, whether it is pro- 
bable that Mr. Valpy should have wished to act with 
“‘ personal rudeness and impertinence” to Dr. Blomfield, 
who had written several articles for the Classical Journal, 
and who had become a Subscriber, and appeared to be a 
well-wisher, to the New Edition of the Thesaurus. Such 
‘‘a charge,” to use the words of the Reviewer, but with 
a far more apposite application, ‘‘ will never gain credence 
except with those, whose grovelling minds are incapable 
of being actuated by any pure or exalted motives, and 
who, haying studied human nature in themselves, are prone 
to assign to others movements and dispositions similar to 
their own.” We can assert that Mr. V. has absolutely 
rejected articles, which he thought severe on Dr. Blom- 
field,* and that his recommendation to all the contributors 
of critiques has been,—male nominatis parcite verbis. 

The Reviewer exults in the assertion that the article in 
No. 44 of the Quarterly Review was the cause of the 
alteration and condensation of the plan of the Thesaurus. 
To this boast we may reply in the language of the facetious 
Fielding, ‘‘ The assertion made by the gentleman is very 
pointed, ingenious, witty and elegant; but there is one 
objection to it,—it is not true.” For long before the copy 
of the article was in the hands of the Printer, we our- 
selves had recommended the contraction of the plan, and 
for this purpose three friends of the Editors went to Thet- 
ford in the July preceding to urge the alteration. We also 
know that ameeting took piace in London in the beginning | 
of August between the Editors and some common friends, in 
which, after much discussion, it was determined and agreed 
that the alteration should take place, and it did according- 
ly take place in the beginning of October. The Quarterly 
Review was published in the middle of March, and we: 


' An instance of this appeared very latelye See Notes to Correspon- 
dents, No. 45. 
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leave the reader to appreciate the value of the insinuation 
that, ‘“as the paper on Stephens’ Thesaurus had been 
printed some months before the appearance of the 44th 
No.,” the article by Dr. Blomfield must have had no 
little effect in changing the plan. Thus whatever merit 
the Quarterly Reviewer may claim for talent and ingenuity, 
he is by no means distinguished for accuracy. Few readers 
have an opportunity, or inclination to sift the truth, 
and he reaps the advantage’ of his misrepresentation: natige 
Tibewavoy Ped0os aig xepmov deper. 

It is of little consequence what are Mr. V’s pub- 
lications; they are sure to encounter the hostility of Dr. 
Blomfield and of his panegyrist. The De/phin Classes are 
honored by them with a consistent share of reprobation. 
The first project of the republication’ of that great work 
was that of a bookseller, and went no farther than a cor- 
rected reprint ona magnificent scale in quarto. In this 
Mr. V. had no concern but in the capacity of printer, 
although the Reviewer, with lis usual correctness, is 
pleased to call it “ his original scheme.” ‘This “ scheme” 
was of course stigmatised in a work, in which Dr. Blom- 
field was concerned; but a change in the situation of the 
spirited Bookseller was the only cause of its. abandonment.. 

Mr. V’s “* scheme” is. widely different... It compre- 
hends, together with the most correct and approyed text, 
not merely the Delphin Interpretatio and explanatory 
annotations, but the Variorum’ Critical» Notes, an ac- © 
count of the MSS. and editions of each author, continued 
from the Bipont and other works, and amore complete 
display of the Various Readings than-can be found in any 
preceding edition. This last improvement, we have been 
frequently told, would alone stamp an indescribable value 
on this publication. To those who value a book merely 
for its ‘splendid appearance, perhaps the Reviewer's 
“scheme” might be sufiicient; but to him, who reads for 
information, and who wishes to see'the various opinions 
of interpreters and commentators, and form his own judg- 
ment, Mr. V’s plan appears to us, and to his subscri- 
bers, as the most comprehensive, useful, and beneficial, that 
could have been devised: In ‘answer to the civil and de- 
licate reflection’ of the Reviewer; that) Mri V’s,adver- 
tisements have’ fallen only into: the hands: of these; who 
‘“* have the fortune to inhale the atmosphere of Tooke’s 
Const,” we may venture to appeal to.any scholar, collector 
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‘ef the classics, or lover of bibliography, whether he had not 
seen the Prospectus of this work? .Perhaps we might go 
farther, and ask Dr. Blomfield and his panegyrist, whether 
in their attacks on this, and other publications of Mr. 
V., they are altogether free from the ‘‘ intention,” 
which they so indignantly affect to repel, ‘* of diminishing 
the fair profits of the Printer”. Such, we fear, is the 
effect of that “‘ unconquerable will, and study of revenge,” 
which too often *‘ lurks unperceived within the human 
breast.” 

We have neither room nor inclination to follow the 
Reviewer in all his flounderings in little hyper-criticisms. 
He indulges his cavilling disposition against Mr. Barker 
for the common mistakes of a printer in two or three 
accents. We acted with more candor towards Dr. Blom- 
field in attributing to that cause his errata, such as the for- 
mation of eaarnugéives from eareiBw, his crucifigerunt, and 
his weyadcv BacsAéex, which last has been noticed by foreign 
scholars in no courteous language. Hanc veniam petimus- 
que damusque vicissim. We leave to Mr. Barker the task of 
defending himself. Still less.do.we mean to write a defence 
of Professor Herman; for the Reviewer, fragili querens 
ulidere dentem, offendet solido. 

The Reviewer is pleased to accuse Mr. V. of 
“‘ asperity in charging Dr. Blomfield with plagiarism.” 
‘Mr. V. in his Reply to Dr. Blomfield had only inci- 
dentally alluded to his plagiarisms. But the Reviewer is 
cautiously silent on the article in No, XL. of the Classical 
Journal, in which the plagiarisms, are exposed in a manner, 
which he cannot controvert.. He is like the sheep, who 
‘complained of the sting. of a bee, while he was writhing 
under the deadly bite of a stronger animal. Let him enter 
the lists with the avowed author of that article, who cer- 
tainly does not yield in depth of acquaintance with the 
Greek language to Dr. Blomfield, and who, we believe, 
will not shrink from the contest. Let him answer the 
article signed H, in No. xii. But let him not descend to 
such a subterfuge as the assertion that these plagiarisms 
were committed from books, which, ‘‘ during the interrup- 
tion of ourcommunication with the Continent, had not been 
imported into this country, and with which therefore Dr. 
Blomfield could not possibly have had the least acquaint- 
ance.” » For, although some books on lexicographical 
subjects, as: Mr. Valpy observes in his Reply, could not 
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be procured‘without great difficulty, itis’ well known that 
critical “works and foreign editions of the classics, particu- 
larly those in question, could more easily be obtained. | “He 
must therefore resort to the process formerly used in logi- 
cal-disputations at Oxford, Probo alter. 

But the Reviewer, aware that he’ does not possess ‘the 
weapons of truth and justice to combat these assertions, 
has recourse to an expedient, which he fancies will be more 
effectual. Instead of attempting ‘to answer the ‘articles 
in the Classical Journal, he attempts to decry the Journal 
itself. If he can extinguish’ the light, his artifices will 
escape observation. This attempt has been made on other ~ 
occasions, but without attaining even a temporary success. 
‘The enemies of the immortal Bentley, unable to diminish 
the weight of his arguments, endeavoured to asperse his 
character, but truth’ and justice’ prevailed, and his ex- 
cellence was clearly ascertained and* universally acknow- 
ledged. ‘The Reviewer jocularly calls “*‘Mr. Bellamy, 
Mr,,Jones, and. Mr. Barker, and one or two other. less 
notorious personages, the pillars of the Classical Journal.” 
The facetious writer, whom we have already quoted, observes 
that ‘a man, will always speak and write the better ona 
subject for knowing what he is about.” Had the Reviewer 
attended to. this caution, he would have known. that -Mr. 
Bellamy has found his strongest antagonists in the Classical 
Journat. Of all the host opposed to him, we conceive.that 
eur correspondents Mr. Haiis and Kimcut have been ‘the 
most learned and acute, and certainly the most. effectual, 
-because their aim was to confute without acrimony, and}to 
‘expose the errors, without wishing to injure the character, 
ofthe ‘Translator. As truth is our object, which is, best 
attained by the collision of opinions and criticisms, we have 
thought ourselves obliged to give Mr., Bellamy an open 
field for his defence. We have declared our own dissent 
from several. passages of his translation; but .we have 
expressed’ our: sense of the rectitude of his intentions, and 
our disapprobation of-the personal hostility which he has 
‘experienced... 

The, oanimunications, which we have received from Dr. 
‘JONES, have not, been so. frequent.as we. wished; for,our 
readers have been gratified only by a fewcriticisms on Homer, 
to. which his articles haye been chiefly confined. In opposi- 
_tion to. the Reviewer,.who has recourse..to,sneers, when .he 
cannot use arguments;'we consider him as‘a’ scholar, net 
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merely.‘ philosophical?’ but, also,..‘‘ philological.” , .Of his 
pis Ecclesiastical Researches” we have no knowledge. nor, 
when we inserted a classical article of Dr., Blomfield, did 
we inquire what were his religious or political, tenets. Our 
pages contain numberless articles in defence, of the religion 
of our country,. But we have no. concern with what, our 
correspondents write on, subjects unconnected with our 
Journal. We are liberal,enough to. be pleased with La 
Fontaine’s Fables, notwithstanding, his. licentious tales; 

to. admire Voltaire’ s dramatic and historical works, while 
we. censure his Philosophical Dictionary; to.read Hume’s 
History of England with interest, although we disapprove 
his Essay. on Miracles ; and to find delight and instruction 
in the greater part of the articles in the Quarterly Review, 
while we, deprecate, the insidious and malevolent invective, 

which dysredits, the, writings of one or two of its contributors. 

FQ morw’ Aitas, ede Tog macy Bporois 
Fovotca ravaioyuvroy efypoudpevoy, 

we should not then have occasion to notice the Reviewer's 
gratuitous’ attack on this'Journal. ¥or our readers it is 
‘unnecessary to\repel an aspersion, which can have no other 
‘motive than that of realising the homely proverb on “ throw- 
ing dirt.” They have’ seen enough of the illustrious scho- 
lats, ‘whose names are given’to our articles, not to require 
that we should divulge those, whose: communications are 
‘anlonymous, and who certainly are not inferior to Dr. Blom- 
field or his panegyrist.. Those who are’ versed in foreign 
and domestic literary journals, critical essays, and editions 
“of the classics, ‘cannot but have observed ‘that there are few 
publications of that nature, that do not quote the Classical 
‘Journal with credit to that work, and with utility to their 
ROE CTS.: 

Of ghia ewe! s attack on Mr. V., we scarcely 
AON how to speak. ** We wish,” he says, “ to give Mr. 
‘Vi every’ ‘satisfaction’ in our power. ‘We gladly bear 
our tribute of applause to the liberality, with which he has 
*éollected ‘his éxtensive materials, and ‘we think he gives a 
proof of the same spirit in the resolution lately announced 
‘Of incréasing the’ quantity’ ‘of letter-press ‘in’ his' future num- 
nit to ae ob i Atl wre ane ssi encomium POH OWS on “ the 
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“T'The rise is from 170 to 200 pages, i. e. 400 conunns. “We présume that 
‘the ‘error’ arises from the hurry of the printer, and not from the intention of 
the Reviewer-to produce disappointment in:the public, 
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beauty and accuracy-of his printing,” onyhis education and 
scholarship, concluding with a recommendation of his 
press to the London booksellers, -for their editions of clas- 
sical books. ‘This is apparently handsome, and even 
flattering, to Mr. V. But a miserable reverse follows, 
which clearly proves his real disposition; /edere gaudet, et 
hoc studio pravus fact. After this praise comes the sed 
tamen, marking the mgre succus loligins. Mr. V. is 
accused, not of being surrounded, but of ** having sur- 
rounded himself” with writers, who “ court disputes with 
persons known and respected inthe world.” These “ per- 
sons” can mean no other than Dr. Blomfield; and for the 
accuracy of this charge we may confidently lay the ques- 
tion,—who did ‘* court the dispute,” before the public. 
The other invective is of a curious nature, and the readers 
of the Quarterly Review will readily comprehend the inten- 
tion, with which it is. made. We are acquainted with the 
facts, and must therefore repel the insinuation in the words 
of, Cicero: Omnia, insidiose ficta sunt.. We know Mr. V. 
to be firmly attached to those religious principles in doc- 
trine and practice, which distinguish the publications of his 
family, and zealous on all occasions, by precept and ex- 
ample,.to promote those sentiments. A. list of those 
orthodox writers on religious subjects, with whom he has 
‘¢ surrounded himself,’ must show the sincerity of his prin- 
ciples and the spirit of the Reviewer. 

The Reviewer, in conclusion, gives what he is pleased 
to call “a little friendly advice.’ We too will give “a 
little friendly advice,’ not to him, or the subject of his 
encomium, for reasons obvious to those who have read their 
diatribes; but to the respectable and learned Editor of the 
Quarterly Review. A work of that kind, conducted with 
candor and impartiality,. is capable of rectifying the taste, 
purifying the opinions, informing the understanding, im- 
proving the manners, and correcting the morals of the 
country. But it will fail in those great objects if it de- 
scends to malevolent. personalities, and if, instead of ex- 
posing the errors, it endeavours to wound the character, of 
an author or publisher, We need not remind him that the 
cause of literature.is best promoted by liberality, the inte- 
rests of government by moderation, and the principles of | 
religion by ibis ae 
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ADVERSARTA LITERARIA. 
NO. XXVIEL. 


Fulvius Ursinus. 


Fc LVIUS tiaiitus: nobili paterno genere natus, propinquis suis 
minus ‘gratus extitit, quod mmus justo concubitu natus esset. 
Sed ab illis spretus, exceptus est a Gentili Delphino Romano, 
Basilice Lateranensis Canonico, et antiquitatis studioso, qui 
adolescentis ingenium aspexerat et probaverat. Itaque ab eo 
primum Grecis ac Latinis literis Institutus, tum in studium 
antiquitatis, in quo ille versabatur, compulsus, tantum brevi pro- 
fecit, ut non equalium suorum modo, sed superiorum etiam 
omnium, gui eundem lapidem’ volverant, laudem zquari. 
Scripsit de familiis Romanorum elegantissime, eruditissimum 
de ‘Triclinio Romano commentarium, cui Petrus Ciacconus, 
quicum illi magnus usus amicitiaque, ut dicemus, intercedebat, 
nen pauca addidit; neque liber alle sine hoc auctario- editur: 
emisit etiam diligenter elaboratas enucleatasque animadversiones 
in Festi Pompeii librum de verborum significationibus, et in 
Latinos historicos notas. In eo, quod agendum suscipiebat, 
longam semper moram ac diligentiam adhibebat, quo ab omm 
parte perfectum evaderet. Neque solum in lis, que scribebat, 
summam dabat operam, ne quid collocaretur, nisi diu multum- 
que excogitatum, nec populari tantum trutina, sed artificis state- 
ra examinatum, verum in ceteris etiam rebus eadem erat cura ac 
diligentia ; adeo ut uno eodemque die pluribus se negotiis im- 
plicari non sineret, sed, ceteris omissis, unum eligeret, In quo 
versaretur, totusque in eo esset: ut non posset illi jure objici, 
quod iis, qui in plura studia distracti, in singulis mmus attento 
sunt animo, dicitur, Unum age. Pervetustis ‘codicibus, quorum 
multos in sua bibliotheca habebat, immania pretia faciebat: at- 
que illud accidit perridicule, quod cum, die quodam, Francisco 
Cardinali Toleto Terentii comoedias ostendisset, easque affir- 
masset ante annos mille fuisse conscriptas, ac revera essent anti- 
que, sed mire depravate atque corrupte, atque addidisset, nullam 
esse pecuniam, que antiquissimi illius codicis estimationi par es- 
set; proh Deus, Cardinalis inquit, quid audio equidem mallem 
codicem unum, quantumvis recens impressum, sed castigatum 
emendatumque, quam decem alios mendosos et corruptos, 
quamvis Sibylla manu exaratos: risus omnium, qui aderant, est 
factus, cum viderent, rerum earum pretia, que ille in coelum 
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efferebat, Cardinalis zstimatione sic concidisse, Hunc postea 
librum_moriens Bibliothece Vaticane legavit, una cum Fran- 
cisci Petrarche rhythmis, auctoris ipsius manu _conscriptis. 
Farnesianam aulam, duorum Cardinalium, Alexandri et Odoar- 
di, familiaris, ornavit; quorum postremum, bonorum suorum 
heredem reliquit; Delphinis;*quorum domi fuerat altus educa- 
tusque, ac diem supremum obierat, sex aureorum millia legavit ; 
que voluit esse grati sul erga illam familiam animi testimonium, 
unde tot in ipsum utilitates. ac) commoda provenissent, atque 
illud idem, in A&de Constantiniana sacerdotium adeptus esset, 
quo Gentilis, qui in filii eum loco dilexerat, functus antea erat. 


Tx". IN. Erythre Pinacotheca. 


Pepe leah 
Poetical Imitations, &c. 


Hesiod quoted in Arist. Ethic. 1. c. 2. Lambinus’s note. 
Ovros pev motveepioros 0g auras TUVT OL vonon; 
puro dpevos TAH emer ee xe e5 TEroS Holy awelvw. 
°Eobads o av xenelV05 os ev elmovTh miOnrc. 
“Os 82 xe wHr’ adrds voey, par arrow anode 
"Ev dupa Barrys, 68 adr” dyonios ah. 

Livy makes’ Minucius say, 

Sepe ego audivi, milites; Eum primum esse virum, qui ipse 
consulat quod in rem sit, secundum eum ‘qui bene monenti obe- 
diat, qui nec ipse consulere nec alter parere scit eum extremi 
ingenil esse. 

Cicero in his Cluentian oration says, 

Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum cul quod opus sit ipsi venlat 
in mentem, proxime accedere illum qui alterius bene inventis 
obtemperet. 

And Sophocles in his Antigone: 
Diy ey/anys mea Bevewy TOAV, 
- Bivar Toy avopee TAT emibhens nm Ag? 
Ei ® obty, PiAEi 720 ° ToUTO A TaUry pémesy, 
Kah trav rgyovray 20 xardy 70 povdevev. 


ees 
Swift from myself [ run, myself I fear, 
Yet still my Hell within myself I bear. 


.  Fairfax’s Tasso, p 
Which way I sea is Hell, OEE am. belly = tau 
co albany 7 
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"Oar Exrop” eo Gade. Tpolas | 


“Auayoy, aor pupy xlovee. Pind. O1. 3 
Satan proudly: eminent stood like a tower. 
Milton. 
wee 


“Agyopsia ig Sivas Kaoradias. Eurip. 
Whose flowers among 
“Wanders the hoary Thames alone 

His silver windmg way. Pde. Gray. 


. en a 
’"Hepogoiris "Epivys. Pestilence that walketh in darkness. 


eee 


He creeps along with ten little words in every line, and helps 
out his numbers. with “& For to” and “ Unto” and all the pretty 
expletives, he can find, till he drags them. to the end of another 
line. Dryden’ s Essay on Dramatic Poesy. 

Did not Pope imitate this paragraph in the following lines ? 

These equal syllables alone require, . . 
Though oft the ear the open vowels tire, . 
While.expletives their feeble aid do join, 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line. 


| 
Koanwoavres Alves Mel. Syr. 
Belly’d) his. sails. . Shaks. Tro. and Cres. 


Sake : 
Aaxpudey yeraourae, Hom. Kaauciyeaws, Xenophon. 
As a long-parted mother»with her child 
Plays fondly withsher tears, and: smiles in:meeting ; 
So, weephogs arling, Breet I thee, O Earth. 
» ev « Shaks. Riche LL. Act 1 iil, Sc, 2. 
"Ab vetios de mévres, xa of inibnyoivres Févos, els oddev eregoy edxas- 
pour, Afyevy Th xe AXovEIy xewvOTEpoy. Acts xvi. 91, 
"Adra mepouye: “evoy pede debpapeves par elonméva ao moorepov, 
prods yap hy Ta maraid morrdurs Yedivran. Aristoph. Eecl. 217; 
And again, v. 587. Touro [xcworopsiv] 2p hp Opav dvr’ adans 
aprciis, Tav,2 korettaiv pedo, n 
The following lines are worth quoting from Euripides, for the 
two couplets of rhyme and the valuable advice which they con- 
tain, 
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"Oray glAos TIS, aiybgh Popes dir, a 
Eig &y ouverboy, 6 Ob mar Oe par be, | 
"ED ols cuvyxes Toure XPR THOME, 
Kandy 0: ray moly pydapais pvelay every. 
"Note Azwy exapy mayan & én} ocbpacerh xUpores, 
Espa 5 H eAaov xepeny, 7 dey gioy ably, 
Tlewawy' pare yep Te xarec diet, elmep ay anroy 
Nedwvras tayées te xdves Oarepol +” ceidyol. 
Hom, I’. 23, &c. 
Like as the lion and the young lion roaring on his prey, when 
a multitude of shepherds is called forth against him, he will not 
be afraid of their voices, nor abase himself at the noise of them. 
Isaiah xxx1., 4. 


Descriptions of Night. 
Hom, Il. @. 551. 


‘Og 8 or &y oupaye, aor pe Paewny dud) oeAnuny 
Daiver dgingenta, Ore T emAsTO VivEl.og adie, 
"Ext Fpayoy TACKS oxOM Iz xo} | mpesaves 6 XP Ob, 

Kal vamos oupavovey 0 ae Umeppayy AOTETOS aidies 
Tlavra 08 7 eiderou dorea yeyyde Of Te Soeva moMmny. 


Euripides, Ton. v. 1060. 


"Inmous pey Haavy’ ele TedeuTabay Prva 
“Hos, EdeAnwy Aapmpay ‘Eonépou P06. 
Medapmendros de Nog ar elowroy Curyois 
"Oxny emethney" aor poe 0 ci pudepTes dea. 

. Theids pesy ye Beoondpou BY aidépoc, 
"0,78 Eidions ‘Dolav’ Umepbe Oe 
"Agxros orpepoug ou gatior xpurrges oho. 
Koxros 02 mavoéanvos qxdvril’ cy 
Myvos oiexnpns, ‘Tades Te, var irons 
Zagecraroy ompeciov, TE dork bec 
"Ewe icoicoug" aor pe. 


Milton’s Par. Lost, i lv, 508. 


Now.came still Evening on, and twilight grey 
‘Had in her sober livery, all thing’ clad; | 
Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 
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They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk; all but the wakeful nightingale, 

She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was pleased; now glowed the firmament 
With livid Sapphires; Hesperus that led 

‘The starry host rode brightest, till the Moon 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

A pparent unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


- Virg. AEn, iv, 522. 
Nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylveque et seva quierant 
Equora; quum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu, 
Qiuum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, picteque volucres, 
Quzeque. lacus late liquidos, queque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas et corda oblita laborum. 


Dryden’s Indian Emperor. 
All things are hushed as nature’s self were dead ; 
‘The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
‘The hittle birds, in dreams, their songs repeat, 
And sleeping flowers beneath the night-dew sweat. 
Even lust and envy sleep: yet love denies 
Rest to my soul and slumber to my eyes. 


NOTICE OF 
ETPIIAOY BAKXAI. Evrirrpis Baccuz. 


In usum studios@ juventutis recensuit et illustravit 
Petrus Eitmsziry, Av M. Oxonii mpcccxxr. 


On comparing the lists of works on classical subjects publish- 
ed in this country, under.the fostering patronage of learned so- 
cieties, and the zeal of spirited individuals, we should be almost 
ashamed to confess that our notices of such publications 
are sadly in arrear, did ‘we: not feel that, as the greater part of 
them are only reprints of works of established celebrity and ac- 
knowledged value, they fall, within. the scope of this Journal 
only so far as being connected with the more general diffusion of 
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Classical Literature, in which, for. the last, twelve,years.our pub- 
lication has been known to take the most, lively, interest, 

But since even amidst these reprints, there. has, been -occasi- 
onally introduced matter not to be. found i | the, ‘original é€dition, 
we shall devote a portion of our pages through succeeding num- 
bers to a brief notice of such publications. as.comerecommended 
by novelties of any kind: and itis In ‘this double character of. 
partly a reprint, and, partly, though - In.greater proportion; em 
original edition, that we are led. to, notice Mr,,Ehusley’s,last and 
recent work, 

“On his qulatification i in general for the. ‘office Lieb ha age une 
dertaken, it is needless to expatiate.. Mr. _Elmsley’s former|writ- 
ings, alionymous and acknowledged, are in the hands and heads of 
every reader of Greek, and cannot. fail to, leave,an, Impnession: 
favorable to the dnaatlar of that scholar, whose learning and ans 
genuity enable him to detect and to correct the:-ertors ofthe 
dead; while the living might :be improved) bys the) example 
of his urbanity, and be taught to adopt a,tone of feeling, nio-less! 
useful to the cause than Pnocabie to. the. cultivators. of, the: 
litere humaniores, would the genus irritabile of Critics but-con=. 
descend to dress” themselves in the glass of one of paldbst 
nature. 

Before we enter on the examination Me te aye ‘iteelf| it 
may not be. uninteresting to touch on a. few bulijacts ae; 
gested by the perusal of the preface. 

In the first place we are bound to applaud the babes Be 
the editor, who, after stating that he has prepared, an ¢dition 
superioribus aliquanto meliorem, adds, licet enim-hac laude} cus 
mulare libellum, in quo concinnando plus temporis, consumst, 
quam quisquam.alius eorum, qui eidem negotio operam dederunt. 
Sed multum,abest, quin studio aut expectation. mea responderit: 
eventus ; neque ullum unquam in hoc genere laborem eae 
sum, qui minus prospere mihi cessisse videatur....\. - 

Nor are we less pleased with the warmtly of,,Mr, Elmsity? 's 
praise of an individual, whose name has. been more, that once 
connected with this Journal, but whose opening blossoms of fair 
fame were blighted, and repntation only not destroyed by the 
buffoonery of one Reviewer, and the pertness of | another.» In: 
opposition to the opinions of half-bred critics, whichsometimes 
disgrace the pages of even respectable reviews,,if is ie) mean 
honor to be addressed by an acknowledged. scholar, as; thednan’ 
who ingenio, doctrina, et Grecarum, hierarum ainore, vt eni- 
quam secundus, in Troadum editione, quem pene, puerianstitiit,: 
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ialem de se spem excitavit, qualem nemo ante eum huic studiorum 
genert addictus' udolescentulus. | 

In the second place; we have to express our obligations to the 
zeal of Mr.’ Ei mcollecting facts connected with the history of 
Greek MSS, still existing in the different libraries of the Conti- 
nent; and whilé'We'congratulate him on the partial success of his 
exertions' i? this no secondary point, we feel as acutely as he 
must the death of'all the hopes, so long cherished by first-rate 
scholars, of findiig some venerable documents, which confirming 
all the better conjectures hitherto made, and preventing all the 
worse to be made hereafter, might present a text to be neither 
hacked by emendatory, nor tortured still more by explanatory 
criticism. It seems however that the readers of Euripides must 
be content to endure whatever audacity and dulness may inflict 
ona corrupted text, from the want of documents of unexcep- 
tionable authority. 

Of the five MSS: to Which Mr. E. has had access so little is 
the value, that he does not hesitate to avow, that he should 
not ke surprised were the reader to deny that any advantage had 
been obtamed from the libraries in Italy, In fact, no other opmion 
could be expected, even before the appearance of this volume, 
from those whom Mr.-E. in his preface to the Medea (No. 6.) 
had led to consider the Palatine MS. (No. 287.) as a transcript 
of that identical one, which Aldus used as the basis of his edition. 
Such at least was the impression left upon our minds ; and we 
have only to add that should this conjecture be found eventually 
to be the fact, it will tend to diminish considerably the regret 
now felt for the loss of the MS. itself, from which the Aldine 
copy was derived. 

in two only of the five MSS. is the Bacche found as entire 
as inthe edition of Aldus. But even the Florentine (Laurentian. 
Plut. xxxi. 1.) was, like the other three, deficient originally, though 
subsequently supplied from the Aldine edition, whose very typo- 
graphical errors are faithfully copied. With the knowledge of 
such a fact, who'does not laugh at the sober caution of super- 
stitious editors, unwilling to disturb even a printed text? and 
who consider that what is supported by a MS. is something 
too sacred to be touched by profane hands, ignorant all the 
while of ‘the real’ value that ought to be placed on either the 
printed or written copy, and’ litéle dreaming that the latter might 
even be a modern transcript of the former. 

‘Before we leave the subject of MSS. we beg to say a word 
on the unfounded ‘suspicion thrown out by Brunck against 
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the veracity of f Stephens, 3 who is accused of having. quoted ead- 
ings from? MSS° which never “existed. : “A similar “charge Wa 

nade by SHE Riser avainst the same immortal scholar, “tn 
case.of the MSS. of Plato, and « on ho better folindation.. We 
“are “sorry t to “find Mr. EE: giving: ‘his assent” to the suspicions, of 
, my ik 7 HC, whose knowledge ¢ on points: counected with ot 


; mad “~ sth Ae the eaiteoe of 
16 Aeaivemnon from’ Victorius’s papers ; and by observing shat | 
he‘other Plays of Euripides, whose various readigs. w ere Nigt 
pr phshicd by Stephens, and which form the first volun me of the 
TAldine: edition,’ are preserved i In ‘tivo copies, one ‘at Paris abd @ ie - 
at Manich, (the’ last of which is Known to be id ‘the hhand-writh ge 

SF VICtsFiuis,) Jittle doubt cai temain that each copy of the = 
eon volume of Aldus; ‘containing, like the first, collations b 
i dbreS. fell into the hands of- ‘Stephens, and were afterwar ls 


ee. useless, roach and si if pe anantehue all atte ie 


= 
ida : 
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cata eaeppienealt were oP sith a natifre as to do aw ay alt a of : 
arab on bis part. Buti in truth, Brunck’sintimacy with Euripides 
‘was ‘very litle? and on that’s score we might be dis josed. eta 
‘harshly ‘of his precipitaney, v were we not restrained by thee a 
ration of the great and ‘valuable services, ‘which he bie aoe 
Greek literature’ by his’ other: deservedly esteemed public 

®? (ne point more eontiected with the reliminaty, mz tee 
We have Ree: PSE ORF, ee a ts ih 


Mr. By, in phd: Aleit #! 261 7 disey anor of, Pls 
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ptietorship between. Scaliger and Duport to certain conjectures, 


and expresses a wish to know, quo aucture tot Scaligert conjec- 
turas Duporto tribuerit Barnesius. . | ati 
If Mr. E. will look into the book mentioned by Mr. Burges 


in his preface to the Troades, p. ix. note {, he will discover the 
source of Barnes’ mistakes; and if he wishes to know what is 
the copy of Canter’s edition, to which reference is made in the 
Harleian MS. 3521. we.can inform him that itis the identical 
one preserved at Leyden amongst Vossius’ books, N. 217. 
from which we have seen a transcript of all the Scaligeriana, 
done by, and in the possession of, Mr. Burges, who has hkewise 
some MS. notes of Valckenaer more full than those which Mr. 
Gaisford has communicated to Mr. E., and to which Mr. B. 
alluded, when he announced his intended edition by the follow- 
ing title :— | 
 Eopiniton Baxyo. Evripipis Baccu#. Huic editioni 
versus circiter trecenos haud ita pridem repertos inseruit, notu- 
lasque e schedis MSS. Ludovici Casp. Valckenaeri et Joannis 
Piersoni evulgavit, suasque addidit Georgius Burges. . | 
_ In the commencement of this article, we have considered. Mr. 
E,’s publication in the character of a reprint. This expression, 
however, we deem it requisite to modify and explain. Mr, E. 
we perceive, intends his edition in usum studiose juventutis. As 
he means by the phrase, studious youth, young men at the close 
-of their scholastic, or commencement of their academic career, 
neither of whom have. the means of obtaining access to large 
libraries, he has found himself under the necessity of extracting 
almost all the notes of preceding editors. But we should do 
“Mr. E. manifest injustice, did we insinuate (for that is the weapon 
hich Reviewers prize, for its security to themselves, and em- 
ploy, for its powerful effect against others) that the present pub- 
ication has no value of its own from the introduction of origi- 
nal matter. In fact, from the specimens here and there given, 
owe cannot but think that Mr. E. would have better consulted 
his fame by pursuing the plan adopted in his edition of. the 
Acharnenses, and rescuing his mind from the thraldom of 
preceding commentators; although we are aware that he would 
make his edition more popular by seeming not. to raise himself. 
above the level of the unpresuming editors of the modern school. 
Yet had Mr. E. aimed at the higher. ambition of continuing to: 
imitate the Scaligers and Bentleys of the best days of Grecian 
literature, he might have left to others the merit of follow- 
— steps of John Brodeus, or sitting in the chair of Joshua 
arnes. 
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Amongst the -nioveltiés of this:edition. must beweckoned: the 
Greek Jife.ofi Euripides, transcribed from a.MS.-at:Milany com 
taining the first three plays. A similar piece of biegraphyiattris 
buted to ‘Thomas Magister is found prefixed to the Aldine:edi- 
tion of Euripides, and another somewhat ‘different in Suidas ¥¢ 
Evpinioys, extracted from Hesychius. Illustrins De claris Scriptos 
ribus. From the'collation of these’ three: pieces, a doubt sug? 
gests itself, whether the first-wife of Euripides: was “Xospiay. or 
Xosolyy. The latter we suspect to have been the real name, and 
the other a pun upon it, through the word xoiges, whose signifi- 
cation in Comedy. is well kridwii from’a: celebrated ' scene im the 
Acharnenses, 'Tothe same kind of joke'upon Euripides? old. and 
vixen wife, we would refer ‘the: gloss: iv Suidas:: Xosgidny 4 
‘BxeBn, 

Upon the words’ Sexet’ 82 atte “(Edun xa} Swuparys 6 0 Dide— 
woos xh Miya iroxos cupereirosynevec Tia, ts Ono’ Pirexdcionss Myy- 
wiAroxyos 08 exeivos Douysxovi th Wokma xcuvoy Bbpinidy weet Swxparng 
Umoribyow, Mr. E. aptly quotes: Diogen. Laerts ied Sie dd0n6s 
03 cuprosziv. Evipunity obey Muna taoyos OUT gut Dowyesreorh xosvev 
Cpdiparrodr Hugimibeu, o xab Nwxparnys te Gpoyavedmoriéncs but 
unfortunately he leaves: to: others the diffieulty of: eliciting «the: 
words of the comic poet: Teleelides: from: sucha mutilatedire+: 
presentation. Had. Mr.. E..given:us a, clue-by:propesing:some 
kind) of conjecture, we might; perhaps; have approximated | 
nearer’ to the: truth: than by reading; A. Tebev & exElvOs Myyoiro 
059 Bir querss Dpvyav Ay Poiryes, Seets poBe xoawov Cgc movmour 
Edprnidov, “Qi xed rd Gpdyav tmorinos: Rwupernegy to whielrvlast 
verse,idue to-the-sagacity-of Menagius, there:lies:one obj 
in thesuse of: the active voice instead of) theumiddle. Compare: 
Aristophanes in» Pac. 1026: Obxouy Soxdi cou pavrindisird dedyest 
yoy: wibeoon :: - where: vipa iy: agen agg vilenlael ‘seems to hava 
read:oux evs 2 EE LE Toes 12 ant SFG: 

At:the: words peda Zegeruniaiee AUTO, Mr. EB sshrites: Excis 
disservidetur: ed, Aaempds, aut ejusmodi: aliquid, ante: emporres!?) 
We are surprised: he should: have: overlooked: an. hier emen~ 
dation, peyarcfor ware tet 

Byrcomparing the words. of the: Milan. biographer, ankyeroota | 
ech Peabbvimdrywuc Ooelocs ak erborng: oes Poxons EanNnevatt, with 
those of ‘Ebomas’ Magister, 9 ny 02.cxubpwmis, xabcnat’ Apioropayng 
oxomrov Onoly, Lrpugwos emorye mpocemeiy. Evpimloysy (whichifrag 
ment; :by the way, :Brunck, if. we mistake not; ‘has,omitteds) ada. 
cuna ‘may be supplied in: the Acharnenses, ¥..8955; owheres from. 
the words:off: the scholiast, roi: Asmesomdados xpatioayras riy dipays 
Kygicopay vraxoves, it is quite plain that Cephisophon’s: name- 


ey | Bacche. 7 


must, lave been mentioned in the-texti» ‘The while’ passage'as’’ 
it cameifrom the: hands: of: mrihath "etait was'' sini to» bin fees 
folenre affesettiy th Socic tai 


ae 


_Rngucogay, _KH®. ais. 005 AIK, tor Biggalins se Beat 
KH®, evdov TE xoux & tor evboy, ek yycpeny eess. .. vel 
AIK, mas eyooy, eit 00x FyOoy 3 KH®, bphdic, wo nee 
6. voids, wey, Ea oUdAEy soy emUAAIe, | vile cart 
v “ove eyooy, autos & Eydoy cvaBacny. moes ae <e 
"ai cTpeyeptlas. : AIK. ) Tpis panceps Eipinlins,  Socgecdhl head 
acts ov 6 Patios eu neeh dais copay, %, » UMOnQ {erat iets ¥ 
ven Exxaeaoy AUT OY. kH®, GAN abdvatoy’. AIK. bane Situs 
i) ee ay aménboup, KH®,, wAAd “abhor. Thy bpay 
: adres’ mpooermely qv EMOKry’ Eventing sbudeads 
i oTpuores. AIK. Baboy mearywver Agerbau Aerdunins, ; 
én. TE por dmroy cou Paxous ETN NXEVAI, ‘ esl RA 2 aes BES 
_ EdpinPioy a AKOUTOYs elmep TOU OTE" | 


To: those, who know'that the slave Gkepliisirpleition was sdrepnttds 
to assist his»master ‘Euripides in the double :character‘of a writer: - 
and actor,» theyoke:m the words Kygioogay gon Koprrions, and. 
thesallataastiis ithe Edpraridng, ov 6 dobro" eb baroupivertut’ needs ‘no!!! 
explanations ‘nor will the pununsKygicopayv and ‘xad dec ioodovber) 
thoughtsunworthycof Aristophanes; who frequently: ridicules*thes 
similametymological: puns:-of: Euripides..° Forethe alterations"\ 
perhaps;too. violent; made» in thes text) something: ‘ought to -bece” 
said; but-at‘present the only remark requisite isy that the-chariger’. 
of tebe into xopovustabsolutely necessary! Since af*Diceopoliss 
hadantended unbidden to knock, “he would’ not have calledsthie | 
servant, who now gives, :avhat is*wanting inthe:common reading; : 
an-excuse: for:not:calling his’ master, and going awayunseen: 
by-him. « The words’ Baliy-éoyyxéves are’ said with a view to” 
apprise the spectators: in what dress’ Euripides will shortlysap=+~ 
pearsowhere«due:care is. taken in the:mention of géxovs' to allude: ° 
to the:trade of Euripides’ mothers: But:we have wandered»from#? - 
the Tragic: to the Comic poet of Athens; and, though perhaps: bee 
out:of place, we will observe that in Ran. 1302, Sxorid@yMere « 
Tou Mol Kapixay abrywarovno ‘allusion is: made to a ‘Tragic wri! 
ter of the name of: Melitus, -but tocMealtw:the first: wafe-of: Kus» » 
ripides, ‘and: that: consequently we- “ought to read’ MedAirous: heres” 
andi the next verses: Opjvavre Xoplrwyvs raya ynrwdyoera, Ins 
steadsof Opyuay: gkopsleayss wenger OS dyawbyoerai 3 where-a similar alen<:y 
Iredell eesadiae Xeipinxy .the second ‘wife wv Buripides ; neither): 
of; which, ladies»seems:to have possessed a'tongue: most musical 
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to, the.ears) of, their lord not master, i but xather top havezimitated, 
the, latter,ithe squeaking of, & SOW) while the formenmiglit eom- 
pareiherself', to the; Keepin} ovary) explained, by! Suidasy ry! \ben+ 
yooder Soxovos yap of Kieipes: Oprvesdab, Ties sive Xai dkdorpltu sg yexpods 
Erb ipsa ded ; Opnveiv" or evec Oe. iain’ * Bape meth acon emesoy 
0b Kapes: BupBapopaver: > esioup al! STRION ASGSF 
. The epigram at the end of. abe lifes is rae cpmmuntt MrsE. 
would confer a singular favor upon the learried.world-by explain- 
ing: or correcting the jcouplet,. Tar pig 8 ABAAgods! “BAads Abjvan 
mArsiona 33 MovorasTégtas, tu moArav xaditav émeuvev iéget.u’ For 
ourselves we are not ashamed) to! Icorifess our-inability to. ‘unde?- 
stand EaA420g “EAAas,..0r to see the full force of -xal, }Ouirire- 
get upen.this point is. soymuch the greater, as-we find. that in 
the bitherto unpublished argument, tothe play, Mr. E2 has been 
able \tovextricate himself, successfully:from:, the difficulties: of:a 
orrupted ; text, ‘The last novelty of this edition as) relating: to 
MSS., is the production of a verse in the body of the play itself, 
rom, the iRalatine: MS.  Would,that it hadibeen Mr.:E.’sigood 
fortune toohave discowereds other, and. fuller supplements: varrenr 
soalncthenotes upon the argument;Mr.E:observes;s¢ J , 
Mmorsqetiam /EschyliXantriarum. vargumentum, fuit.o Suidasev. 
“Oxerdbmouy. 3-24. ae. Tetisy Aioxginon | Fave pioss n dete emibeitavire 
‘mais. Banos, gnoly, 2x or odcby. e VOD | Omeoneras omaonye0s sigeaxpov 
napa, xEVTNLA YAwTONS oxopmion BéAos Aryo. Ad Xantrias:alludit 
-Philostratusteon. ‘Pp. 790. aide xe Eaivourntd, Shperwee pairnp Zreivy 
ak adergath prods, al hav dmopinyvioan nes aeigas,: 408 emiomarc 
MON vbw Ten clTNgs Cujus testimonium, neglexerunt, qui ZEschy- 
li fragmenta, collegerunt.” "Fhe censure} chowever; svhichsMr. 
_E,,thus,intlicts. upon the negligence: of, the, collectors. of. Eschy- 
slean fragments, will appear ,unmerited ;.in the: opinion :of. these, 
»who,deny that,any,allusion.is here made to the: Saynpios of is- 
~hylus;) and: assert, that the words)i in Philostratus;are: manifestly 
corrupted from af 83 xarofdvoucs 73 Syoawa, where xarogdvoyoiiis 
confirmed by,.and incturn confirms, the. true reading. an Suidas, 4 
ig emidoakovoae ° ol eT 
% Reet! thus discussed. the preliminary, matter, are é pro ceed to 
play is on which, - however, our, remar s will el very 
y 2 ONY it ¥ 0 wri te a longe J ger art cl al ‘bit an, 
ess at every ste} our’ dis te pointy $a nd 
ht ha ta Can our Bele pie m aftaPe? ‘as ans ong first 


capo ceva science, aes no ete owers sin nion 
oat A ori TEVh + of OLS ANS SURE: ae LB RO ott 

ahorious. pis u dan yaptive nf Hee /; should willingly 

of of a ay ito fall into the'rabk 6f a common 


‘desert the ’ : 
man. 
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voAsiitisonot our intentivn’ toveiter the widd fidld of eonjeetiires 
open aliketo the lanied and unlearned, “ita play so’ fall bf dif 
fieulty; welshally dolifine:| GtiPselvesto | -werelil notes of! ‘Mr. (EKG 
seenr to demaid: the: Editor’s second thoughis.° : Gye intoxes -ra8ede 
rode Héperpe Alpxns vawor “Iopyved Boas Phe construction; 
wapeus vanara israre. Mr, EK, quotes Cyel: Qe" “ober md peri 
Dixendy Altveion meyov 1062"! Iébev Sineriay ryvde vauorvadv %ag- 
er s| Neither ‘example: 1s iM ‘point. tol the: litter, “Sealey ivawe 
oroAdy isused lke vaueroaziv a¢béva in Med. 682) and Hipp? 361; 
and in.the fermer, Euripides, doubtless, ‘wrote’ Hébey mapele®: Ate 
Bixerdyv—The° passage imtheoBacche 16! corrupt.’ 8. OW B9V1SeINO 
-o1bBi Avdadv. rg) POR p cous” isang. Mr. BE. piketehy! Avda FBy 
moduxpioeoy yous; denying that ‘the: expression’ moAUy pUCOUE | yi 
isto bel found in. Greek authors; ‘but! forgetting’ that, Watered as 
the lands’ of" Lydia’ were ‘by’ the: golden streams of Pactolus, “it 
wascthe sh bir Gowen to’ which ‘what: espresbion oon to be'ap- 
plied. » zeleg alt to vbod sot at Pao I . 
hodupe" ‘flee ey G22 Md B. sevtiulldh vOlld riepbay | “Although th 
many ‘places: th 6 Gifference ‘betweein de and r® is obvious and ne- 
weessary, yeti ithe present Caser we ‘neither know the ‘reason nor 
canswe appr sciate ithe value*ofnthe’ change. To: mifuté points, 
dike’ these, Mri'E: frequently gives undue’ importance in’ his 
motes, '» #8 * ‘would | RAN, him wemeniber cheat ver eet ‘wor ‘captat 
sshuscas. 08% OP Se WESN 
gelsS2a Toya vid doce ig Repo Borghi? Bh Mr ‘By enidéls 
swwwatras eas ipsas. ¥ "This version he will find it difficult to sup- 
port “by ‘unexveptionable* authority. “The reading of Matthive 
IW cbrb? is indisputably’ true; although neglected by Mr. E.* il 
-yd BBh. cevopopoig Wyre mer pass Mr. EF. conjectures” ‘avogdeiug 
wbrpes\cand quotes Heracl: 395" Aemalay 8 Sppdyy'xadiuevost but 
-dées not? “observe the: preposition there ‘existing, which is wantiig 
Gieréiurs: “An ‘emenidation ‘the mast set ad bce correct ‘all a diffi- 
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lint ista Shas Me voces nave scriptas 1 insicale solent,. co onjice e 
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Beaty Sedat dio aetna, at TNS PRY ol 
vrongly “ id ides wrote aro agi rer both. poe Ure. 
ait pd ti or 9p) We shou FP Sf eX d 
Hein 3 akothet nie i mee ars are visva 4s 5 BIST 5 °C af eta : 
Bee ol am LOG stale ompoun minyos ‘blah net 
3 E. vba. 
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i Omrw0s doubles éys pungois TET PAS | imTngavres velyggy. | Aristoph. Ran. 
be Loe ‘Kal car EM OVTES nu Lcerony ey Coy KA ret But surely. oMr. 
.E.-has net. yet to learn that. aérpas is uot to be. jJemed with, pu 
xis; that tereas eiyov is to be compared with tiv’ yer ydipov in 
Soph. Phil. 154.; that opuides of ’y puxcois (for so Euripides:wrote,) 
‘mean the same ‘as evdouuxas eidenrevp in Pindar; and lastly, 
that the words of AXschylus, huyas exovres xumaroy ey cyxcrauic, 
to which Aristophanes alludes, plainly point out the true reading 
in the parody, Ei 6é ¥ ifoyxwoduerba xéemic epyuvoupicl ay Thy mOALy 
nal mar’ exovtes xumatwyv ev ayxarous, ‘Totepw xpeup mor, avdss ev 
-Gpovery ov doFomev. 

165..Mr. .E. in the notes under the.text, says, “ Neque:raro 
iPaahi htm d= post plures voces collocant. Tragici, quod Mus- 

‘ogravio displicuisse videtur.” And in the Addenda, “ Exemplum 
insigne vide apud Nostrum Ton. 1187. . Kovdels rad’ qdaiy. .éy xE- 
“pow exovrs de Aimovdas par aAAwy maid) To medyvors Baucgyplay 
Tb olxeroy epbeyearo.” He does not, however, see that Euripi- 
= des probably wrote éy. xepowy a ¢ eve: Ths moveds, » i ava moos 
TB medyvors, Baas oypday TW oixerayv epleykaro. 

ne 246. Tair) obng). Servis: ey. dvng tmazian. So Mr. E, nee edited 

ai from. conjecture, discarding nv.aie, the reading of one Paris MS. 

siwhich he would not assuredly have done, bad he,sooner rejected 
his first: idea, thatthe MS. in question was a.transeript ofvano- 

-cther, where the old reading is preserved. Confirmed as, jnégic 

«Jseby the.authority ofa MS., and.supported in part by Hesy- 
» chius, we wonder, at: the preference Mr, E, has given to émafia: 
cand, although an Orest. 614.,- we acknowledge. that Emig iat. ap- 

z en Seah near to gor’ d£:a, yet we would. there prefer 7 ne abi, as 
the absence of the.verb can hardly be dispensed, with. S 

.yni@58. Mr. E.seems to think with Brunck, that. in with 
a single 6 is admissible, metri causa, on, some occasions. We 
‘think | that he cannot quote any passage in Tambics and AES CUBE 
where Brunck’s notions on this point are correct. 

314. Otn 6.Asdvoos cmpgoveiv avaynaoes.) Mr..K. has gation 
‘along note upon this verse, we conceive,very unnecessarily... It 

_iwould have been ‘sufficient, after quoting, as he has done, the 
weading in X.. H. «Od yo feds ce cmdgoveiv avayxacey to state 

that the excéllende of that: reading had been pointed out. by Mr. 
“Burges in'Troad./Preef. p. vi.; who, perceiving: that:6.didvucos 

_waSonly the interpretation: sof Gsbe, has: restored, the verse ofEu- 
ripides, Od yae Oeds wh cupgovely ceyaynaces -ac restoration, 
which, weiunderstand;{Pierson and Rei eecohesiahey eemeoies 
» have: both. proposed from thé ‘same authorityas \</ . 


‘vauBacehasy ¢. SOT 


8237 Mri oE. quotes Oppian. Cyneg. iv. 260.  THgtperan ? 
oaly iweArivos xo xioods egperrov.. We are sorry that he) did 
not take the opportunity of noting the false:quantity.in weriios, 
which we. are unable to correct, aBORDE by reading hagas: mgt 
aon 7 epenroy. 

327. Meaives “yae dic adpiore, XOUTE ‘popudnors "Any AceBorg: av, our’ 
évev -robrey yooeis.. As Mr. E. has diligently noted even the bad 
conjectures of preceding scholars, we wonder that he forgot to 
notice an indisputable emendation proposed in the Classacal 
Journal, No. 1. p. 30. our dvev sou bewvevoceis.. Mr.°E. indeed 
acquiesces in the interpretation of Musgrave, ‘¢ Neque RUNG, eX 
cra: worm eorum, animo @grotas. Significant mentem ipsi pharma- 
cis corruptam, esse.” But before we can.acquiesce:.m this in- 
terpretation, we must Jearn, what prooli there.is that,the mind, of 
Rentheus was pharmacis.corrupta, iM slesid 

371. A complaint is often made against the boldness of modern 
editors of Greek:plays.in foisting their emendations.ito:the text. 
If such liberties were only taken upon. occasions similar to the 
present, where ypucea oximrpe is substituted for ypicea mreguya, 
there might be some justice in the outcry raised by” the’super- 
Stitious: advocates: of ithe sacred Aldine text. Although. this 
emendation has ‘been Jong since proposed. by Mr. E., few, we 
think, would approve-it when , modestly proposed. in the: ‘nates, 
and fewer still, when elevated to the text. Mr, E. quotes: in- 
deed in-his support Here: .F.:1103; “Aan eure Siovgeion elope 
merpoy, Tdovtdvat’, 402 cxijarps Anuntpos xdpys, but is: not aware 
that the true. reading 4 an that most corrupt: passage 1s pethaps:the 
following; *Hrov. xarnagey audss, ais. “Aibou - TAA 3 "AAA opre 
Diovpesoveinope TET Q OY, Trott wve c's 4 bls xpdmrpa Annrpos xépns 
Edpucbews: ds doiiAoy. 6 ocols eh. ideiv'; The Latm word lutsbula, 
‘exactly renders:xpirrge, and the Greek word xpimrpu would point 
out that the labor ef Hercules was to discover the hiding-place 
of Proserpine, as wellas to drag the dog Cerberus:to light. The 
restitution of the passage in-the Bacche is still left fet other 
hands. .-- | 
» 400. ‘Ixolpay -mothirdy: Kimpoy | varoy Tas ‘Apedd ace Mn: E. 
‘wishes.to read, metrt causa, “Ixolwav mor rev r2| vdioovirdis’ Apeodl- 
Tas, conceiving »Kbrpov al: interpretation. We think, however, 
that as any) island, where Venus is worshipped, may: bes called 
ovigros “Aggodiras, the name of some island sees ‘to be. clearly 
statedito: prevent:ambiguity.. 

» ogkd. The emendation qbbeat j rachinbihns E; attributes'to’Mr. 
Burges, has been:made:.and:published: bycLenting,od young 
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Duteh:écholarof i-sdnvéproimisey whuse: edition ufo the Medea, 
we: cbelidve, .thiongly tievercim ported inteochisi cohtry,.MirgaE) | 
and othercseholarsrsawat Parisi tquti0s of sdoontl ons ni ogse 

5B 986 oc ipéy nultam thabet apédosin :)>Quod-imolteo. prép- 
teryimy 47. SSihallana sunt apudmostranydphis GS. cevhnpdd 
piv eluarovioroay Xoued we Napmpds, BapBepws xraditam: oie 
Mr. E. who seems not to be aware‘thato thé iseconds/line cis att 
interpolatiaW from! eee gs oe invithe fitst We .Gught 
peuoningr at foinpely.o\W Joa 7109 ef adogye HANH ys wowdD myuvo > 
-2608.¢MnsE. proposes:2a sau JermenitidiinnndrodiE shy Ped hOGd 
which he will find recorded in this Journal, No. 1. paSiyldsiug 
91§20.0M r.\E. in. this and othérplacésis apt to! cite:!as : atttho- 
rity 2 passages ‘long: since: Corrected. ebys.differents scholars.ic Bor 
instance edmarépsiay adady is quoted fromHipp.s68, although: 
Monk hasiduly noticed in rir Ss — Gaisford’s/enrendation era- 
petay adAdys y das fo 19 ,2oboeom ,zoboo1g eniiog 
“5 BO.' podem ciper aynes Mn Eu wishes:torread, metre causes: 

& wird: Aloxn, supporting ‘the: emendatiomby ia! similar variety 
inothe! reading ‘of oMSS. in Tons 4520! We ithink’ ity chowevery 
absohutely:im possible: that mérua:and paxarce cotild be-anustake;: 
the pone! for ‘thes other: )«;We: ‘beliéve rather thdt each dal gobe 
tion of another words | On “comparing thelanguagesdf 1difS 
ntauthors' respecting the winged: Victory:ati Athens, whodoes’ 
Hot. estenthiat ' Euripides: wrote ‘in the strophe -Kopupag duds: ‘pepubrde: 
treo N fra} yedne TT60 soy olxav, p’Ordpmow pandigay Ocrctpwy |imroepevet: 
mporayuidsy and imthe antistrophe Harpioww ai veavides YBa vse 
-1603.. Although we? have ‘hitherto » refrained: ifrom giving oxlr; 
conjéttures-upon the: play, wevare: disposed: to «break-through! 
ourteserve on: this and-one other occasidn,: by ~proposmg)zan! 
émendation, which we conceive to be. rather-good : we: —_ theny: 


tev Bd pBapos Yordines, ours bxmem ny eeveel Gd gopai® ebiqremeh 


39919 NR bbe mele mentincd ; “foeot’, os eoin'* Barlow i to wal 
-olaqeeertiai ” abrog 7 Ms 23 Baap Bey} Bovierare® of bed ber 
“DBMS GE gipbee ON Oa pe aoupnoy aeuilehyaata Peony VON IMSHE 


Where! Bea Geiy the iiperative thodd’s atid Sierhal wort. a6 fully’ 
supported by v. 614, Adrés eFéowo". The words’ doupxoyr——rptitoy 
may be explained by the well-known fact; that: persons under the 
Influence of fear look more: like marble than flesh, 

636,7. Mr. E. reads Fouxos be Botinrniy' Aapidror ¥ yxw, and 
endeavours to support the ellipsis of thé preposition ix by quot- 
ing’ plo Bl g aay 9 Ma ay ee einyg: ret Odo Spies TH) oy 
dfcctipor' butshe' does tot seen? arbeaiare at the thue reading: 

‘ts ani, spa LWhen dy Bowelv ited in the sameway ae ws: 


i 
eixacas and similar expressions. 
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sully “OH ottie dnttsb omnesyc gnstatorecterdic: trbviqhnd 98ydapnd. 
"Tiagidds.”, Meo Bushould have excepted:Hutipides. .o Fiedpasw 
sagein the Bacche is corrupt onamofe accounts:tha onedio bas. 
-q046 0 Mrwkh rejects jor Fut aistheréading: of better MS., 
forde b Sivarbausy that of ajworse: tcbo Happ: sht6 ~ Fantrigwictest 
wrote xaldadooy } Aven ti; NotyACyos Tshs KLhesparticlegy aim 
this formiilaccannot béi omittedsws sd of Jou emse2 odw A aM 
16967. MreE. seems; to thinksthe Péading in! Helw 1 0Q5ie! Heepg oti 
s owye Gdvioy EuBurw yeods is correct. We think;'on:thevother 
hand,that!ep0s, ‘theemendationof preceding: scholars)‘is. indis- 
putably. tfuey .f .o Jsmwol aici oi bobto091 bait thw od dotdw 
088%, The ‘scholiast casAadtp pd ‘dan; 400..quotes /from®the 
Adexandra!of' Eurmpidés !xa panes ira Cerne aca Mage Heveads: 
mopociive préfersrormébat! 1° srwnbs, someseni 
-940883410400°Mii Bei thase writes’ v :4Sieidlevural iéndleh 
potius proodos, mesodos, et epodos fingit, aut versus’ ex¢idi 
statuit; quam eos imitatur, qui eodem carshinemsmiondstapbi- 
ecpumy odiocim butis!carminaprorsus nova’ veteribus substituunt,% 
Wersuppose: that Mr \E. hérealludes to a discovery: promulgdtedi 
imthe:pages 6f>'this Journal} respecting: the ldw-of versifications 
adoptedby Aischylus; Euripidesand:Aristophianesinitheir Epodesi) 
‘Phat the mventioncis'liable to:some objection, maybe priors 
withiout allowing’ itsstotal fallacy: ‘The’ fact 1s, ;that-althouginthe: 
author, has: pushed his principle farthercthan he cought, it! wall still: 
be found a ‘powerful: engine: in-the correction of passages» nies ad 
beyond “the: ‘Yeach of: common art.) For: examples io, thigiverye 
play Mr. E. testifies,that in veld). after émiBgeusipthe MS. Lanr. 
hascthe! words érbaiyer oped inserted, with ag. meprodee0! From 
these: words,’ which, Mr:5E, seems to° consider am unmeauing) 
interpolation; a reading’ may be! elicited; every way,: worthy of 
Euripides, and>capable.of. supplying, a. ‘lacuna which, the very 
law of Epodes, above alluded to; enabled. Mr,. Burges. to.detect ; 
and: had he been acquainted. with the existence. of ‘sucha supple- 
ment, howmuchsoever, deformed, by the carelessness woke, transcri- 
he oroul doubtless have,estored, he genuine...words of; 
by. reading, » of DL ..“omns3i grb S10 ov vd bejtogque 
on? %: nes eno mortayutrcuuvbie pone ond yd bonisigxe ad yen 
Fae BEAMET cits Auyupaes ahem Jool “got to oonouftat 
bas ay tees tiakyRepugenerrs.8, 36 2oyuve ebsot A. AM .Y,08C 
-toup yd xi adimed ercceaiy to aiuqilis atl} hoqgque of ewovgabae 
and, rejecting Tey; Aiwiaou,as-.a vnuieyirinterpestnaoni oe ei 
pT oy Buios sod e mightshayey moreover, quoted) .not.afews 
passages, where éms has zbeen amuse an waOUs ways es 
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have‘supported»thei phrase HA HELO iaggiioe by. similar ence J 
sions-from different authors: 9 oD etd mit ig 
Although we cannot congratulate Mtv "y upona! ereataeces- 
sion. toyhis fame, from the publication of the present volume, .we 
doubt not.that in -his already,:announced. edition .of: ‘Sophocles 
he willealize all the hopes:of his warmest, precaners, and::silence 
all the petty cavils of envious critics. >, era Wal TP SRE 
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a> 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
PREPARING FOR THE PRESS, 


The Rev. J. W. Niblock, of Hitchiny is preparing fot aire 
press .a Greek Gradus, containmg several thousand words not 
hitherto noticed by preceding Prosodiasts, with quotations: and 
references, showing the quantities of the doubtful Vowels, Se. 


eas The work is calculated for a Lexicon as well asa Gradus. 
0 BU 


.,.I1N THE PRESS. 
\ Aristarchus, Anti- Blomfieldianus, or, A Reply to the Nowe: 
of. the New Greek Thesaurus, inserted in the 44th N Q.,,of the 
Quarterly Review. Bide thie SAREE Bo ides aes 
Part 11. —In this second .Part will be found critical, remasks 
on.,.Lobeck's Phrynichi Ecloge, Creuzer’s Commentationes 
Herodotee,,,Mr.,G. Burges’s Aischylr Supplices, Osann’s .Phi- 
demo. Grammaticus, Dr.,Maltby’s Ed, of Morell’s. Thesis and 
other works. on 
. In the, Appendix will be given extracts from the MS. Lexi- 
con, of. Eudemus,. and acomplete Index of all the new, -words 
sahil have,.been discussed or noticed in the Ne ew Gr. Thes. 4 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Me PHedtey! has just published a new and cape oot 
ét sr Epi in 9 volumes, octavo, price ten euineas, and some 
copies on large paper, fifteen guineas, We hope to give ‘some 
notice of it in our next. 


Mr. G. Bur ges has lately edited the, Supplices, of FEschylus, 
pr. 8s. and means to give a audio edition of the rene of 
that ‘Eragedian. SOE DE rey }{t MRIBEIOE 
oPheiClerwal Vade: radeilialea On: obéoelay asiakl iia 
Catalogue of Onental and T. heological ‘Books dor J8Q1s ee) 
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ir @ke Rew: EF Weaneua mM has.just published: anew: Version 
ofthe First Four Books of ‘the Attala ei eiatipte. ON amaye 
Ato,notice this:atyno distant: periods: tO JONNEa 2. KOTOR 


Famblithis on the Mystéries' of ‘the’ nose Oates, 

; ala Assyria: ''Pyatislatedfromi the'Gréck by Thomas "Faylor. 
SP his admirable Work is réplete with Information dérived from 
the Wise men of the Chaldeans, the Prophets of the Egyptians, 
the Dogmas of the Assyrians, and the ancient Pillars of Hermes. 
And it is also the most copious, the clearest, and the most satis- 
factory Defence extant‘of the *‘senuiné "Thedlogy of the Ancients. 
One volume octavo,——250 Copies only. are printed, —Price 16s. 


‘The Life of W. ‘Sancroft, Archbishop | of Canterbury, com- 
piled principally from original and scarce documents. With an 
Appendix, containing Fur Predestinatus, Modern Policies, and 
three Sermons by Archbishop Sancroft, also a. Life. of the Tearn- 
ed H. Wharton, and two Letters of Dr. Griteral. now first pub- 
ace from the library at Lambeth, by Dr. G. D’ Oxi, 2 
Vols. Octavo,.24s,—We hope to give some extracts in ,our 
next. ! ; 
_ Pindari Carmina juxta Exemplar Heynii. Quibus accesse- 
thir Note Heynianz, (interpositis quibusdam’ Benedictinis ;) 

> ataphrasis Benedictina; et’ Lex. Pind. ex ’integro Dammii 
aiees Etymologico excerptum, «et justa serie dispositum! “Di- 
-wéssit et edidit “Hebe: Hontinerorn, LL.B. Collégii B. 
“Marie Winton. prope Winton. Socius. Ed: 2. Exewdit’ R. 
“Watts, Sumtibus T! Cadell et W. Davies, Londini,’ T82TBs" 
%8*'The best notice, which we can give of this useful work; “will 
be to quote the Preface to this edition ; 

“¢€ Favore Eruditorum quo minus indigna videretur Kaade itera, 
“fyleain? ‘ila prior Pindartci, Benedictini, ‘Danimiaui ‘Voltetiiitis 
Editio, summis viribus fuit allaboratum. Quantum’ sane* ‘per 
humanam licebat ‘incuriam lntegritati textus servande animum 
oculosque. vigilanter intendimus ; et quo studiose juventuti ad 
sensus, poete sublimis.intelligendos plus adhuc opis daretur, auc- 
Horem, Annotationum Benedictinarum, excerpsimus ‘numerum. 
Accedunt denique Varia quedam Lectiones,.a viris cell.,. Ré- 
eardo Bentleio et Isaaco Casaubono excogitate, que hactenus 
quidem in Museo Britannico reposite, nunc’ primum pu slici 
juris fiunt. De Variis ‘Lectt. imserendis consilium a doctissimo 
sagacissimoque in .scriptis :wstimandis judice, S.\Parr, benigne 
communicatum:sécuti samus; easdem vero:in Museo ‘Britaanico . 
fuisse asgervatastobis indicavertiiit fet ine wsutit *nostramy tran- 
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scriban ee ae Le HoBarkery Hidy Fodid, 
aber, et J. Bailey. His igitur bewevoig i nba 
2 gtake ae achethris ef ee thio" Cdliceptas’ neat 


f Iwo .v 
‘o aok goneviisb ati nro? is 


‘a dhes Notes: of... Bentley. cand: Casauben:are:ps , 
the | Ana aia G:pages,.We. would particularl y-dire shit the 
attention of the reader to the Diss. an pore nea i E 
| biti CHAE, in Scholis. Publicis, er tnits 


A, D.MpceL, a, Gul, 
Barfor d, M » A. Collegii Regalis Socio, as. an piece of: exquisite 


La Senet trust; that: Mr. Huntingford-will: now take'up some 


other Greek: author, © s si0ted 31 to gotele,od3 yd Devorg ai an * fii 
“Roles fer the’ ‘Pronunciation of the “French. Language. 1gmo, 
Price 1: Is: 6d. 101 ylisis19z 


qendais, dittle:, work» gives::a fuller <systeni obs vulés ethan Many 
rammar of the language. ‘Itas. iperigised baleen) 
Notes,.of which we. insert, Alspecimen? si} o wise) & 


yi hese; words: cwere anciently: swritten arest ) looapsbil) reat al pre 
served, ada 1 festin,).)|. So.,honneste, requeste, tempeste, teste fromdhe Latin 
had he Latin Language, according to, some. Wiss lian, etymologists, 
two. ‘idlects, one polished, the other vulgar ; i the tor ormer dei ived | 1) 
Greek, the latter ‘the original Etruscan. The difference is observe 
sepa and ‘testaycalin’ ‘and ‘cupa, ‘equus® and “eabulliis, felis anid ed dtus, oF E Fi 
bucca, 86, ;;Ehemodern) languages, ‘corrupted, from the Latin, it 
: 


on as we find in, the Italian.and French, testay: fates tt 


nthe time of valli uaibian, acco 
g "to prevai in bikals Sen 


eT 


pe ‘cheval 5 gatto, chat, &c.. J 
ing t aie Cate authorities, this dialect 
versation, x: at: oui DMOGesit RI 


-*Dhe old Bhiglish’ poets, ‘sometimes followed’ the Teli, 1 scan on; 
Silakesbarboaatlas ‘Tempest ; chiin-ge-ling and ‘moones, if ge 
Cmmeretiedeglent MM. of Venice, &e. 0's 28 HOME eR 
paris inging;.e mute final is pronounced like ein masters: r pede 
ronounced. -oyor ou French.) , ./. sigs vilstnt ee oenat 
“n e mute é ‘sometimes makes a separate. syllable. in English ; if singing 
also; when the completion of the time requires it; hus, 
bobrvibdua bas og: on, jog on the footpath Way, 2 7V!D ae0d oved 


129d DD 


bnid i2uk oc} Yo eda merrily bend the stirlezoqod .ommaio2 yet 
AB. batt hsizelsz | Apeny, heart. goes all. the day is, Ww." o18 yor? 26 


eMene bigotee: sad tires Anat mi- Jey iocttitl fy oolqens 
goorant of, this abalogy,. -some editors of; Shakespeare have janes 


ATT oi nis 


Tae rantitoatg 4né tile, as it isin Ent dlish, ‘that ni BO) nore th 
rence fay mai’ niara, lois, mow Pol? WwePe Prive tay, tht aN) 
roy. [But ay shortens not-oiilys words, but 1 etters; ea 
hy Ay S409 7 Save pola aon tndelenty ween 
sitt St olegis Ln fOb dR f 
fen er vet of heat Habe, sintaxe ; and Aver ays rte ca 
able; thet ‘be us un 


iat ie eafter 
ob ont “Ziad dotdy _ DaWboUNM M990 BB fo, ex , 
aio W alt " pais 
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jigenity aioyen). papern@nd\ eve thiebss words have: buon late apoesiys 


rie a ah ermi ROE god yin witht ghentl. L Ol pi 
rs up — tg a Sammon in Ft renelin SR ed.inta 

aude éi to es into aur, ava rat avau ; sy ii . INE E 
in the plural. So in its derivation from other. se as rom 44 bis 
beulne frome balsantomy chind fromcilidia chaz, fen froin | tt Fale, 

hant fron; ern: talpa, Gidutier from) ejecta Renaud froi 

a aT. croton ail alt .o3 ashset atl maa soduens. 

ehch Grammarians cal | nasal m and. n rowel ands ad 2 .wit 


ches “Atwtal doutid; consonants.’ “This Nn be true resp ting m Rue 
ancivnt Grammatians,’as Priscian and si tilian, call ye ae 25 d 
That.itmight: beconsidlered as muking th eipreceding’ vowel a nasal! ‘vowel. 
in Latin, is proved by the elision of it before a wordt hepinning witha 
vowel. Itis shortalso before a vowel, when it is Mot ie ded, ahd has 


caneEo. ‘But R probably was tot nasal, ‘as it'was ever: elided, 


generally long. 


so Weought to add thatthe author has introduced iabnib Eine 
oriysiwhich: shevealls yeyanstead: ofl: gregsugas! ois to 1 satorss > 
A Grammar of the Siunserit) Tichlatited? da Winkie’ BR 


By, the, Rey. William,,Yates, (dedicated, by permission,’ the 
most noblethe>M arquisof Hastings), in one volume’ octavo!" 


Shap: peculiarities’ ‘of the “Plan” which’ has” ‘been’ adopte ote 
discussed 


ere ‘this’ Work. note, “compendious’ and _easy,.will be 
Preface ;\it may; not, -be improper, chowever;: ston. give‘a 
Soares, outline of them heres The following are the prinéipal — 
eo(Pue former system’ ‘of! ‘rejected letters has ‘been discatded, . as 
uninetestary and exceedingly perplexing ; 3a. distinction has. been 
made ‘between general rules and their corresponding. exceptions, 
- ap | the ed will be printed. in a.smaller. type ;—-the received, 
¢ Y eme for ie, permutation, of letters has,been altered;:to miaké 
it agree as much as possible with the letters of the:alphabet" 
instead ofidaying down rules for the formation of each mood tnd 
tense, as, totally unconnected with the rest, all of them have, bee 
forme d from” ‘the, three principal parts of, the. verb oe the craabe 
have pels “divided into, ‘primitive and derivative, and subdivided. 
into common, deponent,. and active ;:and verbs of the first kind, 
as they are_used in the three voices, have been selected for ex- 
amples of ' ‘the different conjugations ;—compound . words have 
been ‘divided) not as before ivan arbitrary manner, but according 
to the. distinct denomin ation, , of, the, words , they, f orm-—and, 
throughout, the, Grammar,,.a, corresponding. ordershas:beem pré- 
Sekve between the: Etymology and Syntaxe)1dt may lastly ‘be 
mentioned, that: In" pose ane the Visas Smit apes 
carne ane He ec OC he ino Mh : 
€ SUAS Es} an te 

Prosod « een sniodeeed which forms the fourth 

ates 4 vey — 
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» Qwvaecount‘of' the similarity whiclr exists ‘between the struc 
ture'of) this language and that of the Greek;' the plan’ purstéd: 
in this*work will'be found’to agree very much with that adopted 
in.Greek Grammars; so that, although not entirely new in-ite) 
self} it will readily be acknowledged -as' new*intits: application to: 
this *fanguage:’ The» présent age‘is' too much enlightened by® 
experience to-urge, against'this‘or any other’attempt, the stale 
objection, that innovation in what has-been established by long, 
custom is: justly to be suspected, if not entirely disregarded: 

forfin this*case,; there-would! be an end to’ all latitude of imquiry, 
and‘a’ complete stagnation of ideas in the moral world 5" and the’ 
man who made any improvement, either in science or literature, » 
would have only ‘to deplore the freedom‘of thought he had. ex-- 
ercised in deviating from: an ‘ancient tract; so far as“that tract. 
appeared to deviate from: reason and truth; and to lament over: 
that:time as lost,, which had: been spent m ‘shortening. what was 
tediously long, and. smoothing what, was offensively rough. _. . >. 
The, Work will be printed on fine yellow wove Demy Paper :, 
price.tn boards, 21, 10s. A few:comes will be printed in the 
best. style on superfine. Royal Paper, price.4l.. we 
» Philemonis Grammatici. que: supersunt: vulgatis et emen- 
datiora, et'auctiora, edidit Fr. Osawnn, Professor Jenensis.. 
Accedunt Anecdota nonnulla:Greca, Berolim, 1821. 8! pp.. 
SQ Soe Qi ae Jo: Tks. ! vag | Usigs poor fr sete 
The work: is dedicated'‘to. Mrs ‘Barker; in the following 
terms’: °E,; H.~Barkero, .digno..H, Stephani A.mulo, cuis 
Thesaurum Lingue Greece: absolutissimum  Posteritas debe--., 


-“ De Codd., e quibus: in notis passim inedita. Lexicorum: 
fragmenta adponuntar, accuratior tum: sermoshabebitar, quunr: 


strike any one, who takes the trouble to compare the two languages. It* 
is-very observable in the déclension, genders, numbers, and cases of they, 
nouns ;—in the comparison of the adjectives, and the declension. of some. 


cy 
2.4 


by,three and others by two terminations ;—in the peculiarities of the’ 
pronouns;—in the number of ‘the conjugations; the original and deri- . 


vativeiiverbs;;;;the three voices’; and, the formation ,of the tenses, ese: . 


pecially in-the use of the augment and reduplication ;—in the method of 
deriving, words ;—in the manner of forming many compounds ;—in the . 
general structure of the Jangnage, as it regards both its concordvand. gor 
vernment ;—and also in a great part of the poetry. : ' 


1 This similarity in a number of important particulars cannot fail to - 
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ipsa,integta,Lexica cum aliis nonnullis -e» variis: Germania; 
Gallia, dtaliaa Bibliothecis- ame. descripta,. uno tanquany 
Lexigorum»,corpore in lucem emittentur.: /quod.-spero .mox 
futurum. , Epimetris ad, finem adjectis Js,, qui. Prolegom.. legit. 
locum, hi¢,.dati,-nen, mirabitur;, ..Denique..addendum, notas: in 
Philemonis: Ta auctore,, Britanno,,,Anonymo, Carolo. Jaex 
Blomfield; nisi conjectura fallit, ad quarum.calcem sigla-R. Ws. 
adposita, est, quum.. frugi, esse viderentur,, omniaque ;Philemo-. 
nem,,spectantia, simul) hac,in., Edit..contineri. vellem,. integras: 
In. Hotis, Rominato, jubique; auctore. repetendas. Curayl; perpauciss 
exceptis, qua locum.scriptoris, alioups vies et. sine clap eabts 
dio. sensus concisius affersi possent,” H p a 

In the notes. the reader. wall, see many: seisoaia she easoneel 
readiug, accurate observation, original remark, acute criticism,:. 
and, liberal sentiment. , Perhaps some. of our serene pains 
will favor us. with a.regular. notice of the work.. 


-Cleometlis’ Cireularis: docttitmede: stittinn bas Liba Il. Gre 
recensuif, interpretatione Latina: instruxit, R. Balforei suasques 
Anihadveriones addidit Jan. Bake. Leide. 1820.. 


‘Theocriti. Carmina. cum) veteribus scholiis ad fama, optima 
rum editt. recensita. Annotationem Criticam i in scholia, adjecit, 
J. Geel. Amstel. 1820. ; r 


“Tsocratis Areopagiticus. Pye etre my Anata 


tiones addidit Jo, Theod,, Bergman. Leid. .1819., . erst 
Joh. Rudi Thorbeke Commentatio: de. Perfeeto Oratorest e 
sententia Ciceronis, &c. ‘Vraj. ad Rhen. 1820. ay steady 


‘De Ratione qua Sophocles Veterum de Administratione et. 
Justitia’ divina_notionibus usus est ad Voluptatem tragicam . 
augendam ; Specimen» Academicum inaugurale Publico ac. 
Solemni examini submittit P. Van Limburg Brouwer. Leid, ” 
1820. 


Observations sur. itech inconyeniens alias systéme actuel...d’ si 
struction. publique en Europe, et.surtout.en France, et.sur les, 
moyens d’y pamien» Pal F.G. Pele Friolewraet, etc. Pariss, 
i? ee + ange 


Wesselii Alberti Vil Hexiget® Oratio de Religionis ‘Chrisie: 
tiane discipline. vere, ac native. eloguentia uberrima nutricé 3°! 
publice: habitas ds 8, Juns' 1818, cum: Theolog, et: Hist, * 
Eccles. _professionem in. [lh eo Ansteled:: ‘ auspicahatari : 
Xe! Aimsieledaini, 1818. Dine Die ON ade ur: 


‘Commentationum Latinarum: ‘Tle. Classis Fastitua Regii ; 
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Belgici Vol. alteram. © Amstel. 1820.'4°.. This volume con- 
tains: 1. Ph. G: Van Heusde Diatribe in Civitates Antiquas; 
2. Jo. H. Pareau Commentatio de indole nobilissimi _poematis 
Arabici, Kastda-al-Mansoura; 3. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep 
Commentatio de Judeworum origine Damascena, ad ‘Justin. 
— xxxvi. 2. cum ‘Jo. Willmet Annotationibus; 4. R. Koop- 
mans Expositio conjecture quam in Tacit. A. liv. 75. fecit 
S$. A. Gabbema; 5. Dav. Jac. Van ‘Lennep de Daphnide’ 
‘Theocriti .et aliorum Disputatio; 6. G. Bilderdyk Epistola 
de Collatione.. Legg. Mosaicarum™ et ~Romanarum, _nec- 
non Specimen emendationis Edicti Impp. Diocletiani et 
Maximiani contra Manicheos; 7. Dav. Jac. Van Lennep 
Commentatio super Horatii’ Epist. ad Bullatium Lib. 1. Ep. 
1l.; 8. D. Jac. Van Lennep Commentatio ad’ Marmor Lite- 
ratum Atticum. Re Rae AER nies 
‘Religion der Karthager; Von D. Fried. Minter, Bischof von 
Seeland, Prof. der Theologie auf der Universitet zu Kopenha- 
gon, her-ic.is Kopenh:168is 49.6 |) See la eee 


"Ex tay TIpdxaov Sryorlwy ele TAdravos Kpardaoy éxdoyal. ans 
~ Ex’Procli Scholiis in Cratylum Platonis excerpta. E codd. 
edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Lipsiz, 1820. - Pade 


An historical account of the public hbrary in Vienna has 
lately been. published—Kurzgefaste Beschreibung der Kai- 
serlichen Bibliothek in' Wien; by which it appears to have ori- 
ginated in the year. 1440, consisting only, at that period, of some 
MSS. which the. Emperor: Frederick 1V. had purchased. It 
is indebted for its first organization to the poet laureate Conrad de 
Celtes, who in 1495 was appointed librarian to the Emperor 
Maximilian I. Since that time it has been successively aug- 
mented by the incorporation of other libraries and collections 
of MSS. including those of Conrad, Busbeck, Fuggen, Tycho 
Brahé, Baron Hohendorf, the Prince Eugene of Savoy, Apos- 
tolo Zeno, &c.‘as well as the collections which had been before 
formed at Ambras, Inspruck, and by Mathias Corvinus, King 
of Hungary.. ‘The immense building which it occupies at pre- 
sent was constructed in 1723 by the Emperor Charles VI, and 
since its tranfer thither it has been made. public. . The literary 
treasures it contains are divided into four principal classes: the 
collection of MSS.; that of engrayings ; the ezcunabula, or 
principes editiones, and modern works. Among the scarce ob- 
jects in the first classes is a geographical chart, the most ancient. 
kuown, called the Table of Peutinger, dated in the 13th century, 
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A_hieroglyphical MS, of Mexico, done upon 63° aenveks ‘of 
deer-skin. _ Hdlarius Pictavtensis de Trinitate, on Egyptian 
pepe of ‘he 4th century. Several MSS. on: parchment, co- 
ored purple, with gold and silver letters! The original MSS, 
of Jerusalem Delivered, by 'Vasso. The original act of the 
Roman Senate for the abolition of Baechanals, dated in the 
year 1806 before the Christian era, engraved on tables of bronze. 
The: collection of engravings is about 30,000, filling 800. cases, 
of which 217 contain portraits, and 25 miniatures painted: on 
parchment. In the number of incunubula are‘sevew Xylo- 
graphic works (2. e. printed with: wooden characters). ‘lhe 
total number of printed volumes amounts to 300,000. 'T his 
library is open to the public for six hours every day, but’ in 
the true spirit of the present Austrian monarchy, the curiosity 
of readers is thwarted by a prohibition to read many of the 
books, and the persons in attendance strictly observe the injunc- 
tion. —See our account of it, No. X4v. p. 52. by Dr. Norhdeds 


WORKS PUBLISHED. BY H.W. aaaeaalgh 
HANOVER, 

1, Antiqua Eunos ex ipsis veterum seriptor um Lsdtinoteini 
 narrationibus contexta. Edidit Jo. Godofr. ErcHuorn.” 
Tomus 1. Historia Asia et Afric. Gottinge, in ‘Libraria 

-Ruprechtia, 1811.) ) 
= - Tomas 2. Historia ares ee oct in Libraria Habniana, 
éy8Th. > | 
“The selections in ifese volumes’ from the Tait historians aré 
so arranged as to present connected accounts of the different 
nations and states most conspicuous in ancient times. By the 

study of these volumes’two important ends will be dbtained 3 a 

clear insight into history, and an acquaintance with many élegant 

Latin writers: Among these the followmg may be enumerated: 

Pomponius Mela, Justin, Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny, Eutro- 

pius, Curtius, ° Paterculus;: Livy, ‘Florus, Corn. Woe ih iar 

Maximus, | ‘Gellius, Quintilian. 

The following is'an outline of the work oi. 

nate 1? A. De rebus Asiaticis: Scytharum, pabyadoans 
aeyeicre at et Medorum, Persarum, Parthorum, Bactriano- 
“yum et’ Armeniorum, Indorum, Arabum, ‘Ebreorum, Pheeni- — 
‘eum, Syrorum, ‘Asie Minoris et Ponti. B. De rebus Afri- 

~) canis = Egyptiorum, Carthaginiensium, By “Mauri- 
‘ tanie, Cyrenes, — © 

Pesiits 9: C.’ De rebus - Europzis ; : Grecorum ; * Gatineipani 
‘ Atheniensium, Lacedemoniorum, Thebanorum, "Macedonum ; 
VOL, XXILE. Ci. J. NO. XLVI, 2D 
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«odtomanorum.;) de rebus populorum veteris Italie, Gallie 
ooh salpine, Grecia Magne : dé" rebus Roiianoruin, m, ‘Gallia- 
“yum, Hispania et Lusitania, Britannia, GerntaniseToapeti 
Romani occidentalis finis. 
1o'Phe editor informs “us that: he) undertook: the work from a 

Conviction that it would prove conducive tocthe interests of edu- 
cation ; the ‘result of .his cexperience :as. head lof two public 
schools cat ‘Ohrdraff and J ena, and finally:ascProfessor in ‘the 
Academia Georgia Augusta. Heihas executed it with great 
ability ; and evinces an intimate knowledge of the Latin, histo- 
rians, whose works he has. so judiciously interwoven,, thatone 
writer supplies the deficiencies ‘of the other, and from a-combi- 
nation of the whole a complete ‘body of pepeivce 1s: prananot to 
our view. 

We-extract. two, observations from. the Peace as explanatory 
of the plan pursued.by the editor:,... 

»f6 Antiquis. histone catholic, auctoribus, veluti Trogt Pom- 
pein epitomatori, Justino, solenne erat, rebus unius populi_ pro 
fundamento, positis..reliquarum . gentium, historias. artificiose 1 MMe 
texere, qui ordo perplexusadolescentibus,, in, historia. antique 
tirociniis adhuc:versantibus, non) potest. non. magnam, per, etatem 
miolestiam, creare. ,,, Quare, consultius. visum est, missa; aitificiosa 
hac rerum, dispositione, velerum scriptorum. narrationes ad _|m- 
periorum gentiumque. ordinem disponere,, Nec. amen, 12 magna 
ila scriptorum Latnorum strage licuit ipsis, auctorum: classico- 
runny verbis omnium temporum vicissitudines. et casus pertexere ; 3 
sed. hic ibi, segmenta e. scniptoribus, recentioris, memorie, ¥ veluti 
eX supplements Livii, Freishemanis; petita, interponenda f uere, 
quibus, superstitum Latinorum, historiarum, auctorum_ lacune 
explerentur, id quod aliqua, opus habere videtun, excusatione,” 

vf dn.apso locorum ex scriptoribus, classicis depromtoru Je 

Jacki, cavendum, erat, .ne.. stylus. justo, crebrius., varlaret, id quod 

adolescentibus, parum adhuc. in. legendo, exercitatis, molestum 

fuisset.; Qua,de;causa historiz filum_ ex,uno. eodemque, quam d. diu 
Jicuit, gntiquo. scriptore, deduximus, locosque ita Aessandys. cen - 
suimus, ut que non solum ad unum, populum, | y rum. etiam, a ad 
una terram et, regionem, pertinebant, proxime. jungeremus, quo 
Ad, consequi voluimus,, ut ctati adultiori, que. plura mente s ua com 
plecti,potest,.rerum.3 1n, aliqua, terra ab initio historia. usque ac d gen- 
tium, quamaiunt,migrationem per. multasecula gestaram conspe¢- 
tus ob oculos poneretur; scholarum: autem magistris, ADIT e ahve = 
Ser essem,ut omnem historiam, pel r.certas tempor m.P at Behe is- 
opescerent, cursumquesuun) historicum ita intercic Jerent xu re 

orlatur,stadium, alterum, ad AEM SANE PEERED Ss 2 eh 5 
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gentium migrationem, quorum prius non ante trahsiliant, ‘liam 
onines siz, Af rice cf. ‘Europe regions, | historia: menjorubites, 
perlustraverint. 


2. Corpus Historicorum: Latinorum. yey et Siticao, Dr. jah 
. Erneste Run kore, >Bilefeldensis), Gymnasii Directoris,. et 
Dr, Joach. Diteric.Godoafr: Seebode, Hildesiensis, Gymuasii 
“ Rectoris: > Tomus | quintus, Velleium: Paterenlum GOULD 
~Hanovere, Samtibus Eratrum Hahn,.18.15.. y pinciaiears 

C. ‘Velleii Paterculi Historie. Romane, pastel ‘duos ae 
“recognito, Insignior! | Varietate Lectionum, Indicibusque., ad- 
i Gectis, edidit Arminitts Heimartus Cludius, S..S.,'Pheologie 
»» Doctor, Hildesiensis. Superintendens. . Adjectae ‘sunt Day, 
Ruhnkenii Note integre. : “3 


“This edition’ of Paterculus is prepared “with gréat’care’ Jond 
accuracy. The paper and typography are far Superior to those of 
continental publications i in general, and would’ be creditable even 
to an English press. © It forms the 5th volume of a series of the 
Latin historians ‘edited’ uniformly’ with’ the’ author before''us, 
under the superintendence of the two scholars above mentioned. 
We extract trom the Preface’ the’ following judi¢ious “observa- 
tions on the accentuation ‘of’ Latin’ words, in whicl? respect the 
editors have adépted a ‘method uiitisual in’ Germatt Lach bi 
but WeOe thie contributing greatly to’ peispidiity:° 

Sid A hid autem ad voces attinét, a igs Titers ‘ hote in 


sei il aaauteae Seige, ipa Sortie ‘qui- 
f acne 


ie Gia ‘gitar sit” causa, ‘cur Gait cunning Sigtio! Seale 
‘distinguere ablativi’ prime ‘déclivationis'W lénbuny’ dilgievenensi- 
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nativi, victoriqauictoria; abl. hbcrguhyoa nominative hac; gus ; 
adverbia,. post Q: ostea),. santé (antea),,-circa) :supen';| arpreposi- 
fionibus posts ante, circa, super,;.adverbium-/icet (quarhyis; ets!) 
a: verbo. licet (concessum. est),;,adverbium satis a svbstantivo 
satis, adverbium  tantum. ab adjectiyo. tantum quantum, adver- 
bium modo ab ablative. substantivi modo, adverbiumn quod (quia, 
quoniam) a neutro relativi quod,, adverbium e0 (ideo, et ineum 
locum) a verbo eo et ablativo pronousinis, adverbium quam ab 
accusativo relativi quam, adverbiam merit0 .abablativo substan- 
livi et participii merito, tertiam personam pluralis perfecti ab 
infinitivo, ut trabuére a tr dbuere ? Quid?-si Tacitus dicit, “* Ger- 
mania satis ferax:” quis sensus se offert? Germany suffici- 
ently fruitful, aut, German: y fruitful in, corn? Dubitabis. 
Sed exempla_potius ex Velleio nostro petamus. Si legit: ado- 
lescens, ut in impressis est, 1, (2.) 11, 2. cum commeatupetito : 
qui (qui?) scit, utrum uum intelligendum, sit, an preepositio 
cum? 1, 12, 7. ante invisum, utrum, ante sit priepositio,: an ad 
verbium ‘temporis? 2, 122, 3, continua triénnte multhia, utram 
cont. mal, ncminativats sit an-ablativus ? 2,80, 2.)circa: piece ticus : 
utrum ¢277'ca sit, prepositio, an adverbium 2 item 2, 82; 4..cum 
ante novum se, Laberum patrem appedion? apres. utrum ante 
sit prepositio,. anadyerbium ?.item 2,114, 4. juvertutem paullo 
ante servitutem minatam, Italie: utrum. intelligendum: paulo 
antea, an ante servitutem,? 2,89, .6, seriptor, ampensurus: ope= 
ram: in id solum,. opus, .atrum ; solum, sit substantivam; anoad- 
jectivum, an, adverbium?, 2, 88,2. non minus Agrippa Casari 
CAIUS, utrum, Agrippa sit nominativus, an. ablativus? 2,87, 2. 
furt et fortuna.et clementia, Cesaris dignum ter de que, idem 
valet, . Lite 
AP ‘uid cz causie eats cur nolagaus, Greca--edi;-sines Acinic 
quia persuasum, habemus, utiles esse accentus non ad. justiorem 
pronuntiationem, solim, sed. etiam ad facilias inveniendum -anci> 
pitibus in locis sensum, Quin etiam im Latinis hoc damus disei- 
pulorum imbecillitati, ut Jis in, locis, in quibus, distinctionis:de- 
fectus eos mpeditet, distinctiones ,ponamus? ..Accentus aded! 
nen. ubique, ut in Grecis,, sponendi, erunt, sed tantum ubi) opts 
esse videtur ;, quo. neque ; “ub pense librarii augentur, poe, eles. 
gantia. textus, nocetur,”.. SU 
With respect: to. the: MSs. of. Zankahaas pet id caeeh ‘jemmmrio® 
“ Vonnisi UUs, quantum, quidem huc,usque constaty Velleincodex 
repertus est; nam. neque, Mediolanensis ille. codex, cujus nanciss 
cendi spem Georgins., Merula Rhenano.excitaverat;: neque is, 
quem-Labbeus, in Bibliotheca. nova, Manuseriptorum ‘ini biblio- 
theca. quadam, ibro pLMo, Litegro, dnventum. tradit, usquam 
apparuit et cum eruditis communicatus est.” This single MS, 
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was accidentally:discovered in the year 1515, by Beatus’ Rhena- 
nus; inthe library’of'a Benedictine monastery in Upper Alsace} : 
who employed) a ‘friend’ to'trahscribe it; who, as the editors’ ine 
form: us, ‘officiisul partes non minus festinauiter, quam segni- 
ter implevit:” It appears to beno longer in existence, since the 
exertions of Ruhnken, assisted ‘by his friends, failed in discover- 
ing -any traces of it; so that the Editio princeps (Basiled, i in 
wedibus Jo. Frobenii, 1520.) must now supply its place. ~~ 

We will conclude this notice with the observations of the 
editors‘on the Latinity of Paterculus > 

“ Latinitas Vellen nennullis’ criticorum “parum probata ‘ests 
in-quo quidem concedendum videtur, esse, que jure quodarh- 
modo reprehendantur, e. g. ut pradivinius, quo nimis spe usus 

est, pro, ut supra diximus, et verit annis, ubi non vult docere, 
quo ‘tempore, sed quamdiu quis vixerit, ante annos p. anno 
ante-ceti; aniplius’ p. plusquam, naturaliter p. ut par est, cet. 5 
sed predicere Hoe setisu’ etiam positum esse a Columella, Justino, 
Plinio, Quintiliano, Rubnkenius demonstravit ad 11. 2. prescrip- 
simus autem, quod Burmannus taxat, Ed. pr. loco laudato exhi- 
bet quidem, sed'léctio est a malA manu secundum Ruhnkenium 
1.1, Quod reliquum est, quum Velleium et brevitatis et orationis 
variande ‘studiosum vidérhué, valde dubitandum ‘est, an ab eo 
profectum sit-hoc ad’ fastiditim usque recurrens, wi preditimus 
quod nec: brevitati, nec festination: scriptoris convent, hec ora- 
tionem variandi studio respondet, quum, ’si provocare ‘voluisset 
ad jan tradita, quot modis potuisset variare ‘formulam'!’” “Qua 
dé causa ‘existimo, glossatoren hane formulam sepius intrusisse. 
Srlegimus annis p. annos: quis prestat, léctionem ‘codicis aut 
genuinam fuisse, aut recte explicatam? Ante annos autem est 
locutioe vita» communi petita, ubi dicébatur’ v.'c." ante ’ ‘diem 
tertiam® Calendas, pro die tertio ante Calendas.”’ “Qlio. sens 
sepius “adhibitum’ est’ a’Velleio ampilius, etiam invenitur apud 
Ciceronem ‘ut pro ‘Rose. Com. ¢. 8. 3, quid ‘st amplius bien~ 
niunv est? in'Verr! 1,14, 4. quam eum ampliis centum croes 
Romani vognoscerent.” »Phuva exempla 'v. in Gesneri Thes. or 
col:/816. lin? 48, 'sqq. Naturaliter autem, ‘pro, éx:rei natura 
1, AY,: bey 'p. ex natura hominum 2, 92, 5; ‘pro, ‘ob ingenil na- 
turam, etiam hdc aut fere hdc. sensu inveniti apud Senecam, 
Cohumellat) ‘eet. ¥. etiatn ini Gein. Thes. Péreg grinat, tasticam, 
et: plebeiam dictionem iusquam deprehendimu us,” et’ prorsus’ va- 
numest, ‘nec’exemplis evict) Velletutit! Cstretise dicendi'p Be- 
nee owP Cap pe Barthio-visuiiést, sibi'inc Isisse. ab hang 

6 Datinitatem autenVelleii probuvere: vin, “quorum” HAC 


leita 


re gravissimum est judicitim,  Muretus,” qin historiam a Welleio 
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£8r8b7 imprimis: eleganterque conschiptune “ebse confirmiat ad‘Cic: | 
Orat. Catil.’3, 10." Cellarius in’ ‘preefatione,” ui dictiolem ejus 
plane Romanain atque elegantem ‘ ‘esse uit, “Ruhnketiilis in’ prae- 
fatione 'T, 1. qui. venustumn ei, et exgitisitum loquendt: ‘genus 
tribuit, quarhquam. fateatur, sibi disphcere. nimis Rs in oe ari 
acutarm festivarumque sententiarum. qucupium. ° 

gaits) quem juvat, quae Carpi possint, in médium producere, 
ein ille facilitis in stilo, quam in dictione, qua reprehensione digna 
videri ‘possint, inveniat. _Aliquid Inexercitati et durioris ‘appa- 
rere. in stilo hominis a prima adolesceéntia in castris versati, non 
mitum, Interdum longiores insertiones’ periodos. turbant, aut 
obscurant sensum, aut flumini orationis officiunt: tamen ut plu- 
rimim bené narrare: Velleium ‘haud negandum est, et acumina 
ejus: habere, quo ‘delectent.” 


Sis Corpus Historicorum fe Tomus xis. in aie ab 
continens. Eutropii Breviarium Historia cRomane.: Recog- 
» \novit, potiorem lectionis diversitatem annotavit, Indi¢es-rerum 
ac verborum copiosissimos.. adjecit Georg.: Brid. «Wilh, 
Grosse, Philosophie Doctor et Artium Liberalium M agister, 
“Gymnasii -Stendaliénsis “Corrector. © ins Sumubus 
Fratrum Hahn, 1816. 


" Respecting | this edition of Eutropius it will ‘be necessary ate 
to state, that it differs in no espect in plan or.execution from 
that of Paterculus. | We shall therefore content ourselves with 
extracting. from the learned Editor’s Preface, the following, cha-, 
racter of the style of REO as the part most aie to. aupre 


wen 


deni apetta oo perspicua oratione, “sic ‘ut ‘détricto offi fete 
cultu ornatuque exquisitiore, exceptis nonnullis loeutionibus, 
veluti 5, 8.' insatiabili ira victoris consumi ; 8, 4. orbem terra- 
rum edi ificare ; et ib. c. 15. ‘hostis generis humani, sine verbo- 
rum ‘numerosiore’ mensura,” periodorum ~ ambitiosa structura 
contextarumque ‘sententrarum: ‘productione 1 res” ipsas_ seorsim 6x- 
poneret et lectortim animis, parvis distinctas spatiis, objiceret. 
Quod. si vero singulas partes et verba ipsa verborumque formulas 
intueamur, obviam’ sunt utique;nonnulla, antiquiori avo aut 
plane ignorata aut alio frequentata sensu, ue quam singulatim 
notata et récensa sint vel in notis vel 'in'ind. @., ut continuo quasi _ 
deulorum obtatu © rospici: ‘possint, “verbo" ‘hic’ tantum’* ‘afferam. 
éferenda ‘hut an sntur’: dubietas, medietas, “‘nimietas, ‘ locic- 
pletator * favorabilis, incivilis, jaliquanta: plur.y” ignobiliter, 
ignominidse ; remandare, subjigare; prefectura urbi's compu- 
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tatio,. voracitas,. Tuscia ;. inhonorus, transitorius ;.. egritudo, 
(ad. corpus. telata), genitura, matrimonia, - “necessitudines ; COM 
modus: (aptus), et 9SUus pass., privatus, (privatus. habitus, Gr, 
iDiarinoy rag neon: privata vita, Gr. Biwrixds T poms, Bios) x COUve 
mode ; distrahere, (vendere, verbum JCtis sollemne, obyium :; ap. 
Suet. Calig. c. 39. Vesp. c. 16.), merere; fiscus, exsequia,, (de 
cadavere),. triclinium, alius, (pro alter, de duobus,) medius, 
(mediocris) ; extrinsecus, (praterea, insuper), medie; actuarius, 
advocatus fisci, corrector, domesticus, (caoparopvrak,) judex, (de | 
quovis. magistratu majore,) magister Scrinil, Pra@ses,’: (leg atus, 
proconsul,) rationalis ;, swmere purpuram ; mansuetudo, tran- 
quillitus, m bonoram titulis ; strata, (SC. ¥la) ; committere. ab- 
solute, implere certamen, ordinare consules,—pacem, pat nau- 
fragium, revehere triumphum, vastare milites; cadere alicus 
ad pedes, sidere alicui supra brachium ; latrocinare navibus, 
petere uliquem aliquid ; ‘respondere seq. quod ; promittere seq. 
ins pres. conjug: periphr:, ‘aliaque ejus modi.” SIMOD 
JTPheeabove idioms:and peculiarities are esplained'ce most: fally 
aid: satisfactorily in the Index Latinitatis. 


} 


4... “Corpus Historicorun Latinorwn. fey heart WALI. Q. Curtium 
“Rufum continens. 

Q. Curt Rufi_ de, rebus_ gestis Alexandr pen Macedonum 
~_ Regis Libri x. Textum denuo recognovit,. insigniorem lec- 
_ tionis varietatem et brevem Commentarium perpetuum, ‘Sup- 
a ea Freinshemil et Indice Rerum appositis, adjecit Joh, 
“Chr. Koken, Scholz Holzmindensis Drees ARSE Jn 
~‘Librarive fiahiia: 1818. ne 


The, notes in. this edition, are; not; so, copious : as in. pate Pater- 
culus and Eutropius, but.are, well, adapted. to the, elucidation, of 
the. more, prominent, difficulties: of the text. . Freinshemius’ Sup- 
plement to the two lost. books of Curtius has been added... An 
i seAv MARA APneant to usa desideratum : the editor, bas 


S555 


it Ali Vndergtt dra ‘the e i 
aC. rel a 


4 , ‘Sage eens 
ete tt bia e ceseae ipsis, Pate oa Pato en 


aed pat ¢riBlienda?” bebisssd es} Tohibs off ,sbt 
Lib, 1X8°°5'82° ‘Quarto’ oe eecradinaded anne Bist hd 
oppidum, qua itefin Teghum’ erat Sabi: “THE editor here re- 
arks :.. ‘* Locus corruptus, cul qui é audaceS'inutdtiones. veretur, 
“vis ede tentet. Pigg thd gti esse! ab‘insipiente librarig multi 
Plog vitae meds Aes «at a7. 
wait 2uos" 
Sees, a Honhdii Flacei Opera as, Mrooe sh a apy itt -Frids, Guil. 
Dogri G. / Kditio secunda, auctior.et emendatior. ‘Lemus 


bee primuss Lipsie, sumtibus. 1 iheue Hahniane, 1815. s:ipce 


‘9° Phe niérits of this edition, and the learning and abilities 6fthe 
“editor,” are too generally acknowledged to require any eomiment. 
“"We'will therefore, for the sake of brevity; proceed to the -€biisi- 
““deration of a” few passages in’ which the’ ‘Pedditigs adopted 
“differ from those’ commonly received. - MAP IEOOL YAS 

' @arm. Lib?) Od. 3, 18. The edhar nae Hinitttedtihtor the 
tee Bentley” y eérreeHetit rectis oculis for sicc7s oculis. ‘Fixts beu- 
hs, Which’ is’Cunningham’s conjecture, conveys the same -méan- 

ig, ‘and, inasitich as it approaches nearer to ‘the corrtipt’ tead- 
. “ing, appears preferable. “We cannot ‘however but: ‘express ‘Sur- 
~'prise,’ that; ‘in ‘epposition to Bentley, be” should’ ‘read in!#20. 
‘ltd: Ceraunia for’ Acroceraunia. Baxter indééd*has’ doné the 
' gamé, “bot the ‘alteration “appears to rest on the single authofity 
OP Eactantius' ad Stat! Theb. 6, 156. which is rendered stispi- 
ious by the'circumstance of the common reading being'retaitied 
by hint in two iférmer stances, riamely, ad Theb. 1/887 and 
8; ‘yor, We refer our readers” to the we ‘convincing: “asts' ‘of 
* Betitley hs ea 
Od. 6 182! ‘Siritels tenpuiborr fe seen has been’ adepted, 
Béntleio ‘jubente>  It-is singular that Francis should have'pie- 
ferred the frigid “antithesis (if such it'may be termed) td be’éx- 
‘torted with great difficulty frony the common lection iis i3 


on om.  Untaught to raise the martial string, ss Raga bigg t 

tag i, ie “ “Of feasts, and virgin fights we sing; > => og’ . 
uaugsa ‘Of maids; who when bold love assails, . . 90) 0 i to 
aouphy romFiend Nb theinangere+pare theinnails:” sine. s10nn sed 


“1951. Theeditorfeads, “Angastarit chabepepeilanpAe, " 
“whichis undoabtedly defensible on the ‘authority’of’MSS?and - 
;' “early editions} ‘batis™as’ certainly destitute of ‘ati? satisfactory 

‘tiiéatting; ‘ant joer fou Ob sae the style of preaigant general. 
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There are, few,.we believe, who would not prefer with. Bentley 
amici, though jt may be anew sumpsimus for an old mumpsimus. 
His lively remark,,“Cur.enim adeo. amice ?, satis, profecto;est 
$i patitur,” is .almost, sufficient to decide the. point. ~ In}, 5.of 
this Ode, the editor has hazarded an, alteration inthe text, by 
the. omission. of. e¢.;.the, passage generally stands thus: . »— 
_  Vitamque sub. diyo, et trepidis agat.. 
palleitreici hdd nuh de dan Sos deri riey eis ei 
We will give his reasonsin his own words: “ In.omnibus Libb. 
MSS. et Editt. legitur: Vitamque sub divo et trepidis agat In 
rebus, nec ullus interpretum particulam e¢ ante ¢repidis super- 
fluam plane esse, et: orationis’ simplicitatem turbare, animad- 
vertit. Verum enim vero, ‘cum extrusa particula ef ‘sensus est 
multo coneinnior: ‘et vitam tn rebus. trepidis (h.'e:) quando 
reipublice periculum.imminet) sub divo agat,’ haud. mihi reli- 
gioni. duxi,eam delere, nec ea deleta me vim_fecisse. poéte  pu- 
tavi.” To this expulsion of the particle et, we must for.several 
reasons. withhold. our, assent: —1...'The. metre is rendered 
very inharmonious, and is scarcely to. be, defended. by. the line 
ly. 14,17. Spectandus. in. certamine Martio.. 2. The two 
prepositions, ‘the copulative, being removed, .almost. bid-defiance 
to construction. . 3., "The explanation given by the learned editor 
is.far.from, satisfactory... The meaning intended, to: be conveyed 
by Horace.appears,to have been: in general terms. this: Let a 
youth be inured to the inclemencies of the weather, and accus- 
tomed to scenes of danger; and thus, when,a war breaks out, 
he will be likely to distinguish himself, and.to.render.services to 
his country.-Is it probable that Horace should; have recom- 
mended this initiation to.commence then, when imntnent danger 
Ahreatened ?. In that case, what.would he have proved but a, tiro 
in) the field, a.raw. recruit, incapable. of steadiness ory resolution ? 
ty. 8, 17. Non. stipendia Carthaginis impie. Thus the 
editor. has very ingeniously endeavoured, to. remove. the corrup- 
tion lurking in the.common reading zncendia.; but it 1s remark- 
able that he should have entirely omitted to notice. the. correc- 
tion of Cunningham, which ,appears. tous to. deserve the. pre- 
ference, viz. inpendta or,tmpendia. | 
Epod. 2, 27. The editor has adopted the elegant conjecture 
of Markland, Frondesque.|vmphis obstrepunt. manantibus, for: 
the more usual reading, Fontesque;s&c. ‘This emendation is 
strongly supported by a passage in Propertius, rv. 453, Mul- 
taqiie’ mativis. obstrepit. arbor aquis. .. Markland’s note is im- 
perfectly cited in whatiis,called.Dr. Combe’s y cain Edition 
of .Horace, and it 18-there erroneously, assigned, to. Bowyer. 
Certainly fontes lymphis manantibus do not seem Horatian, and 
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it is worthy of remark, that nemus, arbor, frondes obstrepunt, 
are proper and poetical Latin. Thus in Propert., whom Mark- 
land cites, arbor obstrepit, and we add Ovid Fast. 6, 10. Est 
memus urboribus densum, secretus ab omni Voce locus, st non 
obtreperetur aquis.” —British Critic, Oct. 1813. p. 403. 

Epod. 17, 81. The editor has followed Bentley’s edition, in 
which for Plorem artis in te nil habentis exitum? we have 
Plorem artis in te nil agentis exitum? He remarks on this 
passage: ‘* Eodem redit, quod»conjecerat Jacobsius: Plorem 
artis, in te nil valentis, exitum?” . This may-have been a con- 
jecture of Jacobs; but it actually appears in Francis’ Edition, 
and the text is there stated ‘to have been corrected according 
to some ancient copies and editions.” 

In conclusion, we remark that the editor very candidly ac- 
knowledges considerable obligations to the researches of Mits- 
cherlich, and that a dissertation on the metres of Horace, com- 
municated by a friend, is prefixed. | 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
_ We have received Puerilia, &c. and shall give them an early 
insertion. 

Wedo not exactly agree with the author of the article on 
Sappho as to his proposed metrical arrangements, although we 
have given it a place in this No. | ) 

We thank Juvenis for his advice, which, he will observe, we 
have already followed in part. 

The Life of J. J. Reiske in our next. 


*, As several Subscribers have again complained of delay in 
the receipt of their numbers, it becomes necessary to repeat 
that no neglect lies in the publication, as the Nos. are always 
published on the Ist of January, April, July, and October. 


A complete INpeEx to the first Forry Numbers has been 
published, and may be had through the usual channels: it will 
- be found extremely useful, not only to the subscribers to this 
work, but to scholars in general, and to libraries, as a book of re- 
ference. Price 6s. 


TO THE BINDER. 


_ Let the long plate front page 265; the Profile, page 266 ; 
and:the Topographical Sketches, page 270. i 


THE END OF. NO. XLVI. 
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